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NOTE TO PART L 


In this part is reproduced the bulk of the evidence submitted 
to the Commission in the form of written memoranda in reply to the 
list of subjects circulated in August 1929. In preparing this volume 
the Commission have sought to retain all matter likely to be of p^- 
manent interest to students of the subject, and not available elsewhere. 
Material supplied to the Commission which has already been printed 
and published elsewhere has in general not been reproduced. Where 
memoranda have been abridged all considerable omissions have been 
indicated in the text. 
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Terms or RBrBRBNCE. 

“ To inquire into and report on the existing conditions of labont 
in industrial luidcrtakings and plantations in British India, on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations 
between employers and employed, and to make recommendations.” 

Kotis. — “ Indiiairial undertaking ” for the pta’pose of the Commission is interpreted 
as in Article 1 of the Washington Hours Convention, which is as follows:— 

“ For the purpose of this Convention, the term ‘ industrial undertaking ’ includes 
particularly;— 

“ {a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from, the 
earth. 

“ (h) Industries in which articles arc manufactui’ed, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demoli^ed, or in 
which naaterials are transformed ; including shipbuilding and the genera¬ 
tion, transformation and transmission of electricity or motive power of 
any kind. 

“ (c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demolition 
of any building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland 
waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic 
or telephonic insfcaliation, electrical undertaking, gapork, watenyork or 
other work of construction, as well as the preparation for or laying the 
foundations of any such work or structure. 

“ (d) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea, or inland waterway, 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or warehouses, 
but excluding transport by hand. ” 

)(c Hn H. * * * * 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division which se¬ 
parates industry from commerce and agriculture* 

M15R0L 
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List of Subjects. 

I. Eecruitmeut. 

(1) Origin of Labour, 

(i) Extent of migration. 

(ii) Causes of particular streams of migration. 

(iii) Changes in recent years. 

(2) Contact with villages, 

(i) Extent and frequency of return. 

(ii) Extent of permanent labour force. 

(3) Methods of recruitment, 

(i) Existing methcyds. 

(ii) Possible improvement. 

(iii) Public employment agencies. 

(a) Desirability of establishing. 

(b) Possibility of practical schemes. 

(4) Extent and effects of disturbance of family life. 

(5) Recruitment of seamen, 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Effect of changes introduced in Calcutta. 

(iii) Suggestions for improvement. 

(6) Regriiitmntfor Assam. 

(i) Need of retention of control. 

(ii) Administration of present system. 

(iii) Composition and working of Assam Labour Board. 

(iv) Defects of existing Act and system. 

(v) Possible substitutes. 

(7) Unemployment. 

(i) Extent and character. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by— 

(а) Retrenchment or dismissals. 

(б) Voluntary retirement. 

(c) Other causes. 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance. 

(v) Application of International Conventions relating to un¬ 

employment. 

( 8 ) Lcbow^Hurnmex.^''^ 

(i) Average duration of emplojnnent. 

(ii) Extent of casual employment. 

(iii) ^Absenteeism. 

(a) Extent, character and causes. 

,0) Seasonal or otherwise. 

(4 Time and wages lost. 

{9) Aj^mtic^ A^, W50. 

' 

* Xius wmd ^0ii2d b© resad as ijodicatiug ganerally the changes in composition of the 
lahotor staf of an midert£^dng« 




n* staff Organisation. 

(10) Details of organisation, administrative and departmentah 

(11) Selection of managing staff, 

(12) Recruitment and training of supervising staff, superior and suh^ 
ordinate, 

(i) Methods in force. 

(ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen. 

(13) Relations between staff and ranh and file. 

(i) Relations generally. 

(ii) Value and defects of vsystem of employing jobbers. 

(iii) Works Committees: their constitution, extent and achieve¬ 

ments. 

(iv) Works Councils and Industrial Councils. 

(14) Timekeeping, piecework, contract and attendance registers. 

(i) How and by whom kept and checked. 

(ii) How and by whom wages actually paid to workers. 

(15) Contractors as intermediaries. 

(i) Extent and character of work given on contract. 

(ii) Extent of sub-contracting. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions. 

(iv) Effects. 

HI. Housing. 

(16) Extent to which housing is provided, 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government or other public agency. 

(iii) By private landlords. 

(iv) By workers themselves. 

(17) Facilities for acquisition of land for workers' houses, 

(18) Nature of accommodation provided in each class, 

(i) InVelation to workers’ demands. 

(ii) In relation to best type from health point of view. 

(iii) Provision made for lighting, conservancy and water supply. 

(19) Utilisation by workers of accommodation amihble, 

(20) Rent-rates in various classes. 

(21) Special problems arising in connection with various classes of 
housing, 

c.g. Subletting;' 

Occupation of employers’ hoxises by tenants in other employ; 
Eviction. 

(22) Moral effect on worker of industrial housing conditions. Improve¬ 
ments tried and suggested. 

VI* Health. 

(23) General health conditions of workers, 

(i) Figures of mortality. 

(ii) Birth rate and infant mortality. 

Methods of registration. 
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(iii) Working conditions— 

(a) at work places ; 

(b) at home. 

(iv) Dietary. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Effects of disturbance of sex ratio in industrial cities. 

(vii) Relation between housing and mortality. 

(24) Extent of medical facilities provided, 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government. 

(iii) By other agencies. 

(iv) Provision for women doctors, trained midwives or dais. 

(25) EMent to which medical facilities are utilised, 

(i) Generally. 

(ii) By women. 

(26) .Sanitary arrangements, (a) at work places, (b) at home, 

(i) Latrines. 

(ii) Drinking water. 

(iii) Bathing and washing. 

(27) Extent and nature of official supervision, 

(i) Work of Boards of Health in special areas. 

(ii) Inspection of plantations. 

(iii) In mill and other industrial areas. 

(28) Suitability of existing Factories and Mines Acts and Rules 

(i) Control of temperature in factories. 

(ii) Control of humidification in cotton mills. 

(а) Nature of action taken by Local Governments. 

(б) Results. 

(29) Disease, 

(i) Prevalence of industrial diseases. 

(ii) Prevalence of cholera, malaria, hookworm and other tropical 

diseases. 

(30) Sickness insurance, 

(i) Suitability of International Labour Convention. 

(ii) Possibility of introducing other systems. 

(iii) How to meet difficulties arising from Aon-acceptability of 

Western medicine, paucity of medical men, migration of 
labour, finance. 

(31) Maternity benefits, 

(i) Extent and working of existing schemes (including allow¬ 
ances given before and after childbirth). 

;,(S) Histcrejr of central and provincial Bills. 

(iii) jPombility of i^slation. 
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Vf Wellare (other than Health and Housing, hut including Education). 

(33) Extent of welfare work. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By other agencies. 

(33) Employment of Welfare Officers and workers. 

(34) Nature of other Welfare actimties, (a) by employers (b) by other 

agencies. 

(i) Provision for refreshments, shelters and creches. 

(ii) Provision for physical culture, recreation and amusements, 

(iii) Other activities. 

(35) Results achieved. 

(36) Provision of educational facilities by employers — 

(i) For adult workers. 

(ii) For half-time workers. 

(iii) For workers’ children. 

(iv) Extent to which used. 

(37) Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and preinature 
' retirement. 

(38) Go-operation. 

(39) Possibility and desirability of a Statutory Miners^ Welfare Fund, 

VL Education. 

(40) Facilities for general education in industrial areas. 

(i) Of children not in employment. 

(ii) Of children employed in factories. 

(iii) Of adults. 

(41) Facilities for industrial and vocational training, 

(42) Effect of education on standard of living and industrial efficiency 

of workers. 

VII. Safety. 

(43) Existing regulations in factories, mines, railumjs and docks. 

(44) Inddenoe of accidents in factories, mines, railways and docks. 

(45) Causes. 

(46) Accident prevention (including “ Safety First ’’ propaganda). 

(47) Accidents in non-regulated establishments. 

(48) First-aid and medical relief 

(49) Stringency of inspection and enforcement of regulations. 

(i) In industry generally. 

(ii) In seasonal industries. 

(60) Effect upon safety of hours, health, light and working oonditims 
generally. 

Vm. Workmen’s Compensation. 

(51) Workmen's Compensation Act. 

(i) Extent of use. 

(ii) Comparison with extent of possible claims- 
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(iii) Effects on indnstry. 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value from 
workers’ point of view. 

(v) Desirability of compulsory insurance by employers, 

(62) Desirability of eoctending Act to other occupations. 

Possibility of providing against insolvency of employers who 
might be so covered. 

(53) Suitability of provisiom relating to — 

(i) Scales of compensation. 

(ii) Conditions governing grant of compensation, . 

(iii) Industrial (fiseases. 

(iv) Machinery of administration. 

(v) Other matters. 

(54) Desirability of legislation on lines of Employers^ Liability Act, 

188D. 

IX, Hours. 

A, Factories. 

(65) Hours worked per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 
during which worker is on call. 

(56) Days worked per loeek, 

(67) Effect of 60 hours restriction — 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(58) Effect of daily limit. 

(69) Possibility of reduction in 7naxima. 

(60) Intervals. 

(i) Existing practice— 

(а) In relation to fatigue. 

(б) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(iii) , Suitability of hours during which factory is working. 

(iv) Number of holidays given. 

(61) Day of rest 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(62) Emnpting provisions and the use made of them. 

B. Mines. 

(63) Hours wm*ked per day and per week. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime, 

(iii) ^readoyer^ i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 
dumg wMch worker is on call 



(64) Days worTeed ^ week. 

(65) Effect of restriction of hours. 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(66) Possibility of reducing maxima. 

(67) SuiixMity of the law relating to shifts. 

(68) Possibility of inbrod/ud'ng an effective daily limitation. 

(69) Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(70) Day of rest. 

(71) Adeqmoy of existing provisions. 

(72) Exempting provisions and use made of them. 

C. Railways. 

(73) Hours wos'ked per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom" or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(74) Days worked per week. 

(75) Extent of application of International Labour Conventions relating^ 

to¬ 
ll) Hours. 

(ii) Best days. 

(76) Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(77) Possibility of regulation. 

D. Other Establishments. 

(а) Plantations. 

(б) Docks. ‘ 

(c) Other industrial establishments. 

(78) Hours worked per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(79) Days worked per week. 

(80) DemrabiUty of regidation. 
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Z. Special Questions xelating to Women» Young Adults and Children. 

A. Factories. 

(81) Effect of 1922 Act on cmjilojpnenL 

(82) Admission of infants to factories, 

(83) Suitability of regulations for women's work, 

(84) Suitability of regulations affecting children, 

(i) Hours and intervals, 

(ii) Minimum and maximum ages. 

(85) Double employment of children (i.e. in more than one establishment 

in same day), 

(86) Work and training of young adults. 

Facilities for apprenticeship. 

(87) Extent of blind alley " employment (i.e. extent to which children 

are dismissed on reaching full age), 

(88) Comparative merits of double and single shift systems as affecting 

health of women^ young aduUs and children. 

(89) Work of women a'lid Children in factories not subject to Act, 

(i) Use by local Governments of section 2 (3) (6), 

(ii) Advisability of extended application.. 

B. Bllnes. 

(90) Effect of Act of \m. 

Suitability of certification provisions, 

(91) Eiwlusiofi of women. 

(i) Suitability of regulations. 

(ii) Probable effect on industry. 

(iii) Economic effect on workers. 

(iv) Speed of withdrawal. 

0. Other Establishments. 

(92) Need for regulation, 

n. Special Questions relating to Seamen and Workers in Inland Naviga¬ 
tion^ 

(93) Hours of work, 

(94) Rations and accommodation, articles of agreement, &c. 

(95) Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 

(i) Existing provisions. 

(ii) Need of revision. 

SH. Wages. 

(96) Prevailing rates of ivages {ti^ne and piece) and average earnings, 

(i) In industry. 

(ii) In si|^ounding agricultural areas, 

(iii) Differenoe between money ^ wages and money value of all 

earnings. 
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(97) Movements in recent years, 

(i) Increases and decreases. 

(ii) Reasons for variation. 

(iii) Relation to prices and cost of living (pre-war and post-war). 

(iv) Relation to profits. 

(98) Afnounts sent to villages. 

(99) PaynmU in kmd and allied 'problems. 

(100) Extent and effect of 'payment through contractors, sub-contractors 

or headmm. 

(101) Method affixing imges. 

(i) By negotiated agreements. 

(ii) Other means. 

(102) Basis of payment for overtime and Sunday work. 

(103) Extent of standardisation. 

(104) Effect of wage-changes on labour supply. 

(105) Minimum wages. 

Advisability and possibility of statutory establishment, 

(106) Deductions. 

(i) Extent of fining. 

(ii) Other deductions. 

(iii) Utilisation of fines. 

(iv) Desirability of legislation. 

(107) Periods of wage-payment {day, week or month). 

(i) Periods for which wages paid. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment. 

(iii) Desirability of legislation— 

(a) to regulate periods; 

(b) to prevent delay in payment. 

(iv) Treatment of unclaimed wages. 

(108) Indebtedness. 

(i) In village. 

(ii) In industrial area. 

(109) Bonus and profit sharing schemes. 

(i) Nature and effect of schemes which are or have been in 

operation. 

(ii) Basis of schemes, whether production or profits. 

(HO) Annual or other have. 

(i) Extent to which taken by workers. 

. (ii) Extent to which countenanced and/or assisted by employers. 

(iii) Extent of consequential loss to worker of back-lying wages. 

(111) Desirability of Fair Wages Glause in public contrads. 

Xm* Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

(112) Odmparative changes in effmen&y of Indian workers in recent 

years. 
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(113) Camparative efficiency of Indian and foreign umkers. 

(114) Extent to ivhich cmnparisons are affected hy — 

(i) Migration of workers. 

(ii) Use of machinery. 

(iii) Comparative efficiency of plant. 

(iv) Comparative efficiency of management. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Health. 

(vii) Education. 

(viii) Standards of living. 

(ix) Climate. 

(115) Effect on production of — 

(i) Changes in working hours. 

(ii) Changes in other working conditions. 

(iii) Expenditure on health and sanitation. 

(iv) Housing. 

(v) Alterations in methods of remuneration. 

(vi) Movements in wage levels. 

(vii) Legislative enactments. 

(viii) Dietary. 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs. 

• (x) Industrial fatigue. 

(116) Possible methods of securing increased ^oiemy. 

XIV. Trade Combinations. 

(117) Extent of organisation of — 

(i) Employers. 

(ii) Employed. 

(118) Effect of organisations on — 

(i) Industry. 

(ii) Conditions of workers generally. 

(119) Nature of Trade Union activities, 

(i) Mutual aid benefit schemes: unemployment; sickness; 

old age : strike pay. 

(ii) Other activities. 

(120) Individual Trade Unimis. • 

(i) History. 

(ii) Attitude of workers and extent of their control. 

(hi) Attitude of employers and relations with them. 

(121) Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(i) Extent to which utilised, 

” * ' (ii) EE^cts. 

(iii) ’Possible amendments. 
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(122) Misoelktneous questions regarding Trade Unions. 

(i) Methods of negotiation between employers and employed. 

(ii) Results of attempts at co-operation between employers and 

employed to increase efficiency of production. 

(iii) Position of employees in State industrial concerns in relation 

to general Trade Union movement. 

XV. lodustiiM Disputes. 

(123) Extent of strikes and lock-outs. 

(i) Causes. 

(ii) Duration and character. 

(iii) Nature and methods of settlement. 

(iv) Loss to industry and workers. 

(124) Condliation and arbitx^ion machinery. 

(i) Results of previous investigations. 

(ii) Part played by official or non-official conciliators in settling 

disputes. 

(iii) Use (if any) made of Employers’ and Workmen’s Disputes 

Act,. 1860. 

(iv) Joint standing machinery for regulation of relations between 

employers and workpeople. 

(v) Opportunity afforded to workpeople of making representa¬ 

tions. 

(vi) Applicability to Indian conditions of Industrial Court, 

Trade Boards, Joint Industrial Councils. 

(125) Trades Disjmtes Act. 

(126) AUititde of Government — 

(i) Towards trade combinations. 

(ii) In connection with industrial disputes. 

XVI. Law of Master and Servant. 

(127) Effect of r&peod of Workmerds Breach of Contract Act. 

(128) Types of contract commonly in use. 

(129) Extent to which (i) Civil, (ii) Criminal law is amMde and 
used for enforcement. 

(130) Madras Plarders Labour Act, 1903. 

(131) Ooorg Labour Act. 

(132) Employers' and WorTmm's LHspmtes Act : Is it used ? 

XVn. Administration. 

(133) Cental and Provineial L^islatures. 

Action and attitude on labour questions. 

(134) International Labour Organisation. 

(i) Ratification of Conventions and action taken. 

(ii) Its effect on legislation, &c. 

" (135) E/dMkm between Central and Local Governments. 



(136) Administrative authorities in various Governments, 

Work of special labour offices or officers. 

(137) Effect of differences in Imv or administratioyi in Indian States 

and British India, 

(13S) Acquaintance of workpeople with factory legislation, 

(139) Factory inspection, 

(i) Adequacy of stafi. 

(ii) Uniforinity of administration in difierent Provinces. 

(iii) Rigour and efficiency of administration, 

(iv) Prosecutions and tbeir result. 

(140) Mines inspection. 

(i) Adequacy of 

(ii) Rigour and efficiency of administration. 

(iii) Prosecutions and tbeir result. 

(141) Railways (State and Company), 

Administration of questions affecting personnel. 

(142) Plantations^ docks and other industrial establishments. 

Extent and nature of inspection. 

XVra. InteUigence. 

(143) Existing statistics, 

(i) Extent and use. 

(ii) Metkod of collection. 

(iii) Degree of accuracy. 

(144) Possibility of improvement in statistics, 

(146) Nature of specml investigations condmted, 

(i) Cost of living enquiries. 

(ii) Results achieved. 

(146) Future developments necessary. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR, 


Introductory. 

For the purposes of this memorandum industrial undertakings in the Central 
Provinces and Berar may be roughly divided into five classes :— 

Average 
Number of number of 
industrial operatives 
establish- employed 


ments. daily. 

(i) ,—Cotton ginning and pressing factories in the cotton 613 39,500 

tract of the province (the four Berar districts, the 
Central Provinces districts of Wardha, Nagpur, Nimar, 
and Chhindwara). 

(ii) .—Cotton spinning and weaving mills in the towns of 15 19,500 

Akola, Ellichpur, Badnera, Hinganghat, Pulgaon, 

Burhanpur, Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

(iii) .—^Mines mainly manganese (in the districts of Balaghat, 260 38,300 

Bhandara, Nagpur) and coal (in the Chanda and 
Chhindwara districts), but including a few limestone 
and other quarries. 

(iv) .—Other minor industries to which the Factories Act 121 12,200 


apply 

Operatives. 

{a) Factories owned by the Government or local 3,000 
bodies (11). 

(&) Rice mills (seasonal) (33) .. .. .. 1,180 

{c) Engineering (18) .. 1,500 

(dJ) Food, drink and tobacco (11).1,500 

{e) Chemicals, dyes, etc, (33) 1,750 

(/) Processes relating to stone, wood and glass (11) 3,250 

Total .. 12,180 

fv).—^Other industrial establishments, to which the Factories 850 30,000 

Act does not apply (bidi or tobacco factories, lac 
factories, etc.). 

Total .. — 139,480 


A rough map* is appended indicating the areas of the province under the three 
principal crops of cotton, wheat and rice and the principal industrial undertakings 
in the province. The 'Cotton area covers the four Berar districts, the Central 
Provinces districts of Nimar, Wardha, Nagpur and portions of the Chanda, 
Hdshangabad and Chhindwara districts. All the ginning and pressing factories 
belong to this area and as also 14 out of the 15 cotton mills, the &fteeiith mill being 
at Jubbulpore. It should be noted that the concern known as the Empress Mills at 
Nagpur consists of five separate mills. (One cotton mill in the Rajnandgaon 
Feudatory State in Chhattisgarh, employing about 4,000 operatives daily, is 
excluded from the scope of this memorandum as the local government has no control 
over it.) The important manganese mines lie in a strip of country failing in the 
Nagpur, Bhandara and Balaghat districts; and the important coal mines are 
situated in the Chhindwara and Chanda districts. .Of the important minor industries, 
to which the Factories Act apply, the cement and pottery works are found in the 
Jubbulpore district, the seasonal rice mills are mostly in Bhandara and the Raipur 
and Bilaspur districts of the Chhattisgarh Division, while the remainder arescattered 
over the province., The most important unorganised industries, to which the 
Factories Act 4ias not been extended, are Hdit shellac and myrobalan factories, of 
which a numW are found in the town of Gondia, on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in 
the Bhandara district; while the others are scattered over the province. 

* Not reproduced. 

iim) F712/448 1625 7/30 Barrow 0,71, 
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The first cotton mill established in the province was No. 1 Mill of the 
Empress mills, established at Nagpur, in 1877, and b^’ 1900 the number of such 
mills had increased to 7. Nine Mills have been added during the first quarter 
of the present century. The number of workers emplo 5 ^ed per diem in these mills 
is as follows :—■ 


1913.12,981 

1923 . 17,630 

1928 . 19,389 

The in-ogress of the growth of the cotton ginning and pressing factories is shown 
in the statement below :— 


Year. 

1903 

1913 

1923 

1928 


Numbet of factories. 

108 

454 

519 

613 


Number of workers 
employed daily. 
Not known. 
30,800 
38,651 
39,351 


but the increase in the number of registered factories is due to the extension of 
the definition of factory by the Factory Acts of 1911 and 1922, as well as to the 
industrial development of the province. 

The first prospecting license for manganese was granted in 1899 ; and the growth 
of this industry has therefore been confined to the present century. The Mohpani 
coalfield (in Narsinghpur district) opened m 1862, and the Warora coalfield (in 
Chanda) opened in 1873, have now been closed down. The Ghugus coalmine in 
Chanda which was opened in 1870, is still working; all other coalfields started 
working during the last 20 years. The number of manganese and coal mines now 
■working is approximately 30 and 190. Out of these, the most important manganese 
mines are the property of some half a dozen companies and proprietors, while the 
bulk of the coal industry is in the hands of four companies. The other mines are 
very small and do not employ labour on a large scale. It may be noted that the 
Central Provinces mines are responsible for nearly 87 per cent, of the manganese 
produced in^India. The coal mines increased from five (employing 3,024 persons) 
in 1911, to 17 (employing 9.580 persons) in 1921, while the manganese mines increased 
by only two, totalling 42, during the decade ending 1921. The increase in the 
number of the coal mines was due to the war boom. The Central Provinces mines 
produce only 700,000 tons or per cent, of the total annual output of 22,000,000 
tons of Indian coal. The cement and pottery works were established between the 
years 1901 and 1923. Of the unorganized undertakings, 5i<i^-making establishments 
gi-ew from six (employing 379 persons) in 1911 to 133 (employing 6,440 persons) in 
1921 and to-day about 775 employing some 29,000 workers. 

The condition of the 139,500 workers, employed in the five main classes of 
industries, specified above, thus falls within the scope of this enquiry. Out of the 
above undertakings, the mines are administered under the Indian Mines Act by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines from whose annual reports most of the information now 
given is taken. To this is added such mformation as it had been found possible to 
collect for this report, regarding the recruitment, housing, health and wages of 
labour in mines. The Indian Factories Act applies to undertakings employing 
altogether about 70,000 operatives, and it is only with regard to these that accuracy 
can be claimed for the information collected. As the Indian Factories Act has not 
been applied to unorganized industries, the information available is meagre. It 
should be noted that the cotton ginning and pressing factories are seasonal and usually 
work for not more than six months in the year from November to April. Similarly, 
the rice mills, employing about 1,177 workers, are in operation for 8 months in the 
year from November to June. The most important of the minor industrial estab¬ 
lishments are the three cement factories in the Katni tahsil of the Jubbulpore 
district, employing 1,850 operatives, the two pottery works at Jubbulpore, employing 
1,110, the Government Gun Carriage Factoiy^ at the same place employing 2,426, 
and 25 oil mills, employing 715 o^peratives. 

The principal industries of the province, employing labour on a large scale 
(with 97,300, workers or about 70 per cent, of the total labour falling within the scope 
of the enquiry), are thus the cotton industry and manganese and coal mining. It is 
the condition of the labour in these industries, specially that of the labour in the 
cotton industry (with 69,000 operatives or 50 per cent, of the total labour force) 
that has been the basis of the brief survey of labour conditions set forth in this 
report, ,The.<?ondition of labour in the cement, pottery, Gun Carriage Factory and 
oil mEIs {^mpl 03 riiig about 6,220 workers or 4*5 per cent of the total) has been the 
of fihe surv^ of labour conditions in the minor industries of the province. 
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The iiiformatioii that it has been found' possible to obtain in answer to the various 
questions of the questionnaire is given separately for each of the five main classes of 
industrial undertakings. 

The existing records do not yield complete information regarding the various 
matters under enquiry. The only systematic reply to the questionnaire has been 
received from the Empress mills, Nagpur, the premier mills of the province, and 
from one or two mining firms. The former is based on reliable statistical information 
accumulated by the authorities of the mills by a careful study of the changing 
conditions in their works during several decades. A copy of this report, which is as 
thorough as existing ststistical information makes it possible to be, is being sent by 
the mills direct to the Secretary of the Labour Commission. No extensive quotations 
therefrom have therefore been made in the present report, but it should be empha¬ 
sized that the Empress mills report deserves the most careful study. The condition 
of labour in these mills is, however, more advanced than those of other mills and 
should not be taken as typical of conditions prevailing in other industries in the 
province. 

As railways are a central subject, labour conditions on railways have been 
excluded from the scope of this report, which is confined to matters with which this 
province is concerned and on which information is available. 

I.—^Recruitment. 

1. In the seasonal cotton factories, the bulk of the labour comes from the sur¬ 
rounding villages, while even in perennial factories a considerable portion of the 
labour force is recruited from^ the same source. In large industrial centres like 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore there is also a considerable labour population permanently 
settled in the towns. The only estimate it is possible to make of the percentage of 
local labour to the total at some of the industrial centres is given below. 

(i) The movement of industrial labour follows the same lines as that of the 
general immigrant population, since an appreciable portion of the total migration 
is caused by the demands of industries. The main labour-recruiting grounds for 
this province are :— 

(<z) In the north the Bundelkhand and Rewah States, which supply the hereditary 
earth workers, Kols, for the mining industry as well as high caste unskilled recruits for 
the mills. Trained or semi-skilled labour from various parts of the United Pro\dnces 
mingle with this stream, as temporary unemployment or the disappearance of 
hereditary occupation induces them to seek employment and higher wages elsewhere. 

{b) In the south-east, Mahars, Gonds and Chamars are recruited from Bhandara 
and the Chhattisgarh districts, as well as from the Indian States of Chhattisgarh. 

(c) In the south a number of Telegu castes (known as Telingas) come from His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam's dominions and the Sironcha tahsil (Chanda district) 
mainly for employment in the Chanda coal mines. 

(d) In the south-west, several districts of the Bombay Presidency (mainly 
Ahmednagar, Poona and Sholapur districts) supply a certain amount of specialized 
labour mostly for the seasonal cotton factories of ;ferar. 

Stream (a) is particularly strong in the northern districts and Berar, supplying 
the cement factories and potteries, the seasonal cotton factories _of the Hoshangabad 
and Nimar districts, the textile mills of Berar, as well as the mining areas in the 
northern and eastern parts of the province. 

Stream (d), which was the strongest until the scarcity in the northern districts 
and Central India in recent years, is still one of the main sources of labour supply 
in the province, specially for the manganese mines and textile mills of Nagpur and 
Akola. 

Stream (c) and stream (d) are much weaker, and the former is mainlj restricted 
to coal mines and seasonal factories in the south, while the latter distributes itself 
over the cotton tract of the province (the Maratha Plain division). 

The approximate distribution of local and immigrant labour in the cotton in¬ 
dustries at the following centres is given in the table below:— 



Stream 

{a). 

Stream 

{&). 

Stream 

(«)• 

Stream 

w- 

Local, 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent.- 

Jubbulpore 

10 

— 

— 

— 

90 

Nagpur 


10 

2 

2 

80 

Hinganghat .. 

' -4 

2 

6 

3 i 

85 

Amraoti 

20 

*8 

2 

5 

65 

Akola ., ., . ,. 

25, 

♦30 

— 

lo 

m 


♦Includes workers from Bhandara, Nagpur and the neighbourhood. 
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In the decade ending 1921, the extent of migration from different sources was 
approximately as follows Percentage 

of 

immigrants. 

Central India Agency States .24 


United Provinces 
Bombay Presidency 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions 
Bhandara district 
Chhattisgarh districts 


12 

11 

11 

9 

33 


(ii) It appears that there are two main streams of migration, the one comes 
in a south-westerly direction from the United Provinces and the Central India 
Agency States, which is caused by the general poverty and periodic scarcity in 
Central India and the lure of good wages and opportunities for obtaining work in the 
industrial centres of the Central Provinces. The other comes in a westerly direction 
from the Chhattisgarh Plain division and Bhandara district, which is caused by the 
poverty of the not very fertile land-locked plain and periodic failure of crops in the 
same region, as also the prevalence of a higher standard of wages in the developed 
portion of the province. 

These two streams are streams (a) and (b) which have been described above. 
The third stream, which flows to the north-east from the bordering districts of the 
Bombay Presidency and the Hyderabad State, is on the wane on account of the 
development and more settled conditions of these parts. This north-easterly 
flow consists of stream (c) and part of stream (d). The streams of migration are 
illustrated by a map which is appended to this report (Appendix I).* 

The principal causes of migration are enumerated as famine and scarcity, un¬ 
employment, either permanent or temporary, the disappearance of hereditary 
occupations or cottage industries, the prospect of higher wages in urban areas, and 
inability of hereditary occupation to absorb an increasing population. 

Migration of labour has thus followed the path of easy subsistence, that is, labour 
has congregated where the means of subsistence are in excess of the demands of the 
indigenous population. This general tendency is traceable in the above-mentioned 
streams of migration. The last census report shows that the vital statistics of the 
decade (1911-1920) record a deficiency of births over deaths in the Nerbudda 
Valley division, the Plateau division and the Nagpur, Amraoti and Akola districts 
of the Maratha Plain division, accompanied by a small excess of 3 per cent, in the 
Maratha Plain division taken as a whole. There is little doubt, however, that but for 
the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 which exterminated not less than 10 per cent, of the 
population, an increase would have been recorded in every division. The increase 
or decrease of natural population during the decade is as follows :— 



Increase (+) 
or 

j decrease (—) 

Total 
natural 
population 
in 1921. 

Nerbudda Valley division 

Plateau division .. 

Maratha Plain division .. .. 

Chhattisgarh Plain division 

-134,240 
- 55,113 
+ 75,072 
-f 336,365 

2,595,442 

1,601,359 

6,014,171 

4,847,278 


The increase in the Maratha Plain division is so slight compared with its total 
population and level of development, that it could not have afifected immigration 
to any great extent. 

On the other hand, the Chhattisgarh Plain division in spite of its present un¬ 
developed and backward condition shows'a considerable increase in natural popula¬ 
tion indicating a surplus for emigration. Conditions in those Central India Agency 
States which contribute most to the south-westerly stream of migration are similar, 
an additional impetus for emigration being provided by the poorer quality of the soil. 

Movements of labour like those of commodities originate from places where it 
is abundant and proceed to places where the demandetxceeds the supply. The census 
figures indicate the existence of a surplus of labour at the origins of the particular 
streanis of migration, and a demand in excess of the local supply at the places to 
, #hlch the streams converge. 


♦ Not reproduced. 
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Changes in recent years ,—There is no information to justify any definite 
conclusion.^ It, however, appears that acute scarcity in the Central India Agency 
States and in districts situated on the northern border of the province in recent years 
has resulted in a greater influx of labourers by the south-westerly stream, and a 
considerable proportion of it has been deflected further south into the cotton districts 
and industrial centres by reason of failure of the wheat crop in the Nerbudda Valley 
division, which usually attracts a quantity of this labour at the time of the wheat 
harvest. Moreover, there being a direct route provided by the opening of the 
Nagpur-Itarsi railway line, the southern influx to the industrial centres is gaining in 
strength. 

Agricultural development in the Chhattisgarh districts due to the provision of 
irrigation facilities has to some extent reduced migration from this source. At the 
same time the large irrigation works under construction in Chhattisgarh have ab¬ 
sorbed a considerable number of labourers during the last decade. In 1927-28 the 
irrigation works employed 8,600 labourers, most of whom were recruited locally. 

2. Contact with villages, (i) Kxtent and frequency of return ,—Five different 
types of migration are recogni 2 ed in the census report of the province. They are as 
follows :— 

(1) Casual, consisting of movements between adjacent villages ; (2) Temporary, 
caused by movements of labour on works of construction or by the exigencies of 
trade or the stress of famine (in this t 3 q>e of migration there is a predominance of 
males) ; (3) Periodic, due to the seasonal migration of agricultural labour, or to the 
industrial demands for labour depending on the ripening of a particular crop; 
(4) Semi-permanent, when the inhabitants of one place migrate to another for trade, 
but return at intervals to their native place where they sometimes even leave their 
families, and usually spend their declining years ,* (5) Permanent, where economic 
or other reasons have caused a permanent displacement of population. 

Casual migration does not come within our purview, as it mainly consists of 
movements between adjacent villages for non-industrial purposes. Temporary 
migration caused by movements of labour on new works of construction or by the 
exigencies of trade or the stress of famine are of short duration and the labour 
generally returns to its native place after the stress is removed or the work is com¬ 
pleted., Famine in the northern districts and the border States of Central India 
in the current year, the construction work of railway bridges and alignment on the 
Itarsi-Nagpur line are instances in point. A predominance of males is noticeable 
in these cases, indicating that the emigrants are likely to return after a short 
interval. Periodic migrations, due to the demand for labour in seasonal industries 
and agricultural operations, are of the nature of an annual exodus, and such 
labourers return to their villages after the season is over. The attraction of 
labour to the cotton ginning and pressing industries and to the wheat fields 
of the northern districts for harvesting, are instances in point. Both males and 
females migrate together and return within nine months or less. The employees 
in seasonal factories thus almost invariably return to their villages after the season 
is over. 

The permanent and semi-permanent migration of labour is due to the attraction 
of labour to coal and manganese mines, to the cotton mills of the Maratha plain or to 
the cement and pottery works of Jubbulpore and other industrial centres. The 
majority of these labourers return to their villages for a short visit after two or 
three years' interval, but a considerable npuLnority has settled down at these industrial 
centres. There are no data for enabling us to fix even approximately the extent 
of this permanent labour movement. 

The labourers in the cotton mills generally visit their villages once a year, or 
once in two years, either for the purpose of renewing their home relationships or for 
marriage or social ceremonies. In Nagpur, however, textile workers are much more 
permanent in their holds and the average frequency of return to villages does not 
exceed once in four years, and the workers are mostly permanently settled in Nagpur. 
In the manganese mines about 30 per cent, of the labour force returns to its villages 
yearly on leave for a period varying from four to twelve weeks. 

In the unorganized industries, labour is mostly local and lives in surrounding 
villages. A few slsilled workers from Mirzapur in the United Provinces are employed 
in the lac factories and a few from Maharashtra in the glass factories. The former 
return home after four to six months' work and the latter about once in two years. 

(ii) The extent of the permanent labour force ,—In the seasonal factori^ there is 
practically no permanent labour force. 

In the cotton mills, the extent of the permanent labour force ranges from 90 
to nearly 100 per cent., as in the Kmpress Mills and the Berar manufacturing mills 
in Badnera, At Afeola, however, the proportion of permanent labour varies from 
60 to 75 percent. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association reports that the pemianent 
labour force consists of monthly paid servants from 10 to 15 per cent, of the total 
and about 50 per cent, of the recruited labour. The Central Indian Manganese IVIining 
Company reports that the percentage of their permanent labour is 43. In the 
Chhindwara coal mines it is reported to be less than 50 per cent. Trade fluctuations 
aflect the extent of labour force in both the coal and manganese mines. Moreover, 
many of the manganese and other quarries suspend operations during the monsoon ; 
and hence the extent of casual labour in the mining industry" is very high. 

In the cement and pottery works permanent labour amounts to about 60 to 70 
per cent- of the total. In the gun carriage factory, Jubbulpore, it is about 85 per 
cent. 

The extent of permanent labour in unorganized industries to which the Factories 
Act does not apply is at most 2 per cent. 

3. (i) The cotton mills obtain their recruits at present from applicants at their 
gates. The location of the various industrial undertakings which employ immigrant 
labour is now fairly well-lmown through employees who return to their homes, and by 
this means recruits are attracted from the various sources of supply. But formerly 
niukadmns were sent to recruit, or labour contractors were invited to supply the 
amount of labour required on pa 3 mient of commission. The latter method is still 
adopted when a new mill is started or a new section is added to an existing mill. 
Casual work like that required for building construction is given on contract, and 
the contractors supply and employ their own labour. 

Well-established perennial factories such as the gun carriage factor>^ Jubbulpore, 
and the pottery works at Jubbulpore, similarly receive their labour supply from 
applicants at the gate. The cement works, quarries and newly established factories 
recruit labour through mukadanis who, in addition to their usual wages as employees, 
receive some commission from the new recruits. 

Seasonal factories recruit their labour either through mukadams and muka- 
dammins, who receive three pies per head per week from the labourers, and wages 
from the employers, or through labour contractors who are paid (up to Re. 0-4-6 per 
bojha) on the basis of total output; or sometimes' through a combination of both 
these methods. In the manganese mining areas labour is recruited by contractors 
through their mukadams or sirdavs, who get into touch with villages at districts "where 
it is known that labour is available and recruit them by families as far as possible. 
In the local mines recruitment is similarly done on a commission basis through 
colliery swdars or labourers visiting their homes. 

(ii) The system of recruitment through sirdars, mukadams or contractors has 
several evils, the chief of which is the payment of cash advances without which it is 
impossible to obtain recruits. These” cash advances are seldom fully paid by the 
recruits, and, on the one hand, are apt to keep them in a state of perpetual indebted¬ 
ness ; while on the other they cause loss and annoyance to employers as many 
recruits abscond with advances outstanding against them. The following extract 
from the Provincial Census Report of 1921 sums up the position ;— 

“ The system of cash advance to labour, 

** Two systems of recruitment are employed. Agents may be sent to the re¬ 
cruiting areas, who are servants of recruiting establishments; they pay the labourer 
the expense of his journey, and also advance him a sum of money as an inducement 
to leave his home ; or labour may be bought from a private contractor at so mxich 
per head. In one of the Chanda coal mines a gang of Kols was working under a 
Pathan headman. This gang was recently working on the Mahanadi Canal head 
works in the Raipur district, had then been employed on railway earth work m 
Chanda, and finally had reached the coal mine. As each transfer occurred, the head¬ 
man received a sum which was supposed to represent the loans outstanding against 
the labourers on their previous work. In this case it is doubtful if the labourers 
themselves ever received any of the advances in cash. Where advances are directly 
paid to the labourers, the amount varies considerably. In the Chanda coalfields as 
much as Rs. 90 per labourer is paid for immigrants from the United Provinces, and 
Rs. 10 to Rs, 15 for labourers from Hyderabad State. Rs. 60 per head may be paid 
for Chhattisgarh labourers in the manganese mines. The advance system is a vicious 
one, which is to the advantage neither of the labourers nor of the employers. The 
advance is seldom, if ever, repaid, and though the more reputable employers have 
agreements by which they decline to employ labourers recruited by other concerns, 
there is always a number of smaller 'and less scrupulous employers who avoid the 
expense of importation of labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouring concern 
to 4,e®®^ them. From .the point of view of the labourer also, the system is un- 
satttactoiy, as it fastens about his neck a load of debt to the avoidance of which he 
d^*^oJ^ipuching^uity. At present, however, it is the only method by which labour 
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can be recruited froni a distance, and even il wages were raised so as to attract labour 
without advances, it is the experience of most employers that the labourer, when 
he has received sufficient for his maintenance, ceases to work, so that a rise of wages 
is generally accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the work done.'' 

Direct recruitment without any intermediary to intercept a portion of the charges 
of the labourer would, therefore, be much'better, but as the great mass of Indian 
labourers is illiterate and ignorant, it is difficult in practice to suggest any improve¬ 
ment on the present system. The same factor operates against the successful working 
of a public employment agency. The difficulty of direct recruitment is illustrated 
by the fact that the Pench Valley Coal Company reports that it established a re¬ 
cruiting agency at Bilaspur in 1916 and closed it in 1928, as the results achieved 
were not commensurate with tlie cost incurred. 

4. As the majority of the workers return to their villages annually, there is very 
little disturbance of the family life of the workers in the seasonal factories. Temporary 
or quasi-permanent recruits from the United Provmces generally leave some members 
of their family at their homes to look after the family cultivation and other afiairs. 
If they decide to stay longer at the industrial centres, their family generally joins 
them. Labourers permanently settled in large towns like Nagpur and Akola usually 
bring their families with them. 

In the manganese mining area the extent and effect of disturbance of family 
life are reported to be negligible, as it is the custom for complete families to be re¬ 
cruited. In the coal mines nearly 60 per cent, of the labour force is reported to consist 
of whole families. 

6. jRecYiiitment for Assam, (i) The bulk of such recruitment is from the three 
Chhattisgarh districts, and during the last rivo years from the Chanda district. 
From such information as is available it appears that although there may be dis¬ 
agreement as to the form of control, there is none whatever about the necessity of 
control. If all control is abolished, recruitment will be exposed to the old evils 
associated with the system of Arkattis (professional recruiters). Recruitment by 
these agents often resulted in kidnapping and abduction, the splitting up of families 
and the deceiving of the people with false stories regarding the conditions obtaining 
in the tea estates. It is also reported that free recruitment wdll result in lavish and 
uncontrolled expenditure, while it will not improve the lot of the labourers. 

(ii) About 90 per cent, of the recruitment for Assam is effected by the Tea 
Districts Labour Association, who have appointed local agents in the different recruit¬ 
ing districts under whom garden sardars work. The local agents are, on the one hand, 
subordinate to the Tea Districts Labour Association, i.e., indirectly to the tea 
industry, and on the other hand, to the district magistrate and the Assam board. 
The industry, however, has a predominant representation on the board. The local 
agents provide accommodation, clothing, medical aid, etc., to properly registered 
recruits till they reach the forwarding centres." All instances of abuse which are 
disclosed at the time of registering a recruit are reported to the district magistrate. 
If the local agent is found to be untrustw'orthy, his license can be cancelled by the 
district magistrate. 

(iv) The cost of the present system is high, involving as it does the maintenance 
of an expensive recruiting agency, but it is an undoubted improvement on its pre¬ 
decessor and it is difficult to suggest a substitute “which will maintain the present 
safeguards without imposing unjustifiable limitations on the free movement of labour. 
The representation on the board of the districts from which the recruits are taken 
might be strengthened by the addition of labour representatives. 

7. (i) In the seasonal factories the skilled and semi-skilled labourer is thrown out 
of employment at the close of the season and often experiences considerable distress. 
The percentage of such labourers is, however, small. 

No accurate figures are available regarding unemplo3n3ient in the perennial 
industries. The Empress Mills report that there is a good deal of unemployment, 
both amongst the skilled and unskilled workers; they experience no difficulty in 
filling up vacancies and every fortnight many apply in vain for admission. Some of 
the other mills report that about 10 per cent, of the applicants for work are turned 
away. Some of the manganese mines in the Bhandara district report that owing to 
the present depression in the industry there is a certain amount of unemployment 
among local labour, but imported labour finds full emplojrment. The Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association reports that since the inception of the 
manganese industry there has been little unemployment on account of shortage of 
work or excess of labour. Should, hovrever, the cost of production of ore continue to 
increase, without a corresponding enhancement of rSarket prices, the industry 
no doubt have to face this question of unemployment. The Pench Valley collieries 
report that unemployment does not prevail in that area. 
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There has been some unemployment caused b}' dismissals in some of the low grade 
manganese mines which have been recently compelled to close down on account of 
depression in the manganese trade. 

(iv) Unemployment insurance does not exist in any industry and all employers 
are of opinion that any such scheme would be unworkable. 

8. Labour Turnover” —(i) Here again no definite figure is available except 
in. the case of one or tw’o mills. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, have forvv'arded a detailed 
statement indicating the turnover of their labour since 1908. The average period of 
continuous service put in b^*- a worker at these mills comes to 7*89 years. In the 
Pulgaon Mills the average duration of employment is 40 months. On a rough estimate 
the average duration of employment in other perennial factories may be put at 30 
months. 

The Pench Valley Coal Mines report that out of 3,700 workers, 800 have been in 
continuous employment for three years or longer, 700 for two years or longer, 650 
for one year or longer and 1,550 for less than one year. The manganese mines report 
that the average duration of employment in any one year for the whole of the labour 
force is 9 to 10 months continuously, the remaining two or three months being usually 
utilized by approximately 30 per cent, of the labour in returning to their villages 
for seasonal cultivation. Normally the bulk of these return after the crops have been 
reaped. 

(iii) From such information as is available the number of absentees is said to be 
from 10 to 5 per cent per day. The percentage of absentees increases after pay day. 
For example, the manganese mines report that attendance decreases by 50 per 
cent, on the day immediately following the weekly bazar day ; and the Chhindw^ara 
coal mines report that the number of absentees on days following pay day is as much 
as 30 per cent, over that on other days. 

(ii) In the seasonal cotton factories about 20 per cent, of the labour force are 
casual. In the perennial factories the extent of casual labour is not appreciable and 
does not exceed 3 per cent, of the regular labour force. Such casual labour is employed 
mostly on building construction or on loading and unloading -work. Mine owners 
report that there is no casual labour at their works. 


n,—staff Orgamzation. 

10. The cotton ginning and pressing factories are mostly in the private ownership 
of Indian Banias, nearly one-third being owned by limited joint stock companies wdth 
Indian directors. A few of these companies are European and Japanese. Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers and Volkart Brothers are the two most important among European 
firms, and Gosho & Company, Toyomenk\va & Company and the Japanese 
Trading Cotton Company among Japanese firms owning such factories, The Euro¬ 
pean and Japanese firms have managers of their own nationality, and other factories 
are under Indian managers. 

Of the 15 textile mills, 11 are owned by public joint stock companies, five with 
purely Parsee directors, tw'o with a mixed directorate of Parsees and other Indians, 
one with a mixed directorate of Europeans and Indians, and three with Indian 
directors. Four cotton mills are privately owned by Indian Banias. Two of the mills 
are managed by Europeans, two by Anglo-Indians, six by Parsees, and four by other 
Indians. The three cement factories and two of the pottery works are public joint 
stock companies under a mixed directorate of Europeans and Indians. The third 
pottery work is under an Indian directorate. The local managers of two of the cement 
factories are Europeans, while that of one is an Indian. Two of the potteries have 
European managers and the third, an Indian manager. 

Of the six railway workshops, two have European managers and four Anglo- 
Indian managers. Three of the five motor car repairing shops are under Indian 
management, two under European and Anglo-Indian managers. 

The tobacco {bidi) factories, the lac factories, the myrobalan factories and the two 
glass factories are owned and managed by Indians, with the exception of one 
myrobalan factory which is owned by a European company. 

English boards of directors predominate in the manganese and coal mining 
industries. They own the most important deposits and work the bigger mines, having 
been the first to enter the field for prospecting. Out of 250 mines and quarries, the 
agents (as defined in the Indian Mines Act) of 92 are Europeans or Anglo-Indians, of 
21 are Parsees and of 11 more are other Indians. Of the mine managers, SO are 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians, 14 Parsees and the rest are other Indians. 

' 11. The appointment of the managing staff is made as a result of open selection 
by the board of dheotors or controlling partners generally with due regard to the merits 
of the persons selected. The selection, however, is generally confined to the particular 
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community to which the capitalists owning the concern belong. The predominance 
of the Parsee element in the managerial staff of the larger cotton mills in the province 
with large Parsee interests is a very prominent feature in this province. In the 
smaller factories this kinship plays a more important part and selection is seldom free. 

There is no open selection in the seasonal factories which generally recruit persons 
known to the management or owners. 

In the mining industry, selection is more open, and based more on the 
qualilications of the persons, as the Indian Mines Act prescribes certain qualifications 
for work in the mines. 

In these in<iiistries the head offices sometimes appoint specially qualified persons 
on agreements or covenants and in respect of such appointments the technical or 
managerial qualifications of the applicants are the main criterion. Europeans are 
sometimes covenanted in Europe and sent out. In the gun carriage factorv, 
appointment on the managing staff is made by the Secretary of State, after selection 
by a board in England. 

12. (i) The ginning and pressing factories mainly recruit their subordinate stafi: 
from outsiders. In a ver}' few cases apprentices trained in the same factory are 
employed. 

In the larger textile mills and the bigger perennial factories the subordinate 
sta:ff is generally obtained by promotion from the ranks and from apprentices trained 
in their own factories. Apprentices trained in sister factories are also recruited. 
Jobbers are mostly promoted from the ranks in the same mill. 

In the cement factories apprentices are recruited. In the gun carriage factory, 
foremen and assistant^ foremen are recruited by selection after advertisement, but 
chargemen and supervisors are promoted from the workmen and apprentices. 

In the mining industry, foremen are generally recruited direct or from students 
or apprentices trained for the mining board examinations in some of the coal mines. 
Mates and sardars are recruited by promotion from miners. In the manganese mines 
new applicants are appointed by mine managers who, after training them, place them 
in grades according to their ability. In the coal mines, in making selection, considera¬ 
tion is given largely to the ability of the existing employees to handle labour decently. 

(ii) FaciUhes for iraimn^ and promotion of workmen .—^The only facilities of this 
nature provided in the province are the following:— 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur, have had a regular system of training apprentices 
which has been in force since the inception of the mills. The system pro\ddes for 
training apprentices (sometimes with university qualifications) both for managerial 
and supervising positions as well as for the subordinate supervising sta:fi. An 
apprentice receives an incremental scale of pay during the full five-year period of 
apprenticeship and practically the whole staff of the mills is recruited from such 
apprentices. Many apprentices trained in this mill have also joined other concerns 
and the mill authorities report that “ there have been instances of ambitious young 
men of ordinary education who by dint of self-help and unremitting toil have out¬ 
stripped their brothers with superior initial qualifications.'’ 

The Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore, maintains a regular apprentice class 
with a scheduled course of instruction for five years both theoretical and practical. 
Such apprentices are admitted after an entrance examination ; and chargemen and 
supervisors are recruited from these. This institution also maintains a boy artisans* 
class for the benefit of the sons of their employees. 

Some of the other perennial, and a few seasonal, factories also provide facilities 
for training their own workmen and apprentices, but no accurate figures are available. 
In impoi-tant mines like the Ballarpur and Ghugus collieries in the Chanda district, 
and the Pench Valley and amalgamated collieries in the Chhindwara district, and 
the Central Provinces Manganese Ores Company’s and the Central Indian Mining 
Company’s manganese mines, training is given by the managers to miners who 
desire it "for the qualifying examination. The managing staff aWays tries to train the 
ordinary miner as well; and mates and sardars are recruited from such trained 
hands. With the assistance of Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Company’s collieries 
mining lecture classes were opened at Parasia and five students passed the third year 
examination in 1927. These classes, however, had unfortunately to be closed last 
- year on account of the lack of students, due perhaps to the trade slump. Mr. G. O. 
Burgoyne* the manager of the Pench Valley coalfields, who was in charge of these 
classes, reports : ’’ New applicants of the right sort for apprenticeship at the collieries 
have become rare and unless coal mining takes a turn for the better the classes will 
, not continue to justify tihcir existence.” 

IS, (i) The relations between the staff and rank and file are reported to be good 
in all the industries. 
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(iii) Works committees are conspicuous by their absence in the industrial under¬ 
takings of this province and the employees are generally in direct touch with the 
managing staff. 

The only exception was in the case of the Government Gun Carriage Factory at 
Jubbulpore where a works committee had been in existence for some time, but has 
been in abeyance since 1926. The objects of this committee were :— (a) to promote 
feelings of good fellowship all round; (6) to improve out-turn; {c) to improve 
educational qualifications of workmen ; (d) to suggest means of welfare work. 

15. (i) In the ginning and pressing factories a good deal of work is done on contract. 
The labour contractors supply labour on payment on output, with a stipulated 
minimum, or on a commission basis. Pressing of bales, filling of cotton hojhas, 
picking and carrying of cotton seeds and carting, are some of the items of work done 
on contract. In the perennial cotton mills the work done by contractors consists of 
building construction, cartage, the loading and unloading of goods at railwa}" stations 
and at mills, and stacking of bales of cotton yarn and cloth. 

In some of the pottery works, quarrying and removing of clay and limestone are 
done by contract. 

^ The most extensive employment of contractors as intermediaries exists in the 
mining industry. More than 50 per cent, of coal is raised by contract. In the 
Ballaipur colliery, all work, excluding safety work, ultimate supervision and manage¬ 
ment is done through contractors. In the manganese mines, ore excavations, loading 
and building work are done on contract. 

(ii) Sub-contracting does exist on a small scale, but is not of much importance. 
The mines do not recognize sub-contracts. 

(iii) _ The employers report that the fullest control is exercised by the officials 
of the industries over contractors' labourers and their working conditions. But the 
experience of the factory department is that there is a certain amount of slackness 
of control over conditions of work done on contract. 

* (iv) A certain amount of laxity in the observance of factory rules and regulations 
is observed in factories where much work is done on contract. This is specially true 
of the seasonal cotton and ginning factories. Control m the mines over the conditions 
of contract work appears to be adequate. 

m.—^Housing. 

16. (i) Housing accommodation is provided for about 7,500 workers by some of 
the larger factories and mills. Of these, approximately 3,700 are in the textile mills 
and 2,000 in cement,, pottery and other works; and 1,800 belong to other minor 
industries. Details of these employers and the extent of housing accommodation 
provided by each, are given in Appendix IV. It appears from this statement that 
19 per cent, of the labour in the textile industry, and 7’5 per cent, of the labour 
in the minor industries, is provided with housing by the employers. 

In addition to housing accommodation the Pulgaon Cotton Mills maintain a 
settlement covering an area of 15 acres, on which the millhands are allowed to build 
their own huts on payment of a nominal ground rent of 4 annas per annum per 
100 square feet. 

The improved housing scheme started by the Empress Mills at Indora,* a suburb 
of Nagpur, deserves special mention. 

This is the most systematic attempt made to solve the housing problem of the 
workpeople. It should, however, be noted that only the better paid employees can 
avail themselves of the advantages of this scheme. 

A large proportion of the labour in the mining areas is housed in brick-built 
quarters provided by the mines, but no exact figures are available. The Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association reports that labour is fully provided with 
housing by the employers with the exception of such proportion of it as does not 
wish to live in pucca houses and prefers to build their own kuchha huts. The Central 
India (Manganese) Mining Company reports the same about the conditions in their 
mines. The managers of the larger Cmiindwara coal mines report that at most of 
their mines the company has built up-to-date quarters for housing the labour force 
and staff resident on the mines. This housing scheme is still in progress at the mines. 
At the present time about 50 per cent, of the resident labour force is quartered in 
well-built houses, and during the next few years this percentage will be increased, 
The report seems , to indicate that many of the labourers prefer to live in their own 
kuchha huts. The employers provide those who do with a free supply of land and 
hutting ,n^teiials* ,.. 

^ ithbuit of thie scheme is given in the firm’s memorandum. 
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(ii). No housing accommodation is provided by Government tor labourers. 
Government, howdver, fully co-operated in developing the Indora scheme of the 
Empress Mills at Nagpur by setting apart a large area of 200 acres and granting a 
lease on favourable terms. Local bodies like municipalities have done veiy little 
hitherto for the housing of workers, but some municipal schemes for the removal 
of congestion in working-class localities are at present under consideration. The 
Nagpur Municipality proposed a housing scheme for workers in a part of the city 
called Pachpaoli, biit dropped it for lack of funds. The Khamgaon, Shegaon, and 
Khandwa Municipalities have also similar proposals under consideration for removing 
congestion in slums and providing better housing facilities lor working-class people\ 
These schemes, however, have not as yet matenalised. 

(lii) No houses have been built hj private landlords in the industrial towns 
specially for the accommodation of the working-classes. A considerable percentage 
of the older established workers in the larger industrial towns, however, does live 
in houses provided by private landlords. A rough estimate puts the percentage of 
labour utilizing such accommodation at 25 per cent, at Akola and Nagpur. 

(iv) About 85 per cent, of the workers live in houses constructed by themselves. 
No detailed figures or information are available. Some factoiy owmers provide free 
land for huts for labourers , but in most cases the labourers have to take a lease of 
Government or private land. Government land is leased for building purposes in 
poorer quarters without any premium and at a rent of 1 anna per 100 square feet 
Settlements of -vvorlang-classes of this nature are common in the larger industrial 
towns like Nagpur, Amraoti, and Akola, specially in the cotton districts, and are 
locally known as " files.** Although the amenities provided by municipalities for 
these labour colonies are negligible, the occupants have generally to pay house-tax 
or haisiyat-tax to the local municipalities at the rate of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per annum. 

As already mentioned above, a certain percentage (roughly about 40) of mine 
labourers live in huts constructed by them on land and with materials supplied free 
by .their employers, 

18. (i) All the regular houses provided by the factories and mines are brick-built 
and are of the type of one-room tenement, with a small verandah or open courtyard 
attacljed. The plinth of the room does not exceed one foot, except in the case of the 
big chawls, like that of the Model Mills, Nagpur, The average dimensions of the 
rooms .are 10 ft. by 8 ft. by 7 ft., and the dimensions of the doors are generally 
6 ft. by 3 ft. Small windows are provided, but they are not generally so located as 
to provide cross ventilation. The houses are generally constructed in the form of 
barracks, each block consisting of four to ten rooms. The Model mills quarters are 
of the type of double-storied chawls. The average number of inmates per tenement 
does not exceed five. The floor of the houses provided by the larger mills is generally 
of cement or murrum, but many of the houses in these mills and the houses in the' 
smaller factories have kuchha floors. These houses compare favourably with those 
which the labourers generally occupy in the rural areas before they take to industrial 
life ; blit these colonies, except in the mining areas, have not the advantage of the 
open-air and ventilation of rural areas. Considering the fact that the standard of 
life of the lower classes in India is low it cannot be said that the accommodation 
provided is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the workers* requirements. The 
area available in the environment of the tenement for subsidiary domestic purposes 
like cooking, batiiing and washing is, however, ve^ small and very often the workers 
have to supplement the accommodation which is provided by enclosing the small 
verandah with bamboo partition or screens of cotton stalks, sometimes plastered 
with cow dung and mud. 

As already indicated, th^ standard of the quarters provided by the Empress IS^Iills 
at the Indora extension is superior to that of the ordinary rooms provided by other 
mills. Each room is 10 ft. 8 in. by 10 ft. 8 in. and has a front verandah 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, as well as a back verandah 5 ft. wide, which latter has been enclosed to serv'e 
as kitchen and store-room. 

With regard to mining areas, the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association 
says that the houses provided are at least equal to those that the employees normally 
occupy in their villages. The Central Provinces (Manganese) Mining Company 
reports that the houses are 10 ft. by 12 ft. to 15 ft, by 20 ft., according to the number 
of members of the family and the average number of inmates is three. Labourers 
prefer a type of building which does not contain windows, but the houses are so 
constructed that there is an air space between the walls and the roof. Reports from 
the Chhindwara coal mines show that the houses provided more than satisfy the 
demand of the mines. Wherever pncca quarters have been constructed each man 
with his wife is accommodated id a one-room tenement with a private cooking 
verandah. These quarters are built in blocks of not more than four with high plinths 
and good roof, and the surroundings of these blocks are free of all obstacles, so that 
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the labourers can construct compounds if they so desire. For the better class ol 
skilled labourers slightly better accommodation is provided, in that they are given 
two rooms with verandahs. For the Indian supervising staff the coal mines provide 
small detached bungalows with three or four rooms and a verandah, walled com¬ 
pounds, kitchen, latrines and bath rooms. From the reports received the standard 
of housing at the mines, specially that provided in recent years, appears to be 
superior to that of the accommodation provided generally by employers in urban 
areas. 

The huts constructed by the workers themselves in the industrial towns and in 
the mining camps are, of course, of a lower standard. In these settlements all 
grades of houses from double-stoned buildings of mud, bricks and country tiles 
(owned by some of the better paid workers) to mere hovels made of bamboo matting, 
not unlike wigwams, are to be seen. The most common type is a hut constructed of 
wattle and mud walls roofed with grass thatching, country tiles or sometimes with 
corrugated iron sheets, the height of which barely exceeds 6 ft. even at the ridge. 
Plinths are practically non-existent, and windows or openings are rare. In mining 
areas huts are generally of wattle and thatching, the door is too low, and the inmates 
generally cannot pass upright through the doors. Leaking roofs and damp floors 
are common during the rains. 

(ii) From the point of view of ideal hygienic conditions the present accommoda¬ 
tion of the labourers in urban areas must be considered to be capable of considerable 
improvement. A large percentage pf the houses provided by the factories and mines 
are perhaps adequate in that they are not a danger to health. But it is most unsatis¬ 
factory that the same room should have to be used for residence as well as sub¬ 
sidiary domestic purposes like cooking. The inmates often improvize more accom¬ 
modation by enclosing the verandah with bamboo tattas and other partitions. But 
this practice is not universal. Similarly, part of the courtyard is very often enclosed 
for a “ nahani(bathing and washing platform), but many of the workers have to 
perform these operations in the open without any privacy. Even the confinement 
of women takes place in the same room in which the family lives and cooks. There 
is very little cross ventilation, although it must be admitted that such windows as 
are provided are generally blocked up by the inmates themselves in order to keep 
off the sun and rains for the sake of warmth in winter. 


There is practically no provision for outside street lighting in these settlements 
of the labourers, even in areas where the municipalities levy some tax on the occu¬ 
pants. Most employers, however maintain sweepers for keeping the areas fairly 
clean. There is no sort of drainage, and the sight of the waste water of every house 
accumulating into an insanitary cesspool is more the rule than the exception. Most 
of the mills and some of the factories provide common latrines for their labour 
colonies, and in many cases these are used especially by the women. But it is more 
usual for these labourers to resort to the open land and fields adjoining their colonies. 
This is particularly the case in mining camps where conditions are more rural. 
Water supply from wells or taps in some towns is generally adequate. 

There are many cases of two or three brothers with their wives and sometimes 
with the addition of their parents using the same small room. But the results of 
enquiries into overcrowding in town made in connection with the last census of 1921 
do not disclose any acute overcrowding in these areas* The number of families per 
house shows an average figure of less than 1, the maximum average being 1 »05 
family per house. The number of persons per house varies between the average of 
L 73 to 6, the general figure being somewhere between 4 and 5. The average figure 
for the whole province has been S since 1891. The average number of houses per 
square mile was 23 in 1891,21 in 1901* 25 in 1911, and 24 in 1921, Enquiries in con-. 
nection with the preparation of living index numbers disclosed the following average 
and maximum figures per house at Nagpur and Jubbulpore. For workers with 
incomes ranging from Rs. 70 to Es. 100 per month. 

Average persons per house. 


Nagpur 


r Male adult 
< Female adult 
(^Children (Utider 14) 


1*47 

1-47 

1*39 


Total .. .. 4'33 


Jubbulpore 


C Male adult 
-< Female adult 
(^Children (under 14) 


1-28 

M7 

1*31 


Total .. .. 3-76 
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Maximum number of persons per house. 


{ Male adult .. .. 2*4 

Female adult.2*4 

Children (under 14) .. ..2*4 

Total .. .. 7*20 

f Male adult .. .. .. 2*2 

Jubbulpore.-j Female adult.2*1 

LChildren (under 14) .. .. 2*3 

Total .. .. 6*60 


The greater danger to the working people springs from the insanitary surroundings 
rather than from the inadequacy of accommodation. The census report of 1921 
says, " The conclusion based on the statistics is that, whether we look at the number 
of persons per house or the number of houses per acre, there is nothing at all com¬ 
parable with the congestion in large cities in India, to say nothing of the slums of 
European countries. Indeed, from a sanitary point of view, it is probable that there 
is much more danger to the public health, arising from imperfect facilities for drain¬ 
age, breeding-grounds for mosquitoes formed by stagnant water, and impure water 
supply than there is from the too great pressure of humanity on space.” 

In mining areas the housing provided by employers is reported to be suitable in 
every way from the hygienic point of view. The houses are so built that they can be 
cleaned cheaply and with ease. 

19. The major portion of the regular accommodation provided by* the employers 
is utilized by the workers, but in the mining area a large percentage of the workers 
seems to prefer to live in huts in the open. In urban areas nearly 75 per cent, of the 
families are often in a position to rent better acco.mmodation outside the mills by 
pooling what they are prepared to spend on house rent and sharing houses. There 
is, perhaps, also some prejudice against the standard tenement provided by the 
mills, and a small percentage of the rooms provided thus remains unoccupied. 

In mining areas the entire accommodation provided is reported to be utilized. 

20, A comparative statement of average rent rates on the various classes of 
accommodation in some of the leading industrial towns is given below:— 


Class. 

Nagpur. 

Akola. 

Amraoti. 

! 

Ellich- 

pur. 

Jubbul- 
i pore. 

Raipur. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

(i) By employers 

1 0 0 

0 6 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

Free. 

(ii) By landlords 

2 0 0| 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 



xo 

3 0 0 






Ground re 

nt of 1,001 

i) square ft 




(iii) By workers tliem- 

0 8 0! 

2 0 0l 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 

— 

0 4 8 

, selves* 

per 

per 

per 

per 

— 

per 


month. 

annum. 

annum. 

month. 


month. 


No rent is charged for housing provided by mines. 


21, Sub-letting does not exist to any appreciable extent and is prohibited in the 
quarters provided by the factories and mines. In some cases persons coming from 
the same villages as the occupants in quest of employment are temporarily accom¬ 
modated, Keports Imve been received of stray cases of attempts to evict the workers 
from the chawls provided by the employers at the time of strikes, but the intervention 
of the executive authorities has usually stopped this. During the strike last year in 
the Akola Cotton Mills, Limited, the strikers refused to yacate their quarters when an 
attempt was made to evict them and continued to occupy the quarters throughout 
the period of fite strike, which lasted forty-six days. The mill authorities have since 
then imposed monthly rents varying from 4 annas to S annas to emphasize the position 
of the workers as tenants. 
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22. It is remarkable that low standard of housing accommodation does not 
appear to have a serious moral efiect The standard of privacy is, of course, veiy^ low, 
but it IS a fact that berious moral irregularities occur very rarely in these settlements. 
This may be attributed to the influence of religious and social traditions, which 
are deep-seated even in the lower classes of Indians 


IV.—Health. 


23. General health conditions of workers are reported to be good on the whole 
in all recent annual repoits on the administration of both the Indian Factories Act 
and the Indian Mines Act The ravages of epidemic diseases such as plague, cholera, 
influenza, relapsing fever, small-pox, etc., are mentioned in the factory reports of 
1915 to 1920, In 1921, too, mention is made of most of these diseases, but the 
attacks are said to have been milder Later reports seem to indicate a healthier 
condition. In the mining areas slight outbreaks of small-pox, cholera, plague arid 
influenza in a few mines were reported in 1927, while in 192S outbreaks of cholera, 
influenza, malaria and small-pox in several labour camps occurred ; 125 attacks and 
six deaths occurred in 1927, and 280 attacks and 61 deaths in 1928 from those 
diseases. It should be noted that most of these diseases prevailed during these 
years in an epidemic form in these areas, and were by no means peculiar to the labour 
population. 

(i) Mortality figures exclusively amongst workpeople are not available. But 
private information from the following sources indicates that death-rates are 
Factory Owners’ Association for Khamgaon Ginning 

and Pressing Factories .. .. .. . . 20 per mille 


Burhanpur Tapti Mills 
Pencil Valle}' Coalfields, Parasia 
The Empress Mills, Nagpur .. 


..11 
. . 15 ,, 

.. 6-26 ,, per annum from. 

last five years’, 
average. 


The death rates between the ages of 15 to 50 years at the important industrial 
centres may be considered a fair index of the death rates of factory labourers. Ajj 
few figures are given below r— 


Industrial centres. 

Death rate 

between the age period 

15 to 50 years, 
per mille. 

General death 
rate per mille. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

Nagpur town 

9-70 

11-88 

4-25 

50*8 

Amraoti 

9‘72 

8-15 

39-4 

41-7 

Akola 

7*03 

‘ 7-55 

28-0 

35-0 

Khamgaon ., 

6-86 

5-46 

37-5 

30-3 


Mortality figures for the Empress Mills, Nagpur, are :— 

Deaths in all. 


1924 51 

1925 43 

1926 74 

1927 79 

1928 66 


Total .. 


313 in five years. 
66*6 per annum. 


On 31st December, 1928, the number of hands on the muster roil was 8,934, 
anCbtt 31st,December* 1927, it was 8,782, So the death rates work out to:— 
1927, mille; 1928, 7*5 per miUe; and these, figures are appro^dmately the 

same; as the Ha^ur figure of mortality between the ages of 15 and 50 years. 
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(ii) Figures for birth rate and infant mortality amongst labouring classes alone 
are not available. The figures of birth and infant mortality relating to these classes 
cannot, however, diverge to any great extent from those of the general birth rate 
and general infant mortality in industrial towns. These figures for the principal 
industrial towns of the province are given below :— 


Industrial 

towns. 

Birth rate 
per millo. 

Death rate 
per mille. 

Infant mortality 
per miUe. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Nagpur 

59*23 

58*47 

56*35 

48*28 

42*50 

50*86 

302*33 

353*59 

290*47 

Gondia 

34*00 

46*41 

41*73 

26*75 

36*92 

30*23 

271*47 

303*03 

221*22 

Hinganghat 

45*23 

48*02 

47*09 

49*30 

30*64 

29*42 

278*92 

213*08 

241*98 

Pulgaon 

32*38 

39*50 

37*75 

26*50 

21*63 

22*57 

248*96 

221*09 

227*76 

Jubbulpore 

40*24 

33*68 

38*64 

37*02 

28*55 

30*95 

278*56 

227*85 

251*61 

Katni 

48*83 

52*59 

53*75 

39*12 

43*59 

49*59 

299*69 

263-77 

240*86 

Khandwa .. 

37-61 

40*26 

46*79 

32*16 

36*52 

34*03 

308*53 

336-42 

271*13 

Burhanpur.. 

52*43 

51*84 

56*69 

42*88 

35*64 

40*96 

292*09 

220*73 

277*12 

Amraoti 

51*24 

55*31 

56*06 

48*10 

39*39 

41*68 

318*44 

231*95 

254*99 

Akola 

43*00 

42*63 

43*57 

33*86 

28*02 

35*02 

266*58 

214*37 

276*67 

EUichpur .. 

49*83 

51*84 

50*29 

42*64 

36*99 

37*40 

288*82 

196*13 

237*10 

Yeotmal 

48*32 

48*96 

49*48 

34*05 

28*95 

29*93 

260*50 

201*43 

236*81 

^fpiamgaon,. 

41*53 

42*98 

40*23 

35*12 

37*57 

30*31 

267*79 

291*38 

241*59 

kaipur 

39*64 

38*65 

41*86 

33*33 

38*70 

36*33 

300*00 

303*64 

315*89 

Badnera 

42*60 

46*07 

43*73 

33*94 

34*35 

25*46 

231*50 

187*72 

140*48 


(iii) {a) Working conditions in the perennial factories, especially the larger ones, 
are satisfactory. There is plenty of scope, however, for improvement in ventilation, 
maintenance of a suitable temperature, suitable flooring, general cleanliness, proper 
spacing o^ machinery,'and pr^^ision of places for meals and lockers for keeping them 
away from dirt and dust, -xxx addition to these, considerable improvements are 
required in the seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nuisance and for proper 
lighting. ^ 

(6) Very little information is available regarding the working conditions obtaining 
in home industries. 

The Hand4oom Industry ,—^The conditions are not very bad. Weavers are 
generally cleanly in their habits. Conditions at the homes of carpet and durrie makers 
are, however, not so satisfactory. 

The Bidi Industry ,—Home conditions are certainly inferior to those of the 
neighbouring population and some overcrowding has been noticed. 

Shellac Factories ,—Conditions are not satisfactory as overcrowding and insanitary 
surroundings, caused by insujSicient drainage of waste water, exist. The director of 
public health, who has recently inspected a few of these factories, has recommended 
early action to effect an improvement. 

(iv) Table No. II, on page 17 of the Bulletin on Index Numbers for Cost of Livmg 
at Jubbulpore and Nagpur, gives a list of dietary and average annual consumption 
per family of working-class people in both these towns. These data are fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the industrial centres of the province. The articles of diet and the 
quantities consumed per annum are :— 


Cereals— 


Nagpur. 

Jubbulpore, 

Rice 


., 488 seers. 

331 seers. 

Wheat 


.. 266 „ 

411 „ 

Jawari 

Pulses— 


39 „ 

101 „ 

Axhax (tur) dal 

.. 

.. 65 ,, 

64 „ 

Gram ,, 

«• 

26 „ 

13-8 „ 

Lakhori ,, 

•. 

.4 24 „ 

1-5 „ 

Masur „ 

. • 

2*8 „ 

15 

XJrad „ . 4 

44 

D5„ 

8 „ 


<1193) 
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The articles of diet and the quantities consumed per annum— contd. 
Other "food articles— 


Gur .. 

.. 



9 

seers. 

14 seers. 

Sugar 




9 

,, 

15 „ 

Tea .. 




0- 

7 lbs. 

1*2 lbs. 

Fish.. 




2 

seers. 

1*2 seers. 

Beef 




0 

2 „ 

2*1 „ 

Mutton 




16 

,, 

10 „ 

Milk 




13 


43 „ 

Ghee 




4 

,, 

10 „ 

Salt .. 




25 

> t 

18 „ 

Chillies 




14 

»> 

3-3 „ 

Turmeric .. 




2 

> t 

2*2 „ 

Potatoes 




17 

t > 

21*4 „ 

Onions 




18 

t > 

7*8 ,, 

Mustard oil 




2 

it 

4*2 „ 

Til oil 




17 

t > 

7 „ 

Coconut oil 




1 

rt 

1*5 „ 


In Chhattisgarh Division the dietary is slightly different, as the inhabitants in 
those parts eat very little wheat and jawan, which can, therefore, be neglected 
altogether, and their main cereal is rice, which is often taken in the form of “ Basi/*^ 
that is, rice kept soaked in water over-night or for several hours, and the consumption 
of vegetables, pickles and pulses is much smaller. Oil, ghee, and potatoes find only 
a small place in the dietary, and tea and sugar are rarely taken. 

The diet indicated above is not satisfactory from a scientific point of view. The 
nourishment obtained compares unfavourably with that of western countries or 
Japan, as is evident from the comparison made in the statement given below :— 


Meat .. 

Annual Consumption per Man. 

United States, 
lbs. 

.140 

Japan. 

lbs. 

21*5 

Fish ., 


. . 

21 

50*5 

Eggs .. 

.. 


30 

2*1 

Legumes (pulses) 



28 

35*5 

Bread and cereals . 


.. 340 

309*4 

Vegetables 

.. 


.. 420 

459*4 

Sugar .. 

.. 


63 

14*1 

Fruit ,. 



.. 200 

29*7 

Other foods .. 



33 


Milk .. 

.. 


500 

2*2 


In the United States of America, 500 lbs. of milk is consumed per head as well> 
whereas an entire worker*s family in this province does not consume more than 
90 lbs, of milk. 


A statement showing the average constituents of the diet of a single man has 
been obtained from Akola, in which the monthly cost is also shown :— 


Cost. 

Rs. a. p. 

Wheat 24 lb. in one month .* 2 4 0 

Rice 16 ,, ,, ,, ,. ,. .. 1 10 0 

Pulses 10 ,, ,, ,. .. ..150 

Salt 4 „ .0 16 

Red pepper J ,, ,, „ .. .. ..030 

Ghee 1 »* •• •* •• 10 0 

Fresh vegetables.100 

Tobacco, betel nuts, etc. .. .. ,. .. 18 0 


Total.. .. 8 15 6 


(v) Considering the general inferiority of Indian physique, the physique of workers 
is said to be good on the whole in this province, though the average stature is short. 
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Some individuals were selected at random from textile mills and oil mills. Keports 
regarding physique have also been received from some collieries and seasonal factories. 
The average figures thus obtained are given below :— 


Textile mills— 

Height. 

Weight- 

ft. 

ins. 

lbs. 

Hinganghat .. 

.. 5 


117 


5 

3 

120 

Burhanpur 

.. 5 

4 

113 


5 

6 

118 


5 

2 

119 


4 

11 

108 

Akola .. 

.. 5 

6 

116 


5 

4 

103 


5 

2 

101 


5 

0 

90 

Jubbulpore .. 

. -.. 5. 

8 

125 


5 

5 

125 

Coal mines— 

Ballarpur 

5 

1 

101 

Weight. 

lbs. 

Telegu 

, ,, , 

. .. 

140 

Mahar 

. 


120 

U.P. Man.. 

Seasonal factories— 

. 

. 

150 

Khamgaon .. 


» »• 

130 

Nagpur (Ralli Brothers) .. 

. .. . 


102 

Raipur 


. 

125 

Pandhuma 

. 

. 

118 


The differences between the weights of workers hailing from different places is 
often due to heredity. For example, the wheat-eating labourers from the United 
Provinces and Central India have, as a rule, a much better physique than those 
from other places. The recruits from the Bombay side come next, while the rice¬ 
eating labourers from Chhattisgarh are bom with the poorest physique. 

The chart published by the Factory Labour Commission of 1907 gives the following 
comparative figures:— 


Province. 

Average 
weight of 
spinners. 

Average 
weight of 
prisoners. 

Difference. 

Bombay. ,. 

102-9 

112-12 

10-3 

Central Provinces and Berar 

100-92 

110-45 ■ 

9-53 

United Provinces. 

107-01 

115*08 

8-07 

Burma 

117-14 

125-70 

8-56 

Bengal . 

107-93 i 

115-05 1 

7-12 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

108 

110-84 

2-84 

Punjab .. .. .. .. 

113-08 

115-05 

1-97 

* Madras . 

113-63 

114-38 

0-75 


(vi) Disturbance of sex ratio in the industrial towns of this province is not so 
marked as in larger cities like Bombay, Calcutta, or Ahmedabad, and very little 
practical effects of such disturbance have been noticed. In this province the tendency 
is for labourers to work as a family and to move together from one place to another, 
both man and wife contributing to the common purse. The census report of 1921, 
however, reveals that the proportion of females to 1,000 males is 864 in Kagpur and 
762 in Jubbulpore. The total urban population consists of 754,989 males and 686,441 
females, or a proportion of 909 females to every 1,000 males. The difference is not 
large and, is partly due to the presence of certain trading classes such as Bohras, 
Marwaris, Bhatias, who reside for a portion of the year at their business centres 
and retire to their homes periodically. 

In Akola, where the percentage of immi^ant labour is high, it is reported that 
25 to 30 per cent, of labourers live with their wives and families. There is no con¬ 
clusive evidence to show that the prevalence of venereal diseases amongst industoal 
labourers is high or what the extent of these diseases is in this class. Mill authorities 
say that labourers so affected avoid the hospitals. The dispensary figures for venereal 


ai93ii 
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diseases at one mill at Akola are only 2 per cent. Published figures from all the 
mill dispensaries are generally as low and in most cases lower still. The Tirody 
Manganese Ore Company report, however, that at their mines, the chief diseases 
are venereal, but no figures are given The prevalence of venereal diseases is high 
in the Chhattisgarh districts and Nagpur. 

Figures for the incidence of venereal diseases in some of the main town are as 
follows :— 




Total 

Percentage 
of venereal 

Percentage 

with 


Venereal 

number of 

cases to 

respect 

Districts. 

diseases 

cases treated 

total 

to the 


treated. 

during the 
year. 

number 
of cases 
treated. 

population 
of the 
district. 


1927. 


^Q'agpur .. .. .. ] 

3,917 

244,601 

1-60 

0-494 

Vardha .. 

738 

118,700 

0*62 

0*159 

i^haada 

755 

85,153 

0-89 

0-112 

Balaghat .. 

479 

57,264 

0-84 

0-093 

^hhindwara 

328 

46,895 

0-85 

0*081 

^mraoti .. 

1,132 

191,940 

0-59 

0-124 

\kola 

1,678 

199,318 

0*84 

0-210 

Veotmal .. 

1,676 

108,316 

1-55 

0-223 

Buldana .. 

959 1 

165,761 

0-58 

0-137 

[ubbulpore 

671 

110,973 

0*60 

0-089 

STimar 

813 

93,886 

0-87 

0-205 

Total for Central Pro¬ 

27,634 

2,195,902 

1-26 


vinces and Berar. 






There is no reason to suppose that the incidence of venereal diseases among 
abourers is higher than among other classes. 

(24). (i) The law requires that first-aid appliances shall be provided in all factories 
emplo^ng more than 500 persons a day, and in all important mines. But the 
employers in many cases have provided well-equipped dispensaries. Medical 
facilities are within easy reach of almost all the factories borne on the register as 
well as of every important mining area in the province. In many cases a retaining 
fee is paid to the local doctor in charge of the Government hospital or that maintained 
by a local body,or some annual contributions are made to the hospitals by the 
employers for the treatment of factory cases. 

Thirteen perennial factories (with a total daily number of operatives of 20,380) 
maintain dispensaries of their own under qualified doctors, together, 1,86,634 
cases were treated in these in 1928. Free medical treatment including attendance 
in their quarters or in camps is provided. Almost all the important mines maintain 
well-equipped dispensaries of their own. There are eight dispensaries with doctors 
and three without whole-time doctors. For the Bench Valley and the Amalgamated 
Coalfields, Shaw Wallace & Company maintain one main hospital and five branch 
dispensaries near Parasia. At the Ballaipur Colliery, 7,892 cases were treated in 
the mine dispensary. At all the larger mines of the Central Provinces Manganese 
Ore Company* Limited, well-equipped dispensaries with beds for male and female 
patients are provided. There are eight dispensaries with doctors and 15 without 
whole*time doctors. Weekly visits are paid to the smaller mines by assistant 
medical officers. 

' (ii) Government hospitals are provided in all important towns and industrial 
centres. Grants-in-aid are also given to hospitals and dispensaries maintained by 
local bodies. 

(|ii) Local bodies such as municipalities and district councils maintain dispensaries 
and hospitals and women's hospitals are maintained out of the Dufferin Fund in 
the larger toTOs. Private charitable dispensaries or hospitals danced entirely by 
public subscriptions, are extremely rare. 

,26. (i) Generally, medical facilities are utilnsed freely by m^e labourer. In 
fhe dispensaries of miHs and perennial factories the number of cases treated was :— 
mB. Uhm; 1926* 184,900 ; 1927,358,300 ; 1928,186,634. 
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The figures obtained from three important mines for the year 1928, are :— 
Ballarpur colliery, 7,892; Bharweli manganese mine, 4,115 ; Pench Valley coalfields. 
Amalgamated coalfields, 10,208, 

(ii) Women workers are somewhat reluctant to accept medical facilities from 
male doctors. Hence they do not take advantage of the facilities provided except 
in case of serious illness. This prejudice is disappearing. Women workers, however, 
freely resort to women*s hospitals wherever available. In the Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
two dispensaries for women are maintained under a qualified lady doctor, and it is 
reported by the management that the female employees are taking full advantage 
of the medical facilities and relief thus provided. A maternity and child welfar© 
centre attached to a dispensary has been recently established by the Central Provinces 
Manganese Ore Company, Limited, at their Kandri mines under the charge of a 
qualified nurse. Although the services of the nurse are not as yet readily utilized 
by the labourers, it is reported that more advantage of the facilities provided is now 
taken than a few years ago. 

The reports of maternity and child welfare work in Nagpur given in the annual 
report of the Public Health Department, as well as the attendance at the women’s 
hospitals at different centres, show that women workers resort freely to these 
institutions. 


The average attendance, including that of women in dispensaries maintained by 
the different industries, is given below:— 


Textile mills 

Bengal-Nagpur railway 
workshop. 

Manganese mines 

Coal mines 

Cement works .. 
Pottery works .. 

Gun carriage factory .. 


Six mills maintain dispensaries. Average number of 
cases, 398 daily. 

Average number of cases from the workshop to the 
general dispensary of the railway, 7 daily. 

Eight mines maintain fully equipped dispensaries under 
qualified doctors. Average number of cases, 90 per 
day. In 15 more mines medicines are stocked and 
medical officers pay periodic visits (weekly). 

Eight collieries have fully equipped dispensaries under 
qualified doctors. Medicines are stocked in 3 more 
mines visited periodically by medical officers* 
Average number of cases, 141 per day. 

All three maintain dispensaries. Average number of 
cases treated, 36 per day 

Two maintain dispensaries. Average number of cases, 
9 per day. 

Two dispensaries are maintained. Average number of 
cases, 90 per day. 


Latrines and other Sanitary Arrangements. 

26. (a) (i) Latrines and urinals are provided at work places. There is also 
provision for the supply of drinking water. 


If females are employed, separate latrines screened from those for males and 
marked in the vernacular in conspicuous letters for women only ” and indicated 
by a female figure shall be provided. Those for males shall be similarly marked 
for men only ” and indicated by a male figure. 

(ii and iii) If the public water supply is intermittent, then there shall be provided 
a storage of water, fit for drinlang, supplying at least as many gallons per day as 
there are persons employed in the factory. In the seasonal factories in the smaller 
towns latrines are, however, seldom used, as Indian workers invariably prefer the 
neighbouring fields or open land. Arrangements for washing or bathing or retiring 
rooms for women are not provided. 

(6) latrines are not generally provided, as workers are accustomed to resort to the 
open fields. In some of the larger towns, however, municipal latrines are provided 
for labour colonies and these are utilised. For bathing places most workers set apart 
a corner of their compound where they improvise a platform of stones. These are 
generally open and have no privacy. Water is generally obtained from the public 
wells provided by the employers or local bodies or from public (municipal) water 
standards. At times the supply is inadequate ; and for washing purposes labourers 
often resort to nallas or rivulets in the neighbourhood. This source of supply is 
frequently contaminated. 

27, (i) There is a Provincial Board of Public Health, which interests itself in the 
general pubHc health of the Province. The director of public health acts in consul¬ 
tation with this Board. There is, however, no special organization for the inspection 
of health, and sanitary conditions of operatives in industrial undertakings. Prior 

{mS) B3 
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to 1912, the civil surgeon ol the district and his assistants used to inspect factories 
and mills ; but with the introduction of the Act, 1911. this has been discontinued. 
The local medical authorities have no statutory power to inspect factories and factory 
owners do not welcome informal visits by them. The director of public health and 
civil surgeons inspect the labourers’ colonies in the towns and interest themselves 
in the removal of congestion in the settlement of poorer classes and make suggestions 
from time to time to the local bodies for improving the sanitation in these areas. 
The sanitary staff of the local bodies also inspects labour settlements in the towns. 
There is, however, no special inspection of mills and factories. 

28. (i) Under Section 37 (2) (g) of the Indian Factories Act, the local government 
has framed rules regarding the standard of ventilation to be maintained in factories 
Inspectors have paid particular attention to this subject, and having regard to the 
climatic conditions, the ventilation of factories in this province is not unsatisfactory. 
There is one point which still requires further consideration, and that is the invention 
of some inexpensive and efficient method of alleviating the dust nuisance in cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. With the exception of rules regarding ventilation 
in factories and the control of humidification in cotton mills, there are no rules relating 
to the control of temperature in factories. It cannot be denied that temperature in 
most of the seasonal factories, and some of the perennial factories, is sometimes 
excessive, being higher than that obtaining in the majority of cotton mills. During 
the rains and cold weather the natural temperature is moderate and pleasant, but 
in the months of April, May and June, when a temperature of 116“ F. in the shade 
is often reached, the sole problem is that of endeavouring to counteract the fierce 
heat of the outside. 

(ii) Under the orders of the Government of India, following on the report of an 
expert appointed by them to enquire into the question of humidification in cotton 
mills, the local government framed rules relating to this subject. These rules came 
into force on the 15th August, 1926. Prior to this date there was no control exercised 
by the factory department over artificial humidification. Under the rules systematic 
readings of hygrometers and Kata thermometers were made compulsory. It was 
not, however, until the beginning of 1927 that all mill owners in the Province were 
able to equip themselves with the necessary recording instruments and they were 
therefore unable to comply with the rules immediately. Many already possessed 
hygrometers, but none the Kata thermometer. It was also found that in many 
instances existing hygrometers were not installed in positions necessary to give an 
accurate indication of the temperature of the rooms in which they were placed. 
Many managers experienced difficulty in. mastering the methods of taking readings 
with a Kata thermometer and in consequence the inspecting stafi had at the outset 
to devote a considerable amount of time to explaining the procedure and requirements 
of the new rules. 

In the dy climate of the Central Provinces and Berar, where the shade 
temperature is often 116® F. and the natural humidity 25 per cent., humidification 
by artificial means is necessary in all departments of the mills except during the 
rains, when the natural humidity becomes excessive. The systems generally in use 
in this province are as follo’^vs :— 

(1) The underground gutter system. 

^ (2) The Turbo humidifier. 

(3) The '' Vortex humidifier. 

(4) The Carrier ” system. 

(5) The Drosopher system. 

System Ko. 1 gives the best results. This method has the additional advantage of 
ensuring adequate ventilation as the air is being constantly changed. In many 
mills efiorts have been made to improve the circulation of the air by fixing simple 
paddle fans to existing shafting. Large exhaust fans have also been installed in 
some instances. Managers have made every effort to comply with the rules and a 
considerable ’ improvement in atmospheric conditions has been observed in many 
mills. The use of steam when the temperature of a department exceeds 85® F, is 
prohibited by the rules and the mills have experienced no difficulty in complying 
with this regulation. 

29. Ho record of industrial diseases is maintained in the province, but dust- 

asthma, bronchitis, consumption and other diseases of the respiratory system prevail 
in the industrial centres of the cotton coun'^ and pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
conj[unctivitis, fpreign bodies in the eye, ulceration, and respiratory diseases in the 
ndiung areas. ^ 

Skin, diseases* such scabies, ringworm and ulcers, are very common among 
indhsteial labourers, but ate not peculiar to this class. 
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In confirmation oi the above view, tables of patients treated at the dispensaries 
attached to the Pulgaon mill, which is not up to date in its equipment, and to the 
Empress mills (Nagpur), which is a very efficient, well-organized and up to date 
concern» Sire given below. The average number of mill hands at Pulgaon is approxi¬ 
mately 1,500 and at the Empress mills, 9,000. Statistics of important industrial 
diseases are shown for these two mills for 1924 and 1928. Tuberculosis is conspicuous 
by its absence :— 


Diseases. 

Total number of patients 
treated. 

Percentage of total cases 
treated. 

Pulgaon 
Mills. ^ 

Empress 
^ Mills. - 

Pulgaon 

I . Mills. . 

Empress 

1 .MUls. 

Years. 

Years. 

1924. 

1928. 

1 

1924. 

1 

1928. 

1924. 

1928. j 

j 1924. 

1928. 

Respiratory diseases 

1,980 

620 

1,189 

1,677 

49-13 

28-2 

4 - 94 ! 

4*93 

SMn diseases .. 

716 

175 

4.146 

7,391 

17-77 

8-0 

17-18 

21-74 

Diseases of the eye 

Not given 

495 

945 

Not given 

2-05 

2-78 

Venereal diseases 

156 j 

53 

48 

71 

3-87 

2-41 

•20 

•24 


The figures from the dispensary of Bharweli manganese mine (Balaghat) illustrate 
the diseases of mining centres. These figures refer to the year 1928 only :— 


Malarial fever .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,802 

Respiratory diseases .. .. .. .. .. .. 287 

Tuberculosis ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 60 

Pneumonia .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 

Diseases of the ear .. .. .. .. .. ,, 40 

Diseases of the eye (including foreign bodies in eye) .. 193 

Skin diseases .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 195 

Venereal diseases . 15 

Ulcers .. ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. 584 


Total cases treated.. 4,115 


On an average there is one death every month from pneumonia. 

Malarial fever is very common amongst workers and an investigation in 1921 
revealed that 75 per cent, of the labourers in the Ballarpur coal mines and 22 -4 per 
cent, of the labourers in the Bharweli manganese mines were infected with hook ox 
other species of worni. The management, however, claims that the agricultural 
labourers of the locality are similarly affected. In 1921 the Provincial Director of 
Public Health made a special enquiry in the Empress mills, Nagpur, to ascertain 
the incidence of hook-worm amongst industrial workers and the following is an 
extract from the letter in which the results of his investigation were communicated 
to the mill authorities:— 

Out of 6,740 employees examined by our staff, 714 or 10 *59 per cent, show 
infection with hoolnvorm and 1,417 or 21 *02 per cent, with roundworm. The result 
of our enquiry has brought to light a valuable fact, that the infection from hookworm 
disease, which is the more serious, is not nearly so prevalent among your workmen 
as was expected. This is attributed to the good sanitary arrangements of your 
mills. 

*'The town dwellers seem to make a free use of the mill latrines and these men 
show a very low percentage of infection in contrast to the workmen drafted from 
the neighbouring villages who show a much higher percentage, mz, 23-07 per cent. 

"The special staff has treated, up to 7th March, 161 cases of the hookworm disease 
among your employees with some apparent benefit, but the disease among your 
workmen is of a very mild type, and does not incapacitate them much." 

80, The Draft International Xabour Convention concerning sidmess insurance 
adopted at the conference of 1927, has been recently considered by this Government. 
A committee of experts consisting of representatives of employers and employees 
has considered the subject and come to the conclusion that any comprehensive 

(1193) 
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scheme of sickness insurance will not be practicable at the present stage of-P I* 
industrial development of the province. It might, however, be possible to devis 
scheme of sickness insurance to be applicable only to well-established perenn^he 
industries in which the labour force is reasonably stable. It is, however, anticipate a 
that labour would be strenuously opposed to any compulsory contributory schemial 
For example, a very liberal scheme of voluntary sickness insurance has been in forced 
for the last nine years at the Empress mills, Nagpur. Under this scheme, employeeST 
contributing 8 annas per month are entitled to sickness allowance of Rs. 25 per month 
up to six weeks and Rs. 15 per month for a further period of eight weeks, and 
employees contributing 4 annas per month receive half benefits. But during nine 
years, not more than 50 out of nearly 9,000 employees have taken advantage of 
the scheme. The views of the local Government on the other aspects of this question 
are set forth in a letter to the Government of India dated 17th April, 1929,* 


31. Maternity benefits are at present given at the following five factories. The 
number of beneficiaries at each place is shown :— 



1928. 

1927. 

1926. 

(a) The Empress Mills (consisting of five miUs), Nagpur .. 

202 

215 

191 

(&) Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Hinganghat. 

53 

61 

42 

{c) Messrs. Burn & Company, Pottery Works, Jubbulpore 

15 

10 

10 

{d) Savatram Ramprasad Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Akola. 

18 

— 

— 

{e) The Akola Cotton MUls, Limited, Akola 

4 

— , 

16 

Total. 

292 

286 

259 


AH these schemes are similar, leave of absence on full wages for a period varying 
from one to two months being given to expectant mothers, who are required to 
obtain from the doctor attached to the mill or factory an opinion regarding the 
probable date of confinement. Details are as follows :— 

Mill (a ),—Pays two months’ wages to women employees who have put in 11 
months’ previous service. Half the amount is given previous to confinement, and 
the other half afterwards. The average amount paid every year, vide this head, is 
Rs. 4,800. 

Mill (h).—^Pays one month’s wages unconditionally. Half is paid prior to confine¬ 
ment and half subsequently. 

Factory (c ).—Pays wages for six weeks at the time of confinement. 

Mill {d ).—Pays wages for six weeks to all expectant mothers. 

Mill (e ).—Grants leave for six weeks with full pay, or for three months on half 
pay, to those expectant mothers who have put in at least eight months’ service in 
the mill. 

There is no provision for maternity benefits in any other industry. In 1924 the 
Legislative Assembly declined to refer to the Select Committee a Maternity Benefit 
Bill brought forward by Mr. N. M. Joshi, the labour representative. In the Provincial 
Legislature notice of a similar measure was given simultaneously in 1928 by three 
members of the Council, viz,, Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale, Mr. M. K. Golwalkar and 
Mr. R, W. Fulay, a member nominated on behalf of the urban factory labourers. 
The last named obtained the first place in the ballot, and the Bill was introduced on 
the 22nd January, 1929, and was referred to a Select Committee in August of the 
same year. The Bill has not yet reached its final form, but if it follows the Bombay 
Bill which was passed by the Legislature of that province in March, 1929, it will 
provide for maternity benefits consisting of eight weeks’ wages to women workers for 
a period of one month, both before and after confinement, provided they have been 
in the previous continuous employment of the same factory for at least 11 months. 
It will also penalize the employment of such women, or their acceptance of employ¬ 
ment, in other factories during the period for which they draw maternity benefits. 
Government accei)ted broad principles of the BUI, but was unable to secure a 
postponement until the views of the Royal Commission on Labour were known. 
It is anticipated that little opposition will come from the proprietors of perennial 
factories to which alone the Bill wiU apply. 

* Hot printed here. The letter is reproduced in Appendix V to the Memorandum 
of the Government of India, 
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V.—Welfare. 

32. (i) Nowhere in the province except at the group of five cotton mills in Nagpur 
known as the Empress mflls is there any appreciable organized welfare work. The 
..Empress mills have a most comprehensive programme carried out with the co¬ 
operation of the local Young Men's Christian Association and the local Catholic 
Sisters. The Catholic Sisters devote their attention particularly to the welfare and 
education of women workers. A full description of the welfare work carried on by 
these mills is given in the report which they have already submitted to the Labour 
Commission and details are not therefore reproduced here. 


Eight other cotton mills and four minor industries also carry on welfare work on 
a small scale. The benefits consist mainly of educational facilities for the children 
of workers, creches, cheap grain shops, and facihties for games. A tabular statement 
of these is attached :— 


Names of industrial concerns. 
The Akola Cotton Mills, Limited, 
Akola. Number of operatives, 
984. 


The Tapti Mills, Limited, Burhan- 
pur. Number of operatives, 
1,551. 


The Berar Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany's Textile Mills, Badnera. 
Number of operatives, 1,482. 

Beckchand Mohota Cotton Mills, 
Hinganghat. Number of opera¬ 
tives, 1,482. 


The Savatram Cotton Mills, Limi¬ 
ted, Akola. Humber of opera¬ 
tives, 750. 


The Gun Carriage Factory, Jub- 
bulpore. Number of operatives, 
2,426. 


Cement works and potteries. Ce¬ 
ment works, 3, and potteries, 3. 
Total number of operatives, 
3,070. 


Facility provided. 

(а) A creche under a competent nurse, visited 

daily by a doctor. Average number of 
babies 30 per day. Free milk and sugar 
supplied. 

(б) Free grinding of corn. 

(c) Free use of soap and water for washing. 

(d) Occasional cinema shows. 

(e) Free primary school for children of workers 

and half-timers. 

(а) G 3 nnnasium (akhada), sports club and foot¬ 

ball ground. 

(б) A creche under two qualified nurses. Average 

number of babies 50 per day. 

{c) A factory school run by the mxmicipality is 
attended by 138 half-timers and children 
of workers. Bonus for regular attendance, 
free books and stationery supplied to 
half-timers. 

(d) A cheap grain shop was opened, but has 
been closed for lack of support. 

(a) A factory school for the education of 170 
half-timers. 

(5) A night school was started, but dissolved 

for lack of sufhcient attendance. 

(a) Contributions are made to the municipal 
school maintained at the mill, and half- 
timers are sent to it, 

(6) A cheap grain and cloth shop was in existence 

prior to 1927, but has since been closed. 

(а) A creche under the supervision of competent 

nurse. Average number of babies, 15 per 
day. 

(б) A sports club for football and other outdoor 

games has been started. 

(а) One Anglo-Vernacular Middle School with 

the aid of the Local Government for 
education of workers, children and half- 
timers. 

(б) Gratuity to workmen of long approved 

service or to their widows is paid out of a 
Fine Fund, 

(а) Two cement works and one pottery work 

maintain primary schools for the children 
of employees and half-timers. 

(б) In one cement works, a club for recreation 

known as the Kymore Gymkhana is 
provided. 

(c) Two cement works and one pottery provide 
a ground and accessories for out-door sports. 
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Names of industrial concerns. 
Raja Gokuldas Cotton Mills, Jub- 
bulpore. Number of operatives, 
^ 51 . 


The Pulgaon Cotton Mills, Limited, 
Pulgaon. Number of operatives, 
938. 


The Bansilal Abeerchand Mills, 
Hinganghat. Number of opera¬ 
tives, 1,536. 


Facility provided. 

{a) A gymnasium (Akhada) is established 
within the mills. 

(&) Attendance of half-timers to a municipal 
factory school control^pd by the mills is 
compulsory. 

(c) Small dining sheds have been erected inside 

the mills. 

(d) A Temperance society has been started 

amongst the mill hands. 

{a) A factory school for half-timers and children 
of mill hands. 

(b) A Provident Fund to which contributions 

equal to that of the workers and interests 
are paid by the mill. 

[а) A creche under competent ayahs. Average 

number of babies, 15 per day. 

(б) A factory school for half-timers only. Books 

are supplied free of charge. \ 

(c) Interest is t>aid on the Provident Fund^ 

deposits. 


The mines make provision for the elementary education of the children of workers. 
The Kandri manganese mine has recently added a maternity and child welfare centre 
to its dispensary, and one is proposed to be opened near Parasia for Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace & Company's coal mines. 


(ii) There is very little welfare work done by agencies other than the employers 
except the work done by the Young Men’s Christian Association of Nagpur and 
Catholic Sisters of the Nagpur Convent, under Mother Superior Naomi in co-operation 
with the Empress mills authorities. These two bodies conduct welfare work amongst 
the labourers of the Empress mills, living in the town. The work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is supervised by a Board consisting of the representatives of 
the mills and the Young Men’s Christian Association. The Mahar Association of 
Nagpur also carries out some educational work amongst workmen of the depressed 
classes. During the last three years infant welfare centres have been established 
under the auspices of the Provincial Red Cross Association and the municipalities 
in some of the larger industrial towns like Nagpur, Amraoti and Akola. Some of 
these are in mohollas containing a large working class population; and workers are 
taking advantage of such centres in an increasing degree. 

Missionaries are responsible for some welfare work in the mining areas of the 
Chhindwara and Chanda districts particularly in respect of education and temperance.’ 
Educational facilities provided by local bodies are also accessible to the working 
classes, the Independent Local Board for the mining areas of Chhindwara having 
provided six primary schools for the coal mines. 

33. Except at the Empress mills no regular staff of welfare officers and workers 
has been appointed. At this mill the authorities have entrusted the administration 
of this work mainly to the Young Men's Christian Association. Medical officers, 
lady doctors, nurses, assistant and nursery school teachers are appointed by the 
mill authorities directly. The officer in charge of the co-operative cheap grain shop 
is also appointed by them. » 

At other institutions, doctors, nurses and ayahs and the few other welfare workers 
that are required are appointed by the miU authorities. The child welfare centres 
established during the last three years by the Provincial Branch of the Red Cross 
Association direct their efforts particutely towards improving the condition of 
working class mothers. There is no other official or non-official organization of welfare 
workers, and welfare departments, such as are found in Eurpoean countries. 


35. Where the work is systematically and conscientiously carried out, the result^ 
achieved are very satisfactory, as in the case of the Empress mills. Welfare work has 
in this undertaking undoubtedly made the operatives more contented, more efficient 
and more stable. Sir Sorabji Mehta, the general manager of the mills, reports: 

All these forces have tended to create a better outlook on life. This may be gauged 
from the fact that the people are giving up some of their old evil customs. There is a 
distinct movement towards temperance and there is also a desire for the education 
of their. cMdren. The results of welfare work can never be accurately measured, but 
such wmrk by its very nature provides facilities for the development of personality. 
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gives opportunities for self-expression and organization and meets certain needs 
of the people which perhaps would not be met if they were left to themselves.*' The 
benefits provided at the Empress mills amount to a real increase in wages, and are 
of more advantage to labour than an increase in cash earning, which might be 
mis-spent. Creches are very popular and are much appreciated by women workers; 
of all classes. ^ The provision of them militates against the pernicious custom of 
mothers drugging their cliildren with small doses of opium to keep them quiet. 
At other industrial concerns, however, there is scope for improving and expanding 
welfare arrangements. With this object, Mr. Fulay, M.L.C., has introduced a Welfare 
Bill in the local Legislative Council, applicable to all factories employing more than 
100 wwkers. The bill is pending the consideration of the Council. 

36. Educational facilities have been provided by employers in the following 
industries only:— 

[а] Textile mills —(i) One mill provides nigh^ schools for adult workers and the 
average attendance at these is 400 ; (ii) seven mills have schools for children (half- 
timers) employed therein. * Total average attendance is 700; (iii) three mills have 
schools for workers* children. Average total attendance is 575. 

In all, about 1,680 persons receive instruction in the three Rs. 

(^) Coal mines. —(i) An evening school, provided for adults in one mine in the 
Chhindwara district, is progressing satisfactorily; (ii) three mines started schools 
for children, but these have now been taken over by the Independent Mining Local 
Board (in the Chhindwara district) which provides six schools in the mining areas. 
The mine owners contribute towards the cost by means of a school cess ; 
school for children is maintained by a mine at Chanda. 

(c) Manganese ore mines. —(i) There are no educational facilities for adult workers, 
except short lectures given at some of the mines for “ First Aid *’ training and instruc¬ 
tions on safety and other regulations to the mine mates and Indian supervisors; 
(ii) schools are provided for children in eight mines, the average attendance in three 
of which is 80. 

(d) Cement works. —(i) Schools are provided for the children of workers in two 
factories, the average total attendance being 66 or nearly 70. 

{e) Pottery works. —One pottery has a school for half-timers and the children of 
the workers, the average attendance being 88. 

^ (/) Gun Carriage factory. —^There is an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School for the 
children of the workers, including classes for 15 half-timers and 51 boy artisans. 
The average attendance in the school is 270. 

38. The co-operative movement has little hold on the ’workers of the province; 
but the following instances may be cited:— 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur. — (a) A co-operative store for the supply of cheap 
grain and cloth to the mill hands, registered under the name of Empress Mills' 
Co-operative Stores, Limited, is in existence where credit chits obtained by the 
‘employees from the mills are exchanged for grain or other necessaries of life. The 
amount is deducted from the pay of the purchasers. Cash sales are also encouraged, 
the net profits being over Rs. 15,000 in the year 1926-27. Monthly sales were 
Rs. 27,750 in 1926-27 against Rs. 16,319 in 1924-25, and cash sales increased from 
Rs. 300 per month to Rs. 2,500 per month. At the beginning of 1927 a branch store 
was opened at Indora, and other branches are expected to be opened in different 
bastis of the town. 

(б) The mill authorities maintain a voluntary pro'vident fund open to their em¬ 
ployees. The number of members on the roll on the 30th June, 1927, was 3,850, and 
contributions at the rate of 1 anna per rupee of wages are levied. The contributions! 
of the members in two years ending on the 30th June, 1927, amounted to Rs. 1,80,700. 

(c) The Empress mills* co-operative credit society was started in 1921, to provide 
credit at reasonable rates, and to free the employees from the grip of the money¬ 
lender. 


The Gun Carnage Factory^ Jubhulpore. — {a) A co-operative credit society is in 
existence in the factory for advancing loans to members at a low rate of interest. 

(&) A co-operative supply store was in existence in the workmen's lines, where 
any workman could obtain food-stuffs at reasonable rates and on credit up to a 
certain limit, varying according to his pay. But, unfortunately, the concern waa 
mismanaged and has been closed down this year. 

(a) The Akola Cotton Mills, Limited, Akola .—A co-operative grain shop with 200 
members has Imen recently started for providing grain at cost price to the mill hands. 
The Pulgaon Cotton Mills, Pulgaon, and Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand Mill„ 
Hinganghat, have organized provident funds for their workers. 
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VI.—^Education. 

40. (i) The children of workers in industrial areas are admitted to the existing 
educational institutions under the same conditions as apply to the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. Local bodies maintain an adequate number of primary schools at all the urban 
industrial centres in the province. The children in industrial areas are not under any 
special disadvantage in respect of educational facilities. 

(ii) All the educational facilities provided in the factories have been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. As a result of the recommendation made by the Factory 
Labour Commission of 1908, schools were opened by Government in the vicinity of 
factories for the benefit of the juvenile workers during the shift hours. These schools, 
in accordance with the general policy that vernacular education for boys should be 
controlled by local bodies, were transferred to the local authorities concerned in 1917, 
but Government continues to meet the vrhole of their cost. 

(iii) Beyond such facilities as are provided by the industrial undertakings which 
have already been described in the previous chapter, no special educational facilities 
for adults exist. Local bodies and Government maintain institutions for secondary 
and higher education in the industrial areas of the province. 

41. In this province there are three Government industrial schools and six aided 
industrial schools to which Government gives substantial grants. Two more in¬ 
dustrial schools are to be opened next year. These schools give training in carpentry 
and smithy. The course in most of the schools covers a period of tv^o years. A voca¬ 
tional Training Committee was appointed in 1923 and in accordance with its recom¬ 
mendations a certain amount of general education has been included in the course, 
which has been extended to three years, in some of the institutions, wlnle proposals 
for extending the course to three years in others are now under consideration. A 
considerable percentage of the passed students of these schools find employment in 
the industrial undertakings of the province. During the four years from 1924 to 
1927 nearly 400 students passed out of these schools, nearly 30 per cent, of whom 
found employment in existing concerns and 40 per cent, started business of their 
own. There is also a Government Engineering School at Nagpur, the students of 
which have no difficulty in obtaining emjjloyment after the completion of the course. 
This institution provides courses of training, covering a period of four years, in civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering and automobile engineering, while the addition 
of a course in electrical engineering is under contemplation. The school pays special 
attention to practical work. For other scientific, industrial and technical training, 
for which the local demand does not justify the expense of establishing separate 
institutions in the province, there exists a liberal provision of scholarships for enabling 

, the young men of the province to obtain training in institutions in India or in Europe 
and America, Every year a number of scholars are sent under this scheme to the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, the School of Technology, Cawnpore, the School 
of Mines, Dhanbad, and the Institute of Science, Bangalore. One technical scholar¬ 
ship is also awarded every year for advanced study in Europe or America. 

42. There is no doubt that education effects a considerable improvement. The 
experience of the Empress Mills at Nag;pur testifies to this fact; but no information 
based on a systematic study of the question is available. 

Vn.—Safety. 

43. The existing regulations under the Indian Factories Act (section 18) prescxihes 
a number of guards and fences for dangerous machinery used in a few major industries 
and also empower the inspector to require such additions as he considers necessary. 
But there has been nothing in the form of an agreement between employers, operatives 
and inspectors concerning fencing of machinery, prevention of accidents in the textile 
or any other industry as has taken place in Great Britain and other industrially 
advanced countries. As a result, the prescribed guards do not cover such a wide range 
as is customary in Europe. Even the lay-out of new mills is not subject to any regula¬ 
tion for securing the above object. A comparison of the existing provincial regula- 
^ons with the Notes of Agreement in the cotton spinning and weaving industry of 
fereat Britain will bear this out. 

44. The incidence, of accidents in the different classes of factories is shown in the 
analytical statement (Appendix V). The daily average number of persons employed 
in individual industries and the number of accidents throughout the year are taken 
separately and, the latter is expressed as a percentage of the former. The percentage 
in^dence of some of, the important industries is illustrated year by year for the last 
jNa years by mea^ oldiagrams in Appendix VI.* 


* INot printed. 
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The incidence of accidents in cotton spinning and weaving mills is steady with a 
slight tendency to decrease in recent years, showing that arrangements for the pre¬ 
vention of accidents are on the whole satisfactory. In the cotton ginning and pressing 
factories the incidence of reported accidents is very low. Considering the ntiinber of 
unskilled labourers employed and the fact that work in seasonal factories is carried 
on in rural areas, the arrangements for the prevention of accidents in this class of 
factory also appear to be satisfactory. 

In cement works and potteries, the incidence of accidents fluctuates in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 1 per cent., there being a gradual decrease in the beginning, then a sudden 
rise in, 1927, followed by a gradual decline. Though the number of persons employed 
in 1828 is greater than in 1927, the latter year was one of renewed trade activity, 
involving an increase in the labour force, which by the following year was in a better 
position to avoid accidents, The nature of the work done, and the heavy machinery 
used in this industry conduce to a higher percentage of serious and fatal accidents 
than elsewhere. 

In oil mills there is a sharp rise in incidence of accidents to 1*36 per cent, in 1925 
on account of increased trade actmty and the opening of new factories, but the 
industry having settled down there has smce been an appreciable decline. 

Employment in general engineering workshops is very limited in this province 
and the curve does not show any peculiarity except the ehect of stringent rules and 
precautions on a more or less settled minor industry. The rise in the incidence of 
accidents in automobile workshops is regrettable and is due to increased acthdty. 
The industry has not yet settled down, and new workshops are being opened. 

An exceptionally high level of incidence of accidents is noticed in railway work¬ 
shops and ordnance factories. Innumerable minor accidents occur in these two 
factories which are reported very punctiliously. Some of them are so slight that it 
is doubtful whether any notice would be taken of them in other industries. The 
sharp rise in the curves in recent years is probably due to the expansion of the 
factories concerned together with a demand for an increased output. 

45. It is an accepted dictum in the field of industrial accidents that the rise and 
fall in accidents depend on the prosperity and depression respectively in the industry, 
and in fact constitutes a fair index of trade fluctuations. This applies more particu¬ 
larly to settled industries. In factories where increased output is obtained by the 
new erection, extension, or modification of plant, and there is an influx of fresh labour 
in consequence, a sudden rise in industrial accidents occurs. But if the prosperity 
continues and suitable preventive means are provided in the light of experience, the 
incidence of accidents declines, even though new or partially trained labour may be 
recruited under continued prosperity. The point in question is well illustrated by 
the curves of incidence of accidents in the following industries :— 

(i) Increase of 773 hands in 1928, with consequent rise in 
accidents (0*1 per cent.). 

J (n) Slight decline in number ot accidents in 1927, with 
* ‘ 1 stationary conditions. 

(iii) Decline in accident curve in 1928 with an increase of 
655 hands in the year. 

{ (i) Increase of 12 per cent, in employees in 1927. Conse¬ 
quent rise in accidents (0-37 per cent.), 

(li) Another rise of 25 per cent, in the number of employees 
in 1928. Perceptible fall in incidence of accidents, 

" (i) Rise of 15 per cent, in the number of employees in 1927, 
with consequent rise in accidents, 

.. J (ii) Another rise of 15 per cent, in the number of employees 
in 1928, with appreciable decline in accidents (0*2' 
per cent.). 

Some interesting facts are revealed by the curves shown in Appendix VII.* The 
fatal accidents are all due to unforeseen events and the erratic character of the varia¬ 
tions shows that chance plays the greatest part in such accidents. The curve of 
serious accidents on the other hand is the real index of progress in precautionary 
measures and enforcement of safety regulations, the effectiveness of which keeps such 
accidents at a low level. Causes of minor accidents are so very diverse and the scppe 
for such accidents is so very, wide, that no general deductions are possible* 

The above general deduction, however, does not apply without qualification to 
some of the minor works* The incidence of accidents in the Gun Carriage Factory 
and the railway workshops is on a different footing, as a rise in accidents is noticed 


Textile industry 


Cement industry 


Motor workshops 


* Not printed. 
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in them in spite of the number of persons employed being on the decline or stationary. 
The following is a table of the average number of persons employed in these two 
classes of factories :— 


Year. 

Gun 

Carriage 

Factory. 

Increase (-j-) 
or 

decrease (—) 

Railway 

workshops. 

Increase (+) 
or 

decrease (—) 

1924 .! 

1,937 


995 


1925 . 

1,953 

+ 16 

1,016 

+ 21 

1926 . 

2,200 

+247 

1,256 

+240 

1927 . 

2,400 

+200 

1,019 

-237 

1928 . 

2,426 

+ 26 

1,040 

+ 21 


Occasionally a high percentage of incidence of accidents is noticed in electric 
power houses, ice factories and saw mills, but these variations are due to the Imaited 
number of persons employed. 

46. The beneficial results of the enforcement of safety measures by the Local 
Government are apparent by the decline in the incidence of accidents whenever the 
conditions in the industry are steady. The efdcacy of safety measures adopted is 
illustrated by the curve of incidence of accidents in oil mills. The curve rose to a 
peak in 1925, but has steadily gone down since then in spite of an increase in the 
number of mills and employees as indicated below :— 


Year. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Increase {+) 

Number of 
persons daily 
employed. 

Increase (+)■ 

1923 . 

9 


260 


1924 .. .. ^ .. 

13 

+4 

356 

1 + 96 ^ 

1925 . 

14 

+1 

368 

+ 12 

1926 . 

17 

+3 


+ 134 

1927 . 

18 

+1 

654 

#[-152 

1928 . 

25 

+7 


+ 61 

, 


Safety First ” propaganda has been carried on by means of posters at the 
Health exhibition held by the Nagpur Municipality in 1928, in section of In¬ 
dustrial Hygiene, organized by one of the Inspectors of Factories .|** Safety First 
posters relating to cotton textile mills are distributed by the orgmization of Mill- 
owners' Association Mutual Insurance for Workmen’s Compensation to those mills 
that subscribe to the insurance fund, and are being exhibited at amut six mills in 
the province, this year. \ 

In the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Workshops, too, some '* Safety wst,” posters 
similar to those exhibited at Nagpur have been prepared and exhibitel at different 
* places. 

47. There is no information on the subject, but a few accidents in such non- 
regulated factories as ffour mills, rice mills and power houses have comi up to the 
knowled^ of the inspectors. 

48. All factories employing more than 500 persons per day are required under the 
law to maintain first-aid appliances. But many of the cotton textile mills, important 
mines, cement factories, potteries and the gun carriage factory provide medical relief 
by*maintaining well-equipped dispensaries, instead of mere first-aid appliances. 
Altogether eight factories have arrangements for rendering first-aid, and 15 factories 
provide medical relief in their own dispensaries. But almost all the other factories 
of any size have mhde arrangements for accident cases to he treated in the local 
public hospitals, towards the support of which they in return make a regular 
conttibutidn. 
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49. (i) On an average the perennial factories are inspected thrice a year. The 
result of action taken for the enforcement of regulations will be apparent from the 
following statement of prosecutions :— 


Prosecutions. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1 

(1) For not fencing machinery .. .. 

10 

12 

24 

24 

24 

(2) For lack of protective clothings -. 

10 

5 

11 

3 

19 

Total 

20 

17 

35 

27 

73 

(3) Prosecutions on all counts .. 

68 

63 

94 

111 

176 


(ii) All seasonal factories are inspected once every season and 50 per cent, of them 
twice a season. Most of the prosecutions mentioned above pertain to seasonal 
factories and regulations are enforced with sufficient stringency in these. These 
factories, however, show a tendency to neglect safety precautions. 

50. Effect upon Safety of Hours, Health, Light and Working Conditions Generally ,— 
No statistics are available to illustrate the extent to which these factors are separately 
responsible for accidents, but it is obvious that long hours, poor health, bad lighting, 
and adverse workmg conditions must result in an increased number of accidents. 
But from a perusal of the evidence in a number of accident cases it is apparent that 
the usual cause is ignorance or breach of rule on the part of the injured person. From 
this it may be inferred that the most frequent cause of accidents is lack of discipline 
in industrial concerns, while a contributory cause is the wearing of loose garments 
which, though suited to a warm climate, are a source of danger in the neighbourhood 
of machinery. 


Vm.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. (i) The Act came into force on the 18th July, 1924. All District Judges have 
been appointed Commissioners under the Act for the areas within their jurisdiction. 
The figures of expenditure on compensation paid up to the end of the year 1928 are as 
follows :— 



Awarded through 
Commissioners. 


Paid by employers direct. 



Year. 

Fatality. 

Temporary 

disable¬ 

ment- 

Permanent 

disable¬ 

ment. 

Fatalit3\ 

Temporary 

disable¬ 

ment. 

Permanent 

disable¬ 

ment. 

Grand total. 

1924 

Rs. a. p. 

No a; 

1 Rs. a, p.j 
pplication. 

j Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

5,753 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

928 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

383 0 0 

Rs. a, p. 

7,064 0 0 

1925 

15,889 0 0| 

392 0 0 

1,234 0 0 

8,332 0 0 

2,667 0 0 i 

2,368 0 0 

o 

o 

i 

s' 

1926 

16,656 0 0 

7 0 0 

3,302 0 0 

6,224 0 0 

2,139 0 0 i 

11,660 0 0 

39,988 0 0 

1927 .. 

21,915 5 0 

8 12 0 

2,544 10 0 

8,027 0 0 

2,250 6 6 

5,656 2 3 

40,402 3 9 

1928 .. 

Total for 
three 
classes. 

19,800 2 0 


6,927 12 0 

2,659 6 11 

5,090 1 9 

34.477 6 8 


(ii) No reliable information is ready, but the Commissioners report that there is 
no method available of ascertaining the total number of accidents taldng place and 
the extent of possible claims. In the Wardha district one case in which the employer 
had not paid any compensation was reported by the factory inspector to the Com¬ 
missioner, and though the employer was asked by the latter to take action, none has 
so fat been taken nor has the workman instituted any proceedings. The Commis¬ 
sioners seem to be of opinion that provision for enabling them to compel the employer 
to take action is necessary. 

(iii) No appreciably adverse effects are reported. Even before the Act came into 
force the larger employers were in the habit of paying a certam amount of compen¬ 
sation for fatal accidents and permanent disablement. The incidence of increased 
cost has not been severely felt. 
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The other points in connection with this subject have been recently investigated 
by the Director of Industries in connection with the amendment of the Act proposed 
by the Government of India, and the conclusions he has arrived at are set forth 
below:— 

The opinions of leading organizations of employers and employees were invited 
on the matter. No reply has been received from any organization of employees. 
The matter was also placed before the Board of Industries, who left it to a sub¬ 
committee. 

After discussing the matter with leading employers and a few individuals asso¬ 
ciated with the trade union movement at Nagpur, I have to offer the following views 
on the sixteen main questions raised in the letter of the Government of India :— 

(1) The Scope of the Act. —I do not think it is necessary to extend the Act to any 
fresh classes of employers in our province for the present. I, however, think that it 
is unfair to lay down the restriction on the height and purposes of buildings, and on 
the length of the bndge, as is done in the present Schedule II (vi) (a), (5) and (c). 

I have Imown of fatal accidents occurring to workmen employed in the repair of 
Government buildings i\ithout the dependants given any relief. There is no reason 
why such workers should be deprived of the benefits of the Act. 

(2) Compulsory Insurance for Compensation. —All the employers I have consulted 
consider this impracticable at the present stage of the industrial development of the 
province. I think this may be dropped for the present, but there is room for a pro¬ 
vision for making claims to compensation a first charge on the estate of an insolvent 
employer. 

(3) Payment in lump sum. —Considering the impro\ddent ways of the Indian 
labourers it would be ideal to provide for recurring payments, especially when the 
beneficiaries are women and minor children. It will, however, be too hard to impose 
the obligation for recurring payment on the employer. If the responsibility for 
making recurring payment is fixed on the Commissioner, such a system would be 
desirable. Otherwise the system of payment in lump sum should continue. 

(4) Scale of compensation. —^The present opinion in the province is decidedly in 
favour of leaving the scale of compensation unaltered. I do not think any increase 
is called for. 

(5) Waiting period. —I think the present waiting period of ten days is not at all 
unfair; but when the disability extends beyond ten days, compensation should be 
paid for the full period of absence from work. 

(6) Addition to the list of relatives. —It is difi&cult to give an exhaustive list of 
relatives. It would be best to add the words or any other relative proved to have 
been actually dependent on the worker at the time of his death to Section 2 (1) {d) 
the present Act. 

(7) Proof of dependence. —Proof of dependence should be required from all 
relatives other than those specified in the present definition of the word “ dependent 
in Section 2 (1) (d) of the Act. 

(8) Compensation and number of dependents. —^The opinion received is against the 
suggestion of compensation being made to vary with the number of dependents and 
with the extent of dependence. I, however, think that when the number of minor 
dependents is large it is necessary to raise the compensation and recommend, as has 
been done by several bodies in the Bombay Presidency, that in regard to permanent 
total disability the amount of compensation should be 50 months' wages instead of 
42, and the maximum should be Rs. 4,500 instead of Rs, 3,500, whichever is lower, 
in cases where the number of minor dependents exceed two. Similarly, in the case 
of death the amount of compensation should be 32 months’ wages instead of 30 and 
the maximum of Rs. 3,000 instead of Rs. 2,500, whichever is lower, in cases where 
the minor dependents exceed two. 

(9) Section 12.—It will cause hardship to the workers if the right of recovering 
compensation is made enforceable only against contractors and sub-contractors, as 
suggested in the opinions attached. The business of such contractors and sub¬ 
contractors is generally unorganized, and they often do not maintain any record of 
their employees. They will find it easy to evade their obligations to ignorant work¬ 
men. I am definitely of opinion that in the first place the responsibility for paying 
compensation should be fibced on the principal and a provision should be added for 
indemnifying the principal against the contractors or sub-contractors. 

(10) Penalty for not complying with the provisions of Section 16,—^There should be 
a provision for a small fine for delay or failiire to submit returns. 

(11) Return of accidents when compensation not paid. —^The opinions received are 
ag^mst this suggestion on the ground that it would cause unnecessary addition to 
wotk^ i fhmk it ie necessary to make some provision which will bring to the notice 
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of the Commissioner every case of accident so that the Commissioner might see that 
nobody entitled to compensation lost the benefit thereof. The amount of extra 
work entailed on the employers will be very trifling. 

(12) Claiming compensation through the employers, —I have heard of cases in 
which the employers have sought to make their own terms with the injured workmen 
or with the dependants of the deceased workmen. I think it is desirable to make a 
provision which will relieve the dependants from the necessity of approaching the 
employers. 

(13) Safeguarding dependants against ignorance of their rights. —Opinion is 
unanimous that the intimation of fatal accidents to the Commissioner should be 
made obligatory on the employers, and the Commissioner should be authorized to 
advise the dependants to take necessary action. 

(14) Register of relatives. —All the employers are against the suggestion, as it 
would be impracticable and would entail unnecessary work on account of the migra¬ 
tory character of Indian labour. I am, however, of opinion that if such a register 
is maintained and periodically checked and kept up to date, it will be conclusive 
evidence of the number of relatives and dependants of a w^orker, and would facilitate 
the decision of disputes. Such a register, if kept up to date, will be of greater benefit 
to the employers than to the employed. 

(15) Power of calling for further deposit. —Such a provision is necessary. 

(16) Suspension of distribution pending appeal. —All agree that there is no objec¬ 
tion to such a provision. 

In the end I would suggest that it would be better to postpone further legislation 
in this matter till the Labour Commission completes its inquiry.’* 

It may be added that the views of the Director of Industries were endorsed by 
the Local Government with the exception that it was not thought ^practicable to 
compel employers to maintain a register of employees’ relatives. 

IX.—Hours. 

A.— Factories. 

Hours Worked per Week and per Day. 

55. (i) Under the Indian Factories Act, working hours are limited to 60 per week 
in accordance with the^ International Labour Convention. The daily hours of work 
are limited to the maximum of eleven hours, with a recess of at least one hour after 
a period of work not exceeding six hours at a tim e. The above limits are not exceeded 
except under special exemptions granted by the local Government. 

But in industries working on a shift system, the total actual hours per week fall 
a little short of 60. ^ For example, in textile mills and all ordinary factories (both 
seasonal and perennial), there are six working days in a week with ten hours of work 
per day. But for those seasonal and perennial (e.g., oil mills) factories, which are 
worked by shifts, the weekly total for each man varies from 54 to 60 hours (i.e., 
9 hours to 10 hours a day). Exemptions from Sections 21, 22 and 26 of the Indian 
Factories Act are generally extended to cement factories, pottery wor^, electricity 
supply works, waterworks, furnaces, Idlns, and such factories as have to maintain 
a continuous technical process or service. Workmen thus employed work eight 
hours continuously every day or 56 hours a week. Other workers in these factories 
generally work 9J hours a’day (with the usual recess) for six days in the week, or 
57 hours a week. 

Persons employed in railway workshops or other engineering workshops have 
duties fixed for eight to nine hours a day, or 48 to 54 hours a week. 

Normal, i.e., as determined by custom or agreement. 


Number of factories in which the normal weekly hours are 


Total number 
of factories. 

Men. 

i Women. 

Children. 

i Under 
48. 

Between 
48 and 54. 

Above 

54. 

1 

Under 

48. 

Between 
48 and 54. 

Above 

54. 

Under 

30. 

1 

Above 

30. 

677 

48 

27 

i 

602 1 

37 

31 

463 

15 

n 

704 

47 

36 

621 i 

3$ 

34 

482 

14 


756 

51 

52 

653 

42 

46 

530 

15 

H 


It is clear from the above that factories with hours of work exceeding 54 hours 
per week predominate. 
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(ii) The amount of overtime is negligible, even where it is allowed. Some mills 
•and perennial factories employ a few of the exempted workmen on cleaning and 
machinery tests for about five hours on the weekly holiday, which brings their total 
to 65 hours a week. Othenvise the average actual hours of work are from 54 to 60 
per week. 

(iii) Spreadover applies to a very limited number of workers in this province, and * 
no estimate can be made with any degree of accuracy. The operatives mainly 
afiected by the question of spreadover are :— 

(1) Jobbers and members of the supervising staff in the textile mills. 

(2) Firemen, assistant firemen, engine drivers, mechanics and mochis in all 
factories. 

(3) Furnace attendants, kiln attendants, motor and switchboard operators, 
persons employed in the raw material preparation department, crushing department, 
cement mill and po-wer house departments of the cement works. 

(4) Firemen and persons in the burning department of pottery works. 

No reliable figures are available, but the Empress Mills report that spreadover 
does not exceed one hour per day. 

56. The number of days worked per week is generally six. Only 40 factories, 
or about 5 per cent, of the total number are exempted from Section 22 of the Indian 
Factories Act, prescribing one holiday in a week. These factories work throughout 
the week for seven days. 

57. (i) The reduction of hours has put a stop to conditions which were not easily 
distinguishable from “ sweating.*' Prior to the restriction of hours imposed by the 
Act of 1911, textile mills used to work from sunrise to sunset with the same gang 
of workers, that is for nearly 12 hours in winter and about 14 hours* work in summer. 
The seasonal cotton factories used to work from 5 a.m. in the morning to 9 p.m. in 
the evening, generally with the same batch of workers without cessation, and some¬ 
times they worked even longer when the state of the cotton market placed a premium 
on early delivery. 

Wages, on the other hand, were not affected by the reduction in working hours. 
On the contrary, they have increased slightly with the rise in the standard of living. 
Piece-rates have also been increased, so that the total earnings of the piece-workers 
should not be diminished by the decreased out-turn. Workers have more leisure and 
undergo less fatigue. Leading employers, however, maintain that efficiency has not 
increased in the same proportion as worHng hours have been restricted, and that 
the workers as a body have not learnt to make better use of their increased leisure. 
The general health of workers, too, must have improved, though there is no statistical 
evidence on which to base this conclusion. 

(ii) The immediate effect on industry has been an increase in the capital invested, 
.and also in working costs, to maintain the same level of production. The burden, 
however, does not appear to have been excessive, for there has been considerable 
expansion in the cotton industry even during the last five years, two cotton mills 
and 97 seasonal factories having been newly constructed during this period. Peren¬ 
nial and seasonal factories of all kinds have also increased by 50 and 169 respectively. 
The level of production has not faUen, but has risen in many cases, particularly 
•during the post-war boom. In cotton weaving and spinning mills there was an 
increase of 41 per cent, in the number of employees within the decade 1911-21, and 
from 1921 to 1928 there has been a still further increase of 20 per cent. Old plant 
and inefficient machinery had to be scrapped or renewed and new machinery of a 
more modern type had also to be installed in order to maintain the output. 

58. As already stated, the daily limit has put a stop to the inordinately long hours 
of work which wei*e previously in force, an abuse which was most common in seasonal 
factories, and has led to the introduction of the shift system, with an adequate 
number of relievers and proper periods of rest for all. The number of industrial 
workers has, as a result, greatly increased. Employers, however, complain that it is 
impossible to comply with rush ** orders during the busy season, for even though 
they are prepared to employ additional labour for that purpose, it is not always 
available. Employees, too, often deplore their inability to add to their earnings by 
working overtime on such occasions. 

59. There has been no genuine demand for a reduction of hours, and the employers 
are opposed to any further reduction, particularly during the present trade depres¬ 
sion. Sir Sorabji Mehta, of the Empress Mills, however, would welcome a reduction in 
hours, provided that it is of universal application. He considers that present hours 
are too long for the physique of the Indian worker, who in consequence absents 
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himself without permission. At present workers have insufficient interests in life 
to enable them to utilize increased leisure to the best advantage, and it is, therefore, 
better to concentrate on the improvement of their education rather than on a reduc¬ 
tion of working hours. 

60. Section 21 of the Indian Factories Act provides for rest intervals of one hour 
after a working period not exceeding six hours. 

(i) The existing practice differs in different classes of factories :— (a) In factories 
working without the shift system for the j&rst eleven hours an interval of one hour is 
allowed after five hours of work, generally about 12 noon, or for the night shift 
midnight, (b) In factories which work on the shift system, shifts are arranged to 
suit the convenience of the workers' meal times. Two typical time tables are shown 
below :— 



1st shift. 

2nd shift. 

3rd shift. 

1st period 

5.30 a.m. 
11.00 a m. 

8.00 a.m. 
12.15 p.m. 

5.30 a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 

2nd period^ 

12.15 p.m. 
4.30 p.m. 

1.30 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

11.00 a.m. 

1 30 p.m. 

3rd period.^^ 

— 

— 

4.30 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

Recess ., . 

IJ hours 

IJ hours. 

3 hours each. 

Total hours of work 

9| hours 

9| hours 

7i hours. 


The above time-table is only suitable where the number of shifts does not exceed 
three ; for a greater number the following is substituted :— 


Shifts. 

No.‘l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

1st period 

5.30 a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 

5.30 a.m, 
9.00 a.m. 

5.30 a.m. 
9.00 a.m. 

5.30 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 
11. 0 a.m. 

Recess 

1 hour 

2 hours 

2 hours 

hours 

2 hours. , 

2nd period^ 

9.00 a.m. 
11.30 a.m. 

11.00 a.m. 
2.30 p.m. 

11.00 a.m. 
3,30 p.m. 

9.00 a.m. 
1,30 p.m. 

1.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Recess .. 

2i hours 

1^ hours 

1J hours 

2 hours 

— 

3rd period;; 

2.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 

4.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 

5.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 

3.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. ; 

— 

Total hours of work 

9^ hours 

9i hours 

9i hours 

hours 

9 hours. 


(ii) Labourers in this province usually take three meals at 8 or 9 a.m., 1 or 2 i).m.» 
with a third, the principal meal, in the evening after return from work ; but th# times 
may be altered to suit their hours of work. So long as these do not exceed ten the 
existing system in non-shift factories allows sufficient time both for meals and_ for 
periods of rest. But in factories which work by shifts the rest interval coincides 
with the time of a meal, and workers have often to work continuously for an unduly 
long period of six hours. It is, however, difficult to suggest a more convenient 
time-table for a ten-hour day. 

6L (i) Sunday, or the local bazaar day, is observed as a weekly holiday. Some- 
times, however, Muhammadan proprietors substitute Friday for Sunday, 

(ii) The law is suitable and well adapted to local conditions for the days on which 
local festivals fall ban be observed as holidays in place of the usual day without any 
inconvenience either^to employers or to employees. 
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63. The exemption provisions are enumerated in section 30 of the Indian 
Factories Act. The exemptions which have been granted are tabulated below :— 

Factories. Exemption provision. Exemption from. 

3 cement works .. .. Under section 30 (1) (c) Section 21 (rest period) 

due to necessity of and section 22' (weekly 

continuous production holiday), 

for technical reasons. 

5 electricity supply stations Do. Sections 21 and 22. Em¬ 

ployed on 8 hours shift 
a day. 

1 water pumping station .. Bo. Bo. 

^4 oil mills .. -. Bo. Sections 21 and 22. 

4 distilleries .. .. Bo. Section 22. 

1 gas works .. .. Bo. Sections 21 and 22. To 

be employed on 8 hours 
a day. 

3 ice factories .. .. Under section 30 (I) (d) Section 22. A holiday to 

foi supplying articles of be given to each worker 
prime necessity which once a fortnight, 
must be made every 
day. 

Exemption from observing the rest period (section 21) and the weekly holiday 
(section 22) is allowed roughly to 5 per cent, of factories. 

Exemption from section 27 (i.e., weekly limit) and section 28 (i.e., daily limit) 
are given only to special classes of workers in different factories. Exemption under 
these sections has been allowed in the case of a few classes of workers in cotton mills, 
ginning and pressing factories, pottery works and glass works, with limits on the 
maximum overtime allowed; details are to be found in the Central Provinces 
Factory Manual. 

Under section 30, sub-section (3), the local Government has exempted work on 
urgent repairs’' from the restrictions imposed by sections 21, 22, 27 and 28, 
provided that previous intimation of the same is sent to the Inspector and adequate 
payment is made for all overtime work in excess of 60 hours. 

Advantage is usually taken of all these exemptions, and the factory owners and 
managers are opposed to any reduction in their number. At one time improper 
advantage was taken of exemptions for work on " urgent repairs ” and it occasion^ly 
happens that the conditions subject to which exemptions are granted are not properly 
observed. 

B.— Mines. 

The limit prescribed by the Indian Mines Act is 60 hours a week for surface work 
and 54 for underground ; but in actual practice these limits are usually not reached, 
and are never exceeded. At some mines the surface worker does not work for more 
than 6 hours a day, though at others he attains the maximum. Underground miners, 
who are piece-workers, work for 8 to 9 hours a day and 48 to 54 hours per week. 
No overtime is paid. No interval is prescribed, but no ill ejects result from 8 hours 
shifts, as in practice the miners break off work from time to time for rest or meals, 

A weekly holiday either on Sunday or the local bazaar day is observed. 

There is general agreement that the provisions of the law regarding hours of work 
are adequate, but employers are opposed to any furthei restriction on the working 
hours. The restrictions imposed by the Mines Act of 1923 did not in fact make any 
difference, as the hours of work at that time did not exceed the maxima allowed bylaw. 

The exemptions allowed by sections 24 and 25 of the Indian Mines Act are 
adequate, though not much use is made of the latter section. 

' i 

D .—Other Establishments^ 

The most important of the industrial establishments, to which the Indian 
Factories Act does not apply, are shellac factories, bidi factories, dah i.e., pulse 
grinding factories, myrabolam (harra breaking) factories, hand or treadle printing 
presses, brick and tile works, tanneries, forage presses and one glass factory. The 
hours of work not being subject to any regulation in these establishments, no accurate 
information is available ; but work in excess of ten hours n day is certainly common. 
Most of the establishments are seasonal in character, and pa 3 rment being made 
in msny cases under ship ” system lump payment at piece-rates to a group 
wbrkexs consistiag either of members of the same family or of friends) no fixed 
iiourn of work are ob^rved. 
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Glass Factory (fiondia), —The normal hours of work are 8|- hours a day or 56^ 
hours a week. 

The actual hours are 7.30 a.m. to 12 noon and 1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. But on the 
bazaar day work is limited to the first period only, i.e., from 7,30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Furnaces are worked by three shifts of eight hours each, each shift being composed 
of two persons. Shorter hours are observed in the glass works, as efficiency falls with 
longer hours. Children even below 12 years of age, however, work for the same hours 
ns adults. The management treats its labour sympathetically. 

Bidi Factories [Gondia), —^The normal hours of work at these establishments are 
about ten hours a day and nearly 70 hours a week. 

Work coinmences between 7 and 9 in the morning after the morning meal, and 
finishes by 6 in the evening with intervals for meals not exceeding half an hour per 
day. Payment is made on the workers output of bidis with the result that no weekly 
holiday is taken. On bazaar days, however, work ceases about two hours earlier 
than usual. Numerous children are employed in this industry, and they work for 
the same hours as adults. 

Shellac Factories [Gondia). —^The normal hours of work are 9 hours a day and 58 
hours a week for labourers, and 7^ hours a day and 50 hours a week for the class 
known as Bhattawalas who melt the lac. 

Working hours are from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. for Bhattawalas with an interval of 
about half an hour for the morning meal, and 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m, 
for the other labourers. A half holiday is given on bazaar days. Few children are 
employed, but those that are, work nearly as long as adults. 

Dal (pulses) Factories^ Myraholam Factories, etc. —^The normal working hours in 
dal grinding factories, harxa factories, brick and tile works, tanneries, etc., are from 
sunrise to sunset, with a midday interval for nearly two hours for meals. Half 
holidays are granted on bazaar da 3 Ts or on days of local festivals. 

The actual hours of work, however, vary considerably, depending upon the season, 
the pressure of work and various other factors. The dal factories situated at Hparia 
and Gadarwara are during the dry months open late at night, sometimes until mid¬ 
night, and female employees after an interval of about two hours from 6 p.m. for the 
evening meal again return to the factory and resume work. Extra jjayment at 
enhanced rates, however, is given for this night work. Children, work during the day 
time for the same hours as adults. 

Hand or Treadle Printing Presses. —^The hours of work vary with the amount and 
urgency of the work in hand. The usual maximum is 10 hours except for compositors 
who are on an 8-hour basis. These presses do not work at night except when urgent 
work comes in. 

In view of the long hours of work, the employment of children, many of whom are 
below 12 years of age, and the employment of women at night, a strong case exists 
for the regulation of hours of work in the establishments mentioned in this section 
of the report. 


X ,—^Special Questions Relating to Women^ Children, etc. 

A.— Factories. 

81. The only effects of the Act of 1922 brought to notice axe that it has by reducing 
working hours to ten per day made labour more permanent in the textile industry, 
which as a result attracts labour from other industries. 

The number of women and children employed daily in the various industries 
was as follows in 1928 :— 

Female and child labour in cotton spinning and weaving mills. 

I^'emales .. .. . - • • • * • • 3,696 

Boys . 1,198 

Girls . 76 


Total .. 4,970 


Female and child labour employed in all factories under the Indian Factories Act. 

, Females .. 24,591 

Boys .. ,. 1,346 

Girls - • .. • • • • * • • - 93 


Total .. 


26,050 
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Female labour in mines. 


No cMldren under 13 years are employed. 

Manganese .. .. .. .. .. 10,504 

Coal. 2,075 

Other mines .. .. .. .. .. 2,880 


Total .. .. 15,459 


Total of female labour .. ,. 40,050 


82. The practice of female workers bringing their infants into the mills is 
discouraged, but still exists. Creches have effected considerable improvement in this 
respect in some of the larger mills. A circular under section 19 (a) of the Indian 
Factories Act has been in force prohibiting the admission of infants into the ginning 
and pressing factories. But children, sometimes of not more than five or six years of 
age, often bring meals for their mothers, and remain on the premises of the factory. 
The Empress Mills opened primary classes for these children as it was not found 
possible to stop the practice. Fortunately, few accidents are reported to have 
occurred among these children. But it is obviously desirable that the practice should 
cease and the only satisfactory remedy is the compulsory provision of creches and 
nursery schools at the factories. 

83. The Act of 1922 has prescribed a limit of 11 hours a day for both male and 
female workers, with a proviso that women shall not be employed before 5 30 a.ni. 
and after 7 p.m. The management of Empress Mills considers that with these hours 
for the commencement and cessation of work there is a risk that women will be 
molested on their way to and from their homes. For this reason, the hours of 
attendance have been so fixed for the last 12 years that women arrive after and leave 
before the men. As a result women cannot be employed jointly with men in depart¬ 
ments where the machines must be in operation as long as the factory is working. 

The regulations, however, are generally satisfactory, and sexual offences are 
extremely rare, particularly among the working classes. 

84. Many factories have recentl>r come into existence in remote places where 
provision for the certification of children is not available and inspecting staff is 
finding increased difficulty in verifying the age of employees suspected to be under 
15 years. The employment of children, however, is gradually diminishing. In some 
factories children have to work continuously for five hours. It is desirable to make 
a recess compulsory after every 2 or 3 hours* continuous work, as is the practice 
in the Empress Mills and some other factories. Apart from this there is no need to 
amend the regulations. 

85. The simultaneous employment of children at more than one factory is 
prohibited by section 25 of the Indian Factories Act, but offences under this section 
are difficult to detect. The practice, however, is believed to be for practical purposes. 
non-existent in the mills and is rare even in seasonal factories situated in the moffusil. 

87. The employment of boys in occupations which offer no scope for their making 
a livelihood on attaining maturity is rare in this province. Boys are seldom recruited 
as messengers, peons, or call-boys in mills or factories. The doffer-boys and half- 
timers in the textile mills are gradually absorbed in the spinning department as siders, 
piecers or doffers. 

88. Wherever the shift system is in force {vide Chapter VIII) double shifts for 
women and young adults are usual. Half-timers too are frequently employed in 
double shifts. No exact data, however, are available. From the point of view of 
health the double shift system is preferable, but it causes inconvenience to the workers 
who frequently live at some little distance from the factory. 

89. A reference is invited to the remarks at the end of Chapter VIII. The 
regulation of the employment of women and children in factories not subject to the 
Act is certainly desirable and the local Government has considered from time to time 
the advisability of extending the Indian Factories Act to these establishments under 
section 2 (3) {b) of the Act. The question of extending the Act to bidi and shellac fac¬ 
tories is still under consideration. As yet the Act has not been extended to these- 
industries because mechanical power is not used in any of them and because they are ^ 
little organired. The argument has been advanced that strict regulation would 
result in loss. 
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B.— Mines. 

90. The effect of Act of 1923, so far as hours of work is concerned, has been salutary*, 
and no difficulty is experienced in its operation. It is reported that as the result of 
the enactment of section 26, child labour between the ages of 8 and 13 has ceased 
to be employed. 

The provisions for the certification and for prohibition of employment of women 
underground in coal mines appear to be suitable. 

91. (i) Mine managers consulted report the provisions of the Act of 1923 to be 
suitable. ^The regulations introduced by the Government of India’s Notification 
No. M.1055, dated the 7th March, 1929, are intended to eliminate gradually all 
women labour underground in coal mines by the end of 30th June, 1939. "The 
practical efiect of the prohibition is not yet known as the regulations came into force 
only on the 1st July, 1929, 

(ii) The mine owners are unanimous that the exclusion of women from under¬ 
ground working has increased the cost of production. They assert that any extension 
of the regulations so as to exclude women from open cast mines would be disastrous 
to the manganese mining industry. The women on the mines form large percentage of 
the labour force and are in all cases employed on work suitable to them and not suit¬ 
able to men. Two large manganese mines, in which there is underground working, 
owned by the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Company, Limited, one in the 
Balaghat district a,nd the other in the Nagpur district, have been hard hit by the new 
regulations regarding the exclusion of women. Three hundred women w^ere suddenly 
discharged causing reduction in the output as well as discontent among the labour 
force. The company has attempted unsuccessfully to have these mines classified as 
exempted mines so that the reduction in the number of women workers might take 
place gradually over a number of years as in the case of coal mines. 


Other Establishments. 

This question has already been discussed in the earlier portion of this chapter 
and in Chapter VIII. 


XII*—Wages. 

96. Beyond the average figures of monthly wages of various classes of labour, 
submitted by the factories every year for inclusion in the Annual Report on the 
Administration of the Indian Factories Act no regular and detailed statistics of wages 
are available. On the basis of these figures and such information as it has been 
possible to collect for the purposes of this enquiry, the average wages of the various 
classes of workers are indicated in the statement below. It vdll be seen that the rates 
of wages vary in the different industrial areas of the province. Broadly speaking, 
wages are highest in the cotton area of the province. Even in this area wages are 
higher in the districts of Berar (Amraoti, Akola, Ellichpur and Khamgaon) than in 
the cotton districts of the Central Provinces (Burhanpur and Hinganghat). The 
rates of wages at Nagpur are higher than those in other cotton districts in the Central 
Provinces. This is due to Nagpur being the Provincial headquarters and the larg^t 
town with six textile mills, the wages in five of which (constituting the Empress Mills 
group) have been higher for years. But even the Nagpur rates, particularly for un¬ 
skilled labour, are generally lower than the rates prevailing in the larger towns of 
Berar like Amraoti and Akola. In Berar the supply of agricultural labour is inade¬ 
quate and in consequence wages have been high for many years. 
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The rates available for mining areas are as follows :— 


Class of labour. 

. Coal. 

Manganese. 

Chhind- 

wara 

district. 

1 

Chanda 
! district. 

i 

Nagpur 

district. 

Bhandara 

district. 

Balaghat 

district. 


Per day. 

I 

1 Per day. 

i Per day. 

j Per day. 

Per day. 

Skilled, 

Ks. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P‘ 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

- 

i 1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 0 

Overmen, sardars ot< 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 

mates | 


2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 6 0 

1 

>» 

1 0 

0 

0 8 

0 






Coal-cutters .. ., 


to 


to 


V - 


_ 



1 

1 

1 6 

0 

1 0 

0 

/ 






> 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 0 

Miners .. ., .. 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 

1 


1 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 0 

Unskilled, 










1 

r 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 






Xoaders .. ,. < 

1 

to 


to 


y - 


— 


— 

1 

L 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

J 





1 

> 

0 7 

0 1 

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 6 0 

Male coolies .. 4 

1 

to 


to 


to 


to 


to 

1 

L, 

0 9 

0 1 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 12 0 

1 

h 

0 4 

0 1 

1 


fO 5 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 0 

!Female coolies .. ^ 

1 

to 


yo 4 

0 

^ to 


to 


to 


i' 

0 9 

0 

J 


to 6 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 6 0 


97. The average monthly wages for the whole province, as given in the annual 
factory reports, are tabulated below:— 


Years. 



1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. j 

1 1927. 

1928, 

i 


Rs. 

J Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Skilled, 








litter. 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

47 

52 

Boilerman 

27 

31 

80 

29 

29 

28 

29 

Weaver .. 

31 

28 

37 

34 

31 

31 

31 

■Spinner. 

15 

15 

17 

16 

16 

15 

15 

Unskilled, 








Coolie (male) 

17 

.18 

17 

17 

16 

15 i 

15 

Coolie (female). 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 i 

9 

*9 


The table shows that there has been a general reduction during the last five years^ 
the wages of imsldlled labour having fallen steadily since 1923. The year 1928 marks 
a slight increase in the wages of skilled labour; otherwise a general decline is notice¬ 
able since 1924. 

It is difficult to draw any deductions regarding the movements of wages in recent 
years for such data as are available are conflicting. The figures of average monthly 
wages for the whole province, as published in the annual factory reports, indicate 
a definite decline in wages of unskilled labour since 1923. While such information 
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as we have been able to collect for the present enquiry from some of the mills, inines, 
and other works indicates a definite rise during the last five to eight years. Figures 
of such increases are as follows :— 

Percentage of rise 

Areas. in wages 

Per cent. 

Nagpui’, Bhandara and Chhattisgarh Division .. 20 to 25 

Balaghat manganese mines .. .. .. .. 5 

Gondia (lac factories, etc.) .. .. .. .. 15 to 25 

It is difficult to reconcile the results obtained by enquiries made for the purpose 
of this report with the figures embodied in the annual reports, The latter are calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the figures of average wages prevailing in about 50 of the leading 
industrial undertakings of various classes, cotton concerns of Berar predominating.. 
The only reliable information available is in the cost of living index numbers pre¬ 
pared by the Department of Industries for Nagpur and Jubbulpore since January, 
1925. These show that real wages have on the whole varied with the rise and fall in 
the cost of living. 


Comparison of Nominal and Real mages with Cost of Living [Base, July, 1914). 



Year. 


1914. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Central Provinces. 








Average monthly wages — 








Male (unskilled) 

11 

0 

0 

17 

16 

15 

15 

Female (unskilled) 

Index numbers — 

6 

8 

0 

10 

10 

9 

9 

Cost of living .. 

Nominal wages — 

100 

0 

0 

149 

147 

145 

137 

Male (unskilled) 

100 

0 

0 

154 

145 

' 136 

136 

Female (unskilled) 

Real wages — 

100 

0 

0 

154 

154 

138 

138 

Male (unskilled) 

100 

0 

0 

103 

98-6 

93-8 

99-3 

Female (unskilled) 

100 

0 

0 

103 

105 

95-2 

100-7 


Variation in Nominal and Real Wages at Nagpur [Base period —1914). 


Year.. 



1914. 

1925. 

1926, 

1927. 

1928. 

Average monthly wages — 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Semi-skilled .. 

— 

17 

19 

19 

19 8 0 

Male (unskilled) .. 

11 0 0 

16 

17 

17 

17 0 0- 

Female (unskilled) .: 

Index Numbers. 

6 8 0 

9 

10 

10 

10 0 0 

Nominal wages — 

Male (unskilled) .. 






100 0 0 

145 

154 

154 

154 0 0 

Female (unskilled) 

100 0 0 

138 

154 

154 

154 0 0 

Cost of living .. 

100 0 0 

149 

147 

145 

137 0 0 

Real wages —. 






Mal^ '(unsMlied)' 

100 0 0 

97*3 

104-8 

106-2 

112-4 

Female (unskilled) ,. 

100 0 0 

92-6 

104-8 

106-2 

112-4 
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98. No definite information is available on this question. The practice of remit¬ 
ting part of the wage earned to the place of origin is most common among immigrants 
from the United Provinces, nearly 80 per cent, of whom leave their families behind 
in their villages to look after their ancestral cultivation. These immigrants are said 
to remit nearly 75 per cent, of their income in this way. It is also reported that a 
few workers who have immigrated from Central India and the Bombay Presidency 
remit to their homes about 25 per cent, of their earnings, 

99. Payment in Mnd is not common in this province. Some instances have, 
however, come to light. Fuel and light are supplied free to special classes of workers 
in some of the rninor factories and to fitters in ginning and pressing factories, firemen 
and mechanics in rice and oil mills, Bhattawallas (lac melters) in shellac factories, 
blowers in glass works, kiln attendants and fumacemen in cement works and potteries. 
Some oil mills supply the workers with free oil for domestic purposes ; and the extent 
to which housing accommodation is provided free or below the market rate has already 
been described in Chapter IV. 

There is no organization, such as a trades union, w’hich intervenes between the 
employers and employee for the purpose of fixing wages. These are usually fixed by 
oral agreement, 

103. Wages are not standardized in different industries or in the same industry. 
It is even found that different rates are prevalent in the same industry in the same 
locality for the same work. This is illustrated by a comparison of the wages paid 
at the Empress Mills and Model Mills, Nagpur, or Bum and Company's Pottery 
and Perfect Pottery at Jubbulpore, or Reckchand Mohota MiUs and Bansilal 
Abeerchand Mills at Hinganghat. 




Nagpur. 


Hinganghat. 

Jubbulpore. 






Rai 

Bahadur 

Bansilal 

Rai 

Sahib 

Reck- 

Bum 

Perfect 

Class of 

Empress 

Model 

Abeer- 

chand 

and 

Pottery 

workers. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

chand 
Spinning 
i and 
[Weaving 
Mfills. 

Mohota 

Spinning 

and 

Weaving 

Mills. 

Co., 

Pottery 

Works. 

Com¬ 

pany, 

Ltd. 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


mum. 

mum. 

mum. 

mum. 

wages. 

i wages. 

wages; 1 

wages. 

Shilled labour. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Fitter 

62 

122 

20 0 

125 0 

32 0 

45 0 

37 0 

78 5 

Blacksmith ,. 

77 

92 

30 0 

85 0 

47 0 

43 0 1 

25 8 

'45 0 

Carpenter 

47 

62 

25 8 

90 0 

44 0 

35 0 

32 0 

44 0 

Engine driver 

— 

— 

40 0 

80 0 

87 0 

55 0 i 

20 0 

32 8 

Boilerman .. 

24 

32 

22 8 

25 8 1 

32 0 

31 0 ! 

19 8 

22 8 

Mason 

54 

69 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Weaver 

22 

50 

25 0 

50 0 

30 0 ^ 

32 0 

— 

— 

Spinner 

15 

24 

16 8 

19 8 

15 12 

18 0 

— 

— 

Dyer .. 

18 

25 

18 0 

24 0 

70 8 

18 4 

— 

— 

UmMUed labour 









Coolie (male).. 

15 

29 

15 0 

20 0 

13 0 

15 0 

14 8 

16 4 

Coolie (female) 

11 

14 

9 0 

11 4 

8 0 

8 0 

7 8 

12 6 


105. The subject of minimum wages was considered by the local government 
early in 1928 in connection vnth the questionnaire issued by the Tenth International 
Labour Conference. Opinions then received, including those of labour representatives, 
were opposed to legislation to this end. 

Demands lir minimum wages of Rs. 30 per month have been occasionally put 
forward at strikes, but such demands are usually made by leaders of the pleader 
class, who are aware of the practice in more highly developed industrial countri^ ; 
it is doubtful, however, whether any such demand exists among the labouring 
classes, who do not understand the implications of the prop^aL It has already 
been shovm that wages are not standardized, and until in practice wages in the same 
or sinoiiar industries axe more or less on the same level, it is difficult to see how a 
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miiiimiim wage can successfully be brought into operation. A further difEcnlty 
arises from the fact that the cost of living varies in different parts of the province. 
In the cotton districts to which food grains are imported, the cost of living is definitely 
higher than elsewhere. Government has recognized this fact by the grant of dear 
district allowances to its lower paid employees. It follows that a minimum wage- 
applicable to Berar or Nagpur 'would not be suitable for Jubbulpore. It is, moreover, 
doubtful whether the fixation of a minimum wage would be beneficial to labour. 
There is always a tendency for wages to gravitate towards a minimum fixed by 
law, and where, as in this province, the organization of labour is weak and con¬ 
sequently unable to combat this tendency, it is not improbable that legislation of 
this nature -would result in a decrease in the total earnings of labour. 

106. (i) Deductions do not appear to exceed the 5 per cent, of workmen's wages^ 
Fines are generally imposed for:— (a) Breaches of discipline, like late attendance,, 
absenteeism, misbeha-viour, etc,; (b) bad work; (c) loss of, or damage to, materials.. 

AU firms consider (a) as absolutely necessary for the maintenance of discipline- 
but the fines imposed are nominal. Fines imposed for bad work or loss of, or damage 
to materials are generally higher, but only a very small fraction of the loss incurred 
by the management is recovered. In il^mbay and other places the workman is 
compelled to buy the cloth or material spoiled at the price, but this practice is not 
in vogue in this pro-vince ; in the case of the Empress Mills, the fines under this? 
head range from 2 annas to Re, 1 (and average one-tenth of the loss caused). The 
practice of " double khada," i.e., the deduction of -fcv’o days' wages for one day's- 
absence, is recommended and adopted by the Millowners’ Association of Bombay. 
It is, however, not in operation in this pro-vince except at the Savatram Mills at 
Akola, and even there, -though nominally recognized, it has not been enforced during 
recent years. 

(ii) Articles requiring frequent replacement, such as read-hooks, combs, split 
chains, etc., are issued to workmen and have to be regularly accounted for. 
Deductions are made for loss of these articles, which find a ready sale in the local 
bazaars. Deductions under this head amounted to Rs. 825 in one year in the Empress 
Mills, compared -with a total -wage bill of Rs, 3,92,859. The average of the total fine* 
on all accoun-fcs in the Empress Mills amounts to Rs. 2,600 per annum, and is equivalent 
to 0-12 per cent, of the wage bill. 

(iii) These deductions are generally spent for the benefiit of the workers themselves- 
by crediting -fchem to provident or recreation funds, but occasionally are credited to- 
the account of the firms themselves. The Empress Mills credit all unclaimed wages- 
and fines to the pension fund. The Jubbulpore Gun Carriage Factory credits them 
to the gratuity fund. Bum & Company’s Pottery and Perfect Pottery, of Jubbul¬ 
pore, spend such fines on sports and prizes to the labourers. The Nagpur Automobile 
and General Engineering Company, Limited, refund deductions after a month if 
the conduct of the operative improves. 

(iv) The question of legislation for regulating deductions was investigated by the 
local government about -two years ago, in response to a reference from the Government 
of India. It appears that the system prevailing in the pro-vince is neither a source 
of profit to the employer nor a cause of harsh or improper -treatment to the workers- 
It has, on the other hand, been effective in enforcing discipline, and preven-ting care¬ 
less or negligent work. In recent indus-trial disputes in -the province, the subject of 
fines has not been brought up as a grievance, and no complaints from employees 
regarding excessive fines have been made to the factory inspection staff. The 
employers of labour are unanimous in opposing legislation on the subject, and having 
regard to the conditions obtaining in the pro-vince, the local government has taken 
the view that it is unnecessary to in-fcroduce legislation on the lines of the English 
Truck Act. It is suggested, however, that it might be prescribed by a rule under, 
or an amendment of, -the Indian Factories Act, and the Indian Mines Act, that the 
o-wners of factories and mines shall main-fcain a register in which the amount of fine 
or deduction from wages and the nature of the act or omission in respect of which 
such fine is imposed or deduction made should be entered. Such a register, which 
should be open to inspection by the factory or mines inspector, would furnish means 
for -the verification of any complaints and would enable the local government to- 
watch how far the system is abused in practice. 

107. (i) In most cases wages are paid weekly, but sometimes monthly and 
occasionally fortnightly. 

(ii) Weekly wages are generally paid on -the bazaar day, and payment is made 
as soon as the wages are earned for -the whole week, but sometimes wages are 
calculated up to.the second day pre-vioxis to the bazaar day. 

, Tb© payment of monthly wages, however, is generally made between the 10th 
and of the month following the one to which the wages relate. Interim payments 
as against the t«?ages earned in the previous month are, however, often 
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made^ according to the workers’ needs in the first week of the following month. At 
one time interest was sometimes charged on these advances, but the practice has" 
now ceased. The larger mills take a week to ten days to complete all payments. 

(iii) Desirability of legislation ,—^The question of legislation on this subject was 
investigated by the^ local government in 1924, in response to a reference from the 
Government of India. It appears that in the case of monthly payments, delays for 
periods exceeding 15 da^T’s are not usual, while in the case of payments on shorter 
periods than a month, the scale of four days* delay for fortnightly wages, two days*^ 
delay for weekly wages and one day’s delay for daily wages, as suggested by the 
Government of India, is rarely exceeded. In the circumstances, therefore, and in 
view of the fact that no complaints on the part of workmen of delay in payment 
have come to its^ notice, the local government has so far concurred in the view of 
the managers of industrial concerns that the need for introducing legislation on this 
subject is not urgent. Should it, however, be decided on general grounds to undertake 

* legislation on the subject, it is suggested that the measure should be confined to- 
payments made monthly and that a period of 10 days should be allowed for payment 
on this basis. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages are negligible in amount, except in cases of textile mills,, 
where they are utilized for public religious celebrations by the workpeople. One 
or two mills pay them to claimants even if they turn up after a considerable interval. 

108. A large percentage of labourers is indebted, but no reliable figures are 
available. Information received from employers puts this percentage between 25 and 
50. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, have a flourishing co-operative credit society. Out 
of 4,500 membem of the society, 2,431 are indebted to the extent of Es. 5,10,224. The 
report of the mills adds that borrowing from outside has not yet ceased. If any 
inference can be drawn from these figures, the percentage of labourers indebted 
appears to be more than 50. The rate of interest is sometimes as high as 37 *5 per 
cent, per annum. Loans are generally advanced by the ordinary Marwari and Bania 
moneylenders and in a very few cases by Pathans. Indebtedness is attributed mainly 
to the improvident character of the labourers, aggravated by customary ceremonii 
expenses. Emjjloyers deny that the low level of wages is to any appreciable extent 
responsible for indebtedness. 

109. There is no scheme of profit-sharing in force in any industry. Some textile 
mills are reported to have granted bonuses from profits during the war boom, but 
payment of bonuses from profits is unknown at present. Some mills grant a regular 
attendance bonus to their workers up to Rs. 2 a month. 

110. Leave without pay is always granted by the employers to ordinary unskilled 
workers, and the latter often avail themselves of it for visiting their native places 
or for ceremonial purposes. 

The clerical and supervising staff are allowed one month's leave every year on 
full pay, while in the textile mills the subordinate staff is allowed leave up to 15 days. 
Other important industries also adopt similar practices, but in smaller factories and 
minor industries no leave is recognized or countenanced, 

Xm.—Industridl EfSlciency of Workers. 

No systematic study of this question has been made in the province, and very few 
accurate data are available on tMs subject. The following views are based on infor¬ 
mation provided by the Empress Mills, Nagpur, and a few mining companies. 

112. The Empress Mills report that the reduction in hours of work has not re¬ 
sulted in any improvement in ef&ciency in their spinning department, and has 
efiected only a slight improvement in their weaving department. The cost of pro¬ 
duction has also increased with increases in wages and other charges, and the net result 
is shorter working hours and more pay for ttie workers without any compensation 
to the employers. Although the increase in wages has tended to make the labour 
force of the textile industry more permanent, it at the same time became more 
irregular in attendance; for the workers absent themselves without permission 
whenever they like, being able to support themselves on the wages earned in a shorter 
period of work. This opinion of the Empress Mills is based on a careful study of the 
figures of production of their mills during the last quarter of a century. 

Some manganese mine owners assert that there has been no appreciable increase 
in the effciency of their labour during recent years, while the Cental Provinces and 
Berar Mining Association reports that emj^oyment has been stabilized in the larger 
manganese 'mines, and there has been an improvement in the efBlciency of miners; 
but no noticeable change has occurred in the ejSaciency of the workers in the coal 
mines. As, however, it has been reported in Chapter X, the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
did not make «tny practical change in hours of work, any increase of efaciency must 
be due to oriier causes, ^ 
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113. No systematic study of the question has been made in the province, but the 
Empress Mills report that although the wages paid to individual workers in India are 
much lower than those paid to workers in Lancashire, it has to be borne in mind 
that four to five Indian workers have to be employed on work which one Lancashire 
worker can do. 


The manager of the Central India Manganese Company, Limited, is of opinion that 
compared to the efficiency of the Western countries, that of Indian w'-orkers is about 
33 per cent. The manager of the Balaghat manganese mines is of opinion that in 
hand-drilling and mining the average Indian miner has only 10 per cent, of the 
efficiency of Western miners, which he attributes mainly to the difference in skill 
and methods of work. 

114. (i) The Empress Mills report that although the turnover of their labour has 
improved from 18 months to eight years and labour has become steady on their mills, 
there has been no increase in production worth the name. There is not that steady 
application of workers which one expects from shorter working hours and better 
working conditions now prevailing in factories, and consequently production shows 
a fall in place of the expected increase. 

(ii) The Empress Mills report that the use of machinery has led to increased 
efficiency on the part of workers. Such efficiency has ensued from vacuum stripping 
plant, automatic looms, ring spindles in place of mules and throstles in the spinning 
department. Eccle’s drop-boxes have also given better results than Hacking’s 
drop-boxes. No other information is available. 

(iii) The Empress Mdls report that ef&ciency of plant has improved the efficiency 
of the workers. 

(v) The efficiency of workers varies with their physique. The Momins (Muham¬ 
madans) and Koshtis (Hindus) who have a better physique than Mahars (low caste 
Hindus) are more regular in attendance and produce better work as weavers. 

(vi) It is obvious that the health of workers does affect their efficiency, but no 
reliable statistics of the incidence of sickness on the efficiency of workers are available. 

(vii) Education is certainly a most important factor affecting the efficiency of the 
workers, and it is reported that the main reason why the efficiency of Indian labour 
is so much less than that of foreign labour is that the majority of Indian labourers 
are illiterate. 

(viii) There is no doubt that the inferiority of Indian labour is largely due to its 
low standard of living, but there is no definite information available. 

(ix) The climate in India is subject to such extreme variations that the Indian 
labourer is handicapped in this respect as compared to his European brothers. 
The excessive heat in summer decreases the efficiency of the workers. The ventilating 
and humidifying systems at No. 1 Mills (the oldest) of the Empress Mills not being 
so up to date as those at their No. 3 and No. 5 Mills, the warmth of the atmosphere 
in No, 1 Mills not only disturbs the evenness of the yarn made therein, but also de¬ 
creases production and adds to the discomfort of the workers therein. 

115. (i) The information supplied by the Empress Mills has already been referred 
to above. As a result of the reduction of hours, there has been no improvement in 
production in the spinning department, but there has been some improvement in 
production in the weaving department. The Empress Mills report that an experiment 
was made at their mills about half a century ago by the late Mr. J. N. Tata,the founder 
of the mills, with the object of improving production, He started working the mills 
with two shifts, each working for 12 hours with half an hour’s rest period the day and 
night shift men changing places everj fortnight. “ The result was disastrous; 
for, the total production of the two shifts did not even equal that obtained by the 
usual day time working from sunrise to sunset.” This was due to the night shift 
people not taking rest during the day time as they should, so that they were unable 
to keep awake at night, and their machines were left untended. 

(ii) Good light and ventilation and efficient humidification undoubtedly improve 

K * action. The effects of the atmospheric conditions in No. 1 Mills of the Empress 
have been referred to above. In the weaving department deficient light, 
ventilation and humidification affect production by about 5 per cent. 

(iii) A few mine owners report that expenditure judiciously made on health and 
sanitatidn repays itself by preventing disease and maintaining labour in a more 
healthy condition, enabling it to give increased production. The same applies to 
expenditure on housing of labour. 

(v) and (vi) The observation made by the Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18 
(paragraph 235) that ” all authorities who are qualified to speak on the subject agree 
that Indian labour is content with a very low standard of comfort. This secured, the 
Indian workman, speaking generally, takes advantage of the greater earning power 
giyen to him by increased wages to do less work, and shows no desire to earn more 
money by worMng more regularly or by improving his own efficiency ” still generally 
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applies to Indian labour. The mine owners report that the upward movement in 
wages tends to give a downward trend in production per head The Kmpress Mills 
report that they cannot say that all that they have done to improve the wages and 
remuneration of their workmen has induced in their w^orkpeople a desire to put more 
energy into their work. 

(vii) Mine owners report that the efEect of legislation has been beneficial to workers, * 
but has increased the cost of production The Empress Mills report that while legisla¬ 
tion has ameliorated the condition of the workers, it has also been exploited bv agi¬ 
tators who emphasize the responsibilities of the employer, but are silent as regards any 
corresponding obligation on the employees to become more efficient. 

(viii) and (ix) Reports received indicate that a liberal diet brings about an im¬ 
provement in production. The use of drugs by’ labourers is very rare. The Empress 
Mills import that the drink evil is not so prevalent among their workpeople as to 
attract attention or affect the production of their mills. 

116. All employers are emphatic that better education would be the most efiective 
method by which the efficiency of labour can be increased. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) The following associations of employ^ers exist in the province :— 

(1) The Mechanical Engineers’ Association, Akola. 

(2) The Factory Owners Association, Khamgaon. 

(3) The Central Provinces and Berar (Manganese) Mining Association, Kamptee 

(4) The Central Provinces and Berar Coal Mining Association, Chhindwara. 

(5) The Katni Lime Burners' Association. 

(6) The Merchants’ Association, Yeotmal. 

(7) The Merchants’ Association, Jubbulpore. 

(ii) The following associations of the employ^ees exist in the province:—- 

(1) The Nagpur Textile Union, Nagpur. 

(2) The Model Mills Labour Union, Nagpur. 

(3) The Press Employees’ Association, Nagpur. 

(4) The Scavengers' Union, Nagpur. 

(5) The Textile Labour Union of Central Provinces and Berer, Nagpur. 

(6) The Motor Drivers’ Association, Nagpur. 

The above are registered in this province, but the foHowing outside organizations 
have branches at Nagpur :— 

(1) The Railway Mail Service and Postal Union, Central Circle. 

(2) The Great Indian Peninsula Railivaymen’s Union of Bombay. 

(3) The Bengal-Nagpur Railway Labour Union of Kharagpur. 

(4) The Clerks' Association. 

118. These associations, with the exception of the Central Provinces and Berar 

Mining Association, Kamptee, are of recent origin, and cannot be said as y^et to have 
produced any appreciable effect on the industries. These associations are, however, 
consulted by Government on all matters affecting the industries to which they relate 
and the relations of the employers and the employed, and the views thus obtained 
are always considered. An Advisory Board of Industries was established in the year 
1914 for giving Government the benefit of its experience and opinion on industrial 
and labour questions and some of the associations named above are represented on 
the board. At some cotton centres the owmers of ginning and pressing factories 
form combines (locally known as pools), with the result that only a few of the local 
factories are worked in the season and the rest remain closed. The total profits earned 
by the factories that work are distributed at the end of the season amongst the owners 
of all the factories in proportion to the number of gins and presses possessed by each. 
These combines have been successful in enhancing the, cost of ginning and pressing 
at the expense of the cultivator. The matter has been brought before the local legis¬ 
lature by a member of the Council, and is now under the consideration of the local 
government. ’ 

Owing to trade depression in the coal and manganese industries, the mining 
associations have recently on several occasions approached Government for assist¬ 
ance, and the local Government has reduced the rate of dead rent on areas occupied 
by mines by 50 per cent. The local Government has also approached the railway 
board in order to secure a reduction in railway freights. 

The associations of employees appear competent to safeguard the interest of 
their members, but trades unionism is yet in its infancy in the province, and Labour 
associations have done little to impro^ the conditions under which their members, 
work. 
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119. Apart from taking part in a few recent strikes, trade unions have not dis¬ 
played much activity as yet. The postal union branch has established a co-operative 
society and a mutual benefit fund for its members, and the clerks’ association branch 
has a mutual benefit fund. 

120. The history of individual trade unions and the attitude of employers to them 
are indicated below :— 

(Ij The Nagpitv Textile Umon. —The above union came into existence on the 
11th December, 1927, by a resolution passed by the executive of the union and 
was registered under the Indian Trade Union Act, 1926, on the 23rd December, 1927. 
Out of 51 members of the Executive Committee, 39 are employed in the Empress 
and Model Mills, and the remainder are professional men such as pleaders and doctors. 

The attitude of the employers has so far been conciliatory, and both the Empress 
and Model Mills, Nagpur, have recognized the union. 

(2) The Model Mills Labour Union, —^This union was brought into existence on 
the 5th December, 1927, by a resolution of a general meeting of the union, and was 
registered on the 9th January, 1928, 

Out of 17 members of the Executive Committee, nine are directly concerned 
with the industry. In February, 1929, the operatives of the mills made representa¬ 
tions formulating certain demands and pressing for the recognition of the union, but 
no decision has yet been reached. 

(3) The Press Employees* Association, Nagpur. —The above union came into 
existence on the 5th February, 1928, following a resolution of a general meeting of 
the members, and was registered on the 11th February, 1928. 

From the report of the association, it will be seen that there were 236. members 
on the roll on the 31st December, 1928. Out of 17 members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, 12 belong to the industry. 

(4) The Scavengers* Union, Nagpur. —^The above union came into existence as a 
result of the recent strike of sweepers in Nagpur. It was inaugurated on the 8th April, 
1929, by a resolution of a general meeting of its members, and was registered on the 
9th April, 1929. 

Out of 15, members of the committee, 10 are working as sweepers. 

On the occasion of the recent strike, the district authorities and the municipal 
committee refused to hear the grievances of the sweepers unless they formed them¬ 
selves a union, and were registered under the Trade Unions Act. 

(5) The Textile Labour Union, Central Provinces and Berar. —^This union was 
brought into existence on the 30th September, 1928, by a resolution of the general 
meeting of the members and was registered on the 11th April, 1929. 

121. Trade Unions Act, 1926.—(t) The Act came into force on the 1st June, 
* 1927, and six trade unions have been registered up to date. 

(ii) It is too early to judge of the efEects of the Act. Trade unionism is still in 
its infancy in the province and is more under the control of politically-minded mem¬ 
bers of the intelligentsia than of genuine workers. The two or three most active 
leaders of the trade union movement in this province belong to the legal profession. 
The unions have all been recognized by the employers concerned, though the Model 
Mills refused to do so for some time. 

(iii) No amendment to the Act has been suggested nor has any necessity therefor 

yet been experienced. ^ 


XV.—Industrial Disputes. 

123. Since 1921, there have been 36 strikes ajffecting the various industrial 
undertakings of the province, 29 being confiined to the cotton mills. 

(i) The causes which led to these industrial disputes may be classified generally 
as follows (1) Demands for increases in wages and allowances ; (2) demands for 
bonuses: (3) demands for shorter hours of work; (4) personal causes such as the 
dismissal or refusal to reinstate individuals; (5) resentment at the adoption of 
disciplinary measures; (6) resentment at reduction of allowances; (7) political; 
(8) others. 

It was only in the case of two strikes that political causes were operative. In one 
(at the Pulgaon mills) in 1921 the management refused to close the mills on a hartal 
day {13th, April); but these strikers also put forward demands for raising their grain 
compensation allowances in the course of the strike. The other strike on the Bengal- 

a ur Bailway was a demonstration of sympathy with an office-bearer of the 
ray XJhioi*. whb was arrested in connection with a strike outside the province, . 
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Outside influences were traceable in only seven out of 35 strikes. Only three 
strikes, two at Nagpur and one at Pulgaon, were orgajuzed by labour unions. One 
strike at the Jubbulpore mills in 1923 is reported to have been inspired by sympathy 
with strikers at Ahmedabad. Otherwise, the strikes w^ere for the most part local and 
did not present any special features though the demands of the strikers were 
occasionally extravagant. 


In the following table the strikes are classified according to their causes :— 



Pay and 
allowance. 

Bonus. 

Hours of 
work. 

Personal 

Discipline. 

Reduction of 
attendances. 

Political. 

Others. 

Akola— 









*Hukumchand Mills (5) . 

1 

3 

_ ‘ 

1 


■ 



Savatram Mills (4) 

Jubbulpore— 

2* 


2* 


— 

1 

— 

1 

Raja Gokuldas Mills (7) 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

—, 

2 

Municipal sweepers (1) 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nagpur— 

Empress Mill (2) 









1* 

1 (a) 

1* 

_ 

1 (a) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

, B.-N. Railway workshop (1) .. 

— 


— 

— 


— 

1 

— 

Municipal sweepers (2J 

2* 

— 

1* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1* 

Rajnandgaon— 









B.#r. Cotton Mills (4) 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pulgaon— 









The Pulgaon Cotton Mills (2),. 

1* 

1 (a) 

— 

— 

— 

1 (a) 

1* 

— 

Hinganghat— 









Bansilal Mills. 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Reckchand Mohota Mills 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burhanpur— -, , 









The Tapti Mills . 

Badnera^— 

1 

'- 


— 



—— 


Berar Manufacturing Co. Mills 

1 


— 

— 

— ■ 


- ; 

— 

Murtizapur— 









C.P. l^ilway .. 

Yeotmal— 


j 

— 

1 


-- 

1 

— 

Taxi-drivers . * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 


— 

Kamptee— 


j 





1 


Municipal sweepers 

1 

•- 

—■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bamoh— 







i 


Municipal sweepers ... 

1 


i 






Total., 

16 

8 

j 

5 1 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 


Note.—Where the disputes are caused by more than one reason the combined 
causes of disputes have been indicated by * or (a) over the figure. 

(ii) The following is a statement showing the duration of the strikes :— 


Number of disputes lasting 2 days or less .. . - 2 

„ „ „ 2 to 7 days .. .. 8 

„ „ „ 8 to 15 days .. .. U 

„ „ „ 10 to 30 days ,. .. 6 

„ „ above 30 days •. .. 6 

Total . * 33 


(hi) The results of the disputH may be classified broadly as follows :—(1) Entirely 
favourable to workers ; (2) Partially favourable to workers; (3) entirely unfavourable 
to workers; (4) results unknown; (5)-inconclusive. 


c 
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The following indicates the nature of the settlement of the strikes :—Entirely 
favourable, 5 ; partially favourable, 4 ; entirely unfavourable, 17 ; results unknown, 
1 ; inconclusive, 7. 

(iv) Xo reliable estimate of the extent of loss resulting from these strikes is 
available. The loss in working da 3 ''s has already been indicated in the statement 
appended. The following statement, however, gives a rough estimate of the loss 
caused hy suine of the strikes. It vill be seen that practically- the entire incidence 
of the strikes and the consequent loss jell on the cotton textile industry-:— 




The number of mills to 

Loss to 

Loss to 

Year. 


which figures relate. 

employers. 

\vorkers. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1921 


Savatram Mills, Akola 

22,000 

5,500 

1922 


Tapti I^Iills, Burhampur .. 

5,900 

3,300 

1922 


Bansilal Abeerchand MiUs, Hinganghat 

64,725 

12,968 

1922 


Empress Mills, Nagpur .. 

1,16,263 

39,191 

1923 

j 

Raja Gokuldas Jubbulpore 

42,000 

17,500 

\ 

,, ,, „ ,, ., 

15,000 

9,500 

1924 


Empress IMills, Nagpur .. 

.. 5,74,482 

2,64,651 


r 

Raja Gokuldas Mills, Jubbulpore 

15,000 

14,000 

1925 

i 

Savatram iVIills, Akola 

12,000 

6,000 


1 

Hukumchand Mills, Akola 

6.000 

6,000 

1926 


Raja Gokuldas Mills, Jubbulpore 

13,000 

14,000 

1927 

/ 

Savatram INIills, Akola. 

17,000 

8,500 

\ 

Raja Gokuldas IMills, Jubbulpore 

5,000 

4,000 

1928 


The Akola Cotton Mills, Limited (formerly 40,000 

30,000 



Hukumchand Mills). 



1929 


Reckchand Mohota Mills, Hinganghat .. 

1,200 

800 


124. There is no sort of conciliation and arbitration machinery for the settlement 
of industrial disputes in the province except the formal provision for such machinery 
as will now be available by virtue of the Trade Disputes Act having come into force 
with effect from the 8th May of the current year. The necessity of some machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration has, however, been keenly felt in connection with 
one or two recent strikes. Leading industrialists like Sir Sorabji Mehta of the 
Empress mills and leaders of the labour movement have made informal representa¬ 
tions to Government for the establishment of conciliation and arbitration machinery. 

The local executive authorities have intervened in a few strikes and succeeded 
in bringing about a settlement. The local authorities although they have no legal 
status in the matter have intervened in the interests of the maintenance of public 
peace. 

Although there is no machinery for settling disputes, workers never experience 
difficulty in making representations to the management of the industrial under¬ 
takings in the province. Trade union leaders from Nagpur,have on occasions, 
interested themselves in strikes in the moffusil and have taken part in the negotiations 
for settlement. For instance, Mr. Ruikar, a Nagpur lawyer and honorary secretary 
of the Central Provinces and Berar Textile Union acted in this way in 1927 at 
Pulgaon and in 1928 at Akola and utilized both the occasions for establishing local 
trade unions. 

125. The Trade Disputes Act came into force in this province with effect from 
the 8th May, 1929 ; but no experience of its working has yet been gained. 

126. (i) The local government has appointed a Registrar of Trade Unions under 
section 3 of the Trade Unions Act, 1926; and every facility is provided for the 
proper registration of all bofinfide organizations. In one or two recent cases the 
executive authorities have used their good offices and secured the registration by 
the employers of such unions. 

(ii) Precautions to maintain order are generally taken by the local executive 
authorities in all cases of strikes in which the attitude of the strikers is threatening; 
but Government officers do not in any way interfere in these disputes unless breach 
of the peace occurs or unless both the parties to the dispute seek their arbitration. 

The District Superintendent of Police settled* one strike at Pulgaon in 1921, at 
the request of the parties, and the district magistrates settled two strikes, one at 
Akola last year and the other at Nagpur during the current year. Both parties 
voluntarily accepted the arbitration of these officials. 
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XVI.—Law of Master and Servant. 

127 .^—Effect of the Repeal of Workmen's Breach of Contract Act. No serious 
complaint has been received as a result of the repeal of the Act, but the Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association reports that the ehect of the repeal of the 
Act has been to lessen the hold of the employer upon his recruited labour and has 
encouraged labourers to take advances from employers without any idea of fulfilling 
their obligations. W^en the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act was in force, on 
satisfying a criminal court of their bona fides, employers were able to obtain 
assistance from the criminal courts to bring back labourers absconding while advances 
were outstanding against them. They now find it impossible to recover dues of this 
nature, as the only remedy lies in the civil courts. 

129. No statistics are available to show the extent to which the civil or criminal 
law is used to enforce the law of master and servant. Criminal courts have no 
jurisdiction ad hoc ; and it is believed that few cases occur in the civil courts. The 
Workmen’s Disputes Act is in force in the province but is rarely used. 


XVn.—Administration. 

133. It is not necessary in this memorandum to refer to the labour legislation 
enacted in the central legislature during the last eight years. Such legislation has 
been enacted on a very large scale. Mr. R. W. Fulay, a Nagpur pleader, who is 
associated with several local trade unions and interests himself m the welfare of 
labour, has been nominated by Government to the' provincial legislature as a 
representative of urban factory labour. He and a few other members put several 
questions in the local legislature in the years 1921, 1925, 1927, 1928, and 1929, on 
various matters affecting the welfare of industrial labour. Government alvrays gave 
as full answ^s to these questions as were possible from the material available. In 
the session of the Council in January, 1928, Mr. Fulay introduced a resolution 
recommending the appointment of a committee for an enquiry’' into the conditions 
of the working classes in the organized industries of the province such as mills, mines, 
and workshops. Government opposed the resolution on the ground that the working 
conditions in industries were not particularly unsatisfactory and the subject-matter 
of the resolution came more within the purview of the central legislature. The 
resolution was, however, carried by the council by 20 votes against 14 and the local 
government forwarded a copy of the debate on it to the Government of India for 
information. Mr. Fulay has also introduced a Maternity Benefit Bill and a 
Workmen’s Welfare Bill in the local council, the details of which have already been 
referred to in this report. The commercial and industrial interests of the Central 
Provinces and Berar elect two members to the local council, one from the Central 
Provinces and one from Berar, and the Central Provinces and Berar Mining 
Association also elects one member. The attitude of the majority of the members 
of the legislature is, however, markedly sympathetic towards any measure affecting 
the welfare of labour. 

135, Relations between the Central and Local Governments on labour questions 
have been satisfactory. Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part II, rule 26) 
industrial matters included under the heads factories and welfare of labour fall 
within the scope of the provincial legislature, but in ail such matters there has been 
a tendency on the part of the local government to leave legislation more to the 
Central Government in order to secure uniformity of law and practice. The Central 
Government has regularly consulted the Local Government in respect of all the 
labour questions that have come up for consideration from time to time. 

136. The department of Commerce and Industry of the Government of the 
Central Provinces is the administrative authority which deals with all labour 
questions ; but the revenue department is consulted in all naatters relating to imnes- 
The Depaitment of Industries under the Director of Industries, who is also Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit, is in immediate charge of all matters relating to labour. Under 
his general supervision the Chief Inspector of Factories with his staff of inspectors 
administers the Indian Factories Act. The Director of Industries is also Registrar 
of Trade Unions. All District Judges in the province have been appointed 
commissioners under section 20 of the Workmen's Compensation Act for areas 
within their jurisdiction. 

There is no special labour office or labour officers in the province. The factory 
staff is utilized for collecting such information on labour questions as is required 
from time to time ; but the necessity of some regular organization for the collection 
of labour iixteUigence hib been keenly felt, specially in connection •with the enquiries 
which the preparation of this memorandum has involved. With the advent of 
unionism, labour leaders have also urged on the Government the necessity of such 
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an organization. A board of industries, consisting of representatives of the 
employers and the employed, has been in existence since the year 1914, and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are considered by this board. The board, 
however, acts in a purely advisory capacity. 

137. Effect of Differences in Law or Administration in Indian States and British 
Dtdia. —^This problem is not of importance in this province. The only industrial 
concern of any importance is one cotton mill in the JRajnandgaon State. The Indian 
Factories Act does not apply to it, but the employees of the mill, who number 
about 4,000, have by their unaided efforts secured conditions which are not dissimilar 
to those in similar concerns in British India. Recently the leaders of the Nagpur 
trade union movement tried to form a union of the employees of this mill, but did 
not succeed on account of the opposition of the State authorities. 

138. Every effort has been made by the factory department to acquaint the 
workers with the provisions of the Factory Act and the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. Under the rules it is compulsory for a factory owner to place an abstract of 
the Factories Act, translated into the vernacular, in a conspicuous position in the 
factory premises. It must be remembered, however, that this alone is not sufficient 
as the majority of the workpeople are illiterate. The prosecutions that have been 
launched in recent years against the owners and managers of seasonal factories has, 
it is believed, been instrumental not only in acquainting workers with the law, but 
also in bringing home to them the fact that every effort is made to safeguard 
their interests both as regards safety and hours of work. It is believed that 
failure on the part of workers to take advantage of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is rare. 

139. (i) The factory staff consists of one chief inspector, whose duties are 
combined with those of the chief inspectors of boilers, and two inspectors. In addition 
sub-divisional magistrates have been appointed as additional inspectors, but have 
no power independently to pass orders. They exercise, under section 5 {a) and (6) 
of the Act, the power to enter and inspect a factory, reporting the result to the 
district magistrate. A number of medical officers have been appointed as certifying 
surgeons under section 6 of the Act for the certification of children in factories 
situated within the limits of the areas alloted to them. As far as the perennial 
factories are concerned, the staff would appear to be adequate, but during the short 
cotton ginning season the need of extra assistance is keenly felt. These factories are 
often situated in remote places where communications are bad and it is extremely 
difficult to pay surprise visits with sufficient frequency. During the year, 1928, there 
were 97 perennial and 659 seasonal factories at work. The perennial factories were 
all visited twice at least and in some cases three or more times; and with the 
exception of six newly registered concerns, all seasonal factories were visited at 
least once during the short season of four months. 

(ii) The Act is an All-India Act and the rules framed under it by the various 
local governments were modelled on the draft rules circulated by the Government of 
India. A conference of Chief Inspectors of Factories was held at Simla in 1924, 
some two years after the advent of the new act, with a view to securing uniformity 
in the rules. 

(iii) The number of visits paid to the factories, together with the number of 
prosecutions, are indicative of the rigour of administration:— 


Factories on the register:— 1927. 1928. 

Perennial .. .. ,, ,. ,. ., 87 97 

Seasonal. .. 617 659 


Total .. .. 704 756 


Factories inspected by Expert Inspectors :— 

One visit «. .. .. ,, .. .. 274 308 

Two visits. 232 229 

Three visits .. .. 103 108 

More than 3 visits . 86 105 


Total .. .. 695 750 


The number of prosecutions has increased from 22 in 1923 (after the amendment 
of Indian Factories Act in 1922) to 176 in' 1928, and convictions were obtained in 
practically every case. 
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(iv) The following table giving particulars of prosecution for the years 1924-28 
inclusive shows the nature of the ofiences that are most prevalent:— 


Year. 

No. of 
prosecu¬ 
tions. 

Results. 

Con\fictions under 
sections. 

1924 


68 

66 convicted.. 

26 under 

41 (a) 





1 


41(6) 





1 


41 ic) 





13 


41(/) 





1 

99 

41(5) 





S 

99 

41(6) 





2 


41 (i) 





3 


43 {a) 





1 

>9 

43(c) 

1925 


63 

61 convicted.. 

24 


41 (a) 




1 


41(6) 





1 

>> 

41 (c) 





12 

„ 

41(/) 





3 


41 (5) 





2 


41 (h) 





1 

;> 

41 (0 





3 

w 

41 (J) 





1 

99 

43(c) 

1926 


94 

94 convicted.. 

26 


41(a) 




1 


41 (6) 





30 


41 (/ 





4 


41(5) 





12 

9> 

41 (A) 





2 


41 W 





9 


410) 





1 

>9 

43(c) 

1927 


111 

Ill convicted.. 

22 


41 (fl) 




12 

99 

41 {/) 





3 


41 ig) 





19 

99 

41 {h) 





7 

99 

41 (i) 





6 

99 

41 (j) 





1 


43 (c) 

1928 

* f • • • • 

176 

173 convicted.. 

21 

2 


118 





36 


41 (/) 





1 


41 ig) 





15 


41 (k) 





2 


41 ii) 





7 


410) 


Fines ranged from Rs. 15 to Es. 400 in 1928 against Rs. 15 to Rs. 300 m 1^7. 
In some cases, particularly in those relating to the infringeme^ of rules regulating 
hours of work, fines are too low to have any deterrent effect. The toes levied form 
a very small percentage of the profit earned by working the operatives beyond the 
legal time litot. District magistrates have been asked to ensure that adequate 
penalties are imposed in these cases. 

( 1193 ) 
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XVm.—Intelligence. 

143. (i) Existing statistics on labour questions are extremely meagre. The only 
statistics that are available now are the following :—(1) Census report of 1921, which 
contains information on the general conditions of labour and an industrial census ; 
(2) annual reports on the administration of the Indian Factories x4.ct on questions 
relating to factory labour ; (3) an annual statement of rural and urban wages of 
agricultural labourers and workers employed in cottage industries; (4) annual reports 
on the administration of the Indian Mines Act, which contain information on 
questions relating to labour in mines ; (5) a bulletin on index numbers for the cost 
of living at Nagpur and Jubbulpore, specially prepared during the years 1926 and 
1927 ; (6) a certain amount of information regarding health, housing, welfare and 
vital statistics is also available from the annual reports of the Departments of 
Public Health and Civil Hospitals. 

(ii) The statistics in the census report were collected by the census staE by personal 
enquiry as well as from returns made by the managers of industrial concerns. The 
statistics in the annual report on the Factories Act are based on returns received 
from factory managers and on a certain amount of personal investigation made by 
the inspecting stafE. The statement of annual rural and urban wages is prepared 
from information supplied by the revenue authorities of the districts after general 
enquiries made through Tahsildars. The statistics of the cost of living index numbers 
were collected by an officer of the Provincial Service, placed on special duty for the 
purpose, by personal enquiries in the labour colonies of Jubbulpore and Nagpur over 
a period of one year. The annual reports of the Departments of Public Health and 
Civil Hospitals are prepared from the registers maintained in the public hospitals 
in the interior and in municipal offices. 

(iii) The Superintendent of Census operations remarks in the 1921 report that the 
accuracy of the industrial census was not ideal as the investigators often did not 
understand the exact character of the enquiries to be made and there was a distinct 
tendency on the part of the enumerating staff to give inadequate information. 
Further errors arose in tabulation as the low paid staff to whom it had to be entrusted 
was not, in spite of supervision, sufficiently intelligent for the task. It is believed 
that the percentage of error was not very great. 

The same remarks apply to the statistics prepared ever}?- year for the annual 
report on the Factories Act from the returns submitted by factories. This work is 
often left to clerks of low education who cannot be expected to notice that a return 
is obviously incorrect. While statistics regarding the number of operatives and hours 
of work are generally accurate those of wages leave much to be desired. The state¬ 
ment of rural and urban wages is based on very rough and ready enquiries made at 
tahsil headquarters. The special officer deputed to prepare the Cost of Living Index 
Numbers had to contend with difficulties arising from the aversion of workers to 
supply true information about their affairs. But it is believed that the margin of 
error is not great, and the investigation disclosed sufficiently accurately the trend of 
the cost of living. 

144. The only method by which more accurate and complete statistics can be 
secured is by the work being undertaken by Government. This would involve the 
creation of a separate department in the charge of a trained statistician. Power 
would liave to be taken to enforce employers to give information, but care should he 
taken that they are not compelled to give information the disclosure of which would 
be injurious to their business. It is not anticipated that trade unions will be in a 
position to assist in the compilation of statistics for a very long period, 

145. (i) The Investigation into the Cost of Living ,—An officer of the Provincial 
Service was placed on special duty in 1927 and he conducted enquiries at Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore. The results of his labours have now been published in the form 
of a bulletin. These figures for the two towns are now being kept up to date every 
month. A copy of the bulletin has already been submitted to the Government of 
India. 


APPENDIX IV, 

I.—Ginning Pressing Factories. 

Average daily number of persons employed^ 39,500, 

No regular housing arrangements are provided. Less than one per cent, of the 
operatives who belong to certain class of mechanics, such as engineers, fitters, etc., 
are provided with free quarters. 
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II.—Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills. 

Average daily number of persons emploved 19,500, 


Name of factories. 

Description and 
number of 
rooms. 

Accommoda¬ 

tion 

available. 

Accommodation 
utilized and rent 
paid. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

number of 
operatives 
housed. 

The Empress Mills 

108 houses in 

72 rooms .. 

Owned by work- 

294 


Indora settle- 


ers. 56 rooms 



ment, 72 rooms, 


Re. 1 per month 



i.e., 6chawlsof 





12 rooms each. 





60 supervisors’ 





quarters. ! 


Free. 


The Model Mills, 

600 rooms with 

600 families 

297 rooms. Re. 

* 600 

Limited. 

verandah and 


1 per month. 



path. 




Rai BahadurBan- 

Do. 

50 families 

Re. 1 per month 

1 100 

silal Mills. 





Burhanpur Tap- f 

Kiitcha 

232 

Free 

1 

ti Mills, Limi—< 

New .. 

31 

8 annas per month. 

y 950 

ted. [ 

Old pucca 

185 

6 annas per month. 

J 


Total 

448 



Akola Cotton Mills 

__ 

330 rooms.. 

4 annas per month. 

I 

Limited. 



6 annas per month. 

y 600 




i 8 annas per month. 

J 

Berar Manufac¬ 

— 

— 

I2annasper 

558 

turing Com¬ 



month. 


pany. 

Vidarbha Mills 

_ 

224 rooms.. 

8 annas per month. 

450 

Raja Gokuldas 

,— 

59 quarters 

12 annas per 

112 

Mills. 



month. 

i 


III.—Other industries registered under the Indian Factories Act. 

Average number of persons daily employed 12,180. 


Name of factory. 

Description 
and number of 
rooms. 

Accommo¬ 

dation 

available. 

Accommoda¬ 
tion utilized 
and rent paid. ' 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

number of 
operatives 
housed. 

(a) Gun Carriage 

775 quarters .. 


1 

12 annas to 

666 

Factory. 

(b) Bengal - Nagpur 

127 quarters .. i 

97 occupied 

Rs. 4 ■ per 
month. 

8 annas to Rs. 

97 

Railway Workshops 
, 



2 per month. 


(d) Laxmi Oil Mill, 

Huts are built on factory’s land. 

33 

Akola, 

1 




Amrit Match Fac¬ 

—, 

150 opera- | 

Free 

25 

tory, Kota, 

{&) Central Provinces 

240 .. 

tives. 

Free 

closed 

350 

Portland Cement 
Works. 




150 

United Cement 

Provide quarters 

— 

Free 

Company. 




100 

Burn and Company.. 

Provide houses.. 

—, 

—- 

Perfect Pottery 

Brick built rooms 

— 

Free 

500 

Works, Jubbulpore. 





ICatni Cement Com- i 

150 quarters .. 


Free 

200 

, pany. - - 






4. There is practically no information except for a few shellac factories, where 
imported labour is provided with free quarters. 

(il&S) C 4 



Statement of Accidents from 1924 to 1928, 
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'Note .—^Indices in small numbers give the number of accidents that resulted fatalty. 
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HARI KRISHNA AGRAWAL M.A., MANAGER, THE AKOLA COTTON MILLS, 

LTD., AKOLA (BERAR). 

Introductory Remarks. 

The root cause of the present state of things in Indian industry is the apathy of 
the average shareholder. He does not take sufficient interest in what belongs to 
him. If he were to take enlightened interest in the factory, the managing agents 
would be compelled to take more interest, or curtail their enterprise by managing 
only those concerns which they own. In both cases efficiency would result. Why 
some of the«mills do not flourish and others do, may to some extent be accounted 
for by the fact, that the men in authority in the former, are manufacturers, while 
in the others, they are not. In the case of manufacturers, industry is their principal 
line of business, while in the case of others it is only a side line. If the managing 
agents happen to be industrialists, their mills get more attention and consequently 
.the problems of their factories are better appreciated, defects quickly detected and 
promptly remedied, enterprises courageously undertaken, and modifications needed 
owing to the change of circumstances introduced without ruinous delays. On the 
other hand,.if the industry happens to be only a side line of the managing agents 
who are engaged in larger commercial enterprise they look on their mills as a shop 
which yields them or loses them so many thousands a month. Profit and loss 
statement is the only paper which interests them. All the defects of absentee 
landlordism are repeated with this modification, however, that industry to some 
extent provides an automatic check by way'of competition. Pride in the product 
is absent. The sense of service to the community through industr35^ is totally un¬ 
thought of. On the other hand, these absentee agents, alone seem to have enough 
capital to keep the industry going, The experiment of running a cotton mill by other 
organizations more democratic in nature has yet to be tried. 

For remedy, I would suggest that a small central committee consisting of 
representatives of departmental officers, managers, salesmen and agents, should visit 
every mill and discuss improvements and make confidential reports to the agents 
and management. The object is to pool the knowledge we have and to make the 
officers and agents create a public opinion of thek own and live in it. This is bound 
to have a salutary effect. I consider this as a very important step in the right 
direction. 


n. staff Orgamaztion* 

10. There are workmen and women workers, who are directed and controlled by 
jobbers and naikins. These in their turn work under a head jobber who is controlled 
by the heads of the departments and their assistants. The heads of the departments 
are accountable to the manager, who is responsible to the managing agents. 

The above is the organization for the technical side. Side by side with this 
organization is the control exercised by the office. Each department has got two 
clerks, who keep accounts of the movements of goods, stores, attendance and 
out turn. They are under a head clerk, who is controlled by the secretary or the 
manager as the case may be. 


Our present heads of department have practically all risen from the ranks. 

The weaving master, Mr. Jaduram Bhatt started life as a sizer on Rs, 40 p.m. 
(or thereabout). He is now drawing Rs. 500. This very month the agents have 
accepted the recommendation of the management in part and, given him a promotion 
of Rs. 50. 

The spinning master. Mi*. Patel started life as a fitter. He does not know much 
English, but knows his work thoroughly. The present head of the dyeing department 
started as a coolie. The engineer, Mr. Damle also began as an unpaid fitter, but 
passed his examinations subsequently after years. 

The improvements suggested by us are:— (a) A larger number of graded examina¬ 
tions for millworkers to be held every 3 months. They should be in sections, or 
compartments ; (b) Publication of technical handbooks in Hindi and Marathi. In 
Gujerati, there are already some in existence ; (<;) Conferences, meetings of technical 
men and on technical matters, should be organized; (^2) Vemacmar technical 
journals should be also published ; (e) Another point of much importance is that just 
now, clerks, officers and other skilled men may as often be discharged for their 
incompetency as for the personal whims of the discharging authority. 

A system of transfers through a central organization may have a certain amount 
of check. The discontented worker and manager may both keep this central 
organization informed of their desire for change and this organization may arrange 
transfers. After three continuous complaints it will be quite apparent, which 
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party is more to blame, e.g., if a certain officer or clerk, is complained against, by 
three successive mill managers, he may be sent away to shift for himself. On the 
other hand if these men already working in other imlis do not suit a mill manager, 
he needs a revision of his policy towards his inferiors. 

I therefore respectfully suggest, that if the above method is adopted, skilled men 
will get what they prize most, viz., security of tenure and the management w^l get 
what it wants, viz., experienced hands. 

The system of transfers like others is not without some disadvantages. The em¬ 
ployee, for instance, may not prefer the new environment, but I submit it will be 
a little better than “ no employment.'* It has also its compensating advantages. 
Changes in two or three mills will make the employee a fitter person to work than 
otherwise. 

There are certainly, even during the present time, facilities for promotion of 
deserving workmen as is proved by numerous instances of men having risen from 
a w^orkman to the highest position, but these are all, instances of men who have 
pushed themselves up, and acquired training as they climbed. It must be admitted 
that tact, capacity to impress others and social influences have also played their 
part rather than appreciation of sheer technical ability. Facilities, as such, there 
are none. 

13, The relations between staff and rank and file are sometimes good and 
sometimes bad. Seventy-five per cent, of the ill-will against the staff can be cleared 
off if the aims of the latter can be made plain to the rank and file. More publicity 
would mean better relations. Indian mills are woefully under officered and the 
workmen are illiterate. Under these circumstances very little can be done. 

The efficient working of democratic institutions rests on the intelligent individual 
interest. Such interest is kept up by means of press and platform. Illiteracy seals 
up both these interest awakening agencies. Press becomes to far, and platform too 
high. 

In this mill a sort of work council in the weaving department was attempted by 
nominating 12 jobbers and getting 12 weavers elected, one from each line. The 
head jobber, the weaving master and manager attended the meetings. The weavers 
were openly and definitely guaranteed against victimization for any complaint they 
brought. They were also told not to discuss personaltities, but to present their 
difficulties. These meetings were held and it was an education not only to us, the 
officers, but to the workers themselves, for when we replied to their complaints they 
began to see that the fault did not always lie with the cussedness of the management 
but with slackness or absence of some of their fellow workmen. But after a time the 
interest slackened and we dropped it. 

14. The wages are paid by clerks and cashiers. A good deal of time is wasted 
by the workers surrounding the paying staff, in spite of arrangements to the contrary. 

15- That job is generally given to contractors over which the management 
discovers its inability to control. It seems therefore most unfair to hold the 
management responsible for the acts of contractors. 

Contract of only building work or some extraordinary item is given. 


m.—Housing. 

16. (i) About 325 rooms are provided in my mill for the workers by the managing 
agents. Rent is from Annas 4 to Annas 8, These rooms can fetch Rs. 3 per month, 
if treated without concession. 

(ii) Nil. 

(iii) There are several, but the condition is very bad. 

(iv) There are some rich workers who own houses. 

17. None that I am aware of. 

18. (i) Good. 

(ii) Unsatisfactory though better than others. 

(iii) Two large kitson lamps are provided giving light in the compound but none 
in the rooms. Sanitary latrines are provided. Good well-water is provided. About 

15,000 were spent in digging the well. Pucca drainage has been built recently. 

10, The utilization is full, if the employers were to double the accommodation 
the same would be utilized within a month. There is always a scramble for these 
rooms. 

20, Annas 4„ Annas 4 and Annas 8 for katcha, partly katcha and pucca. 

21. They do sublet their rooms in their occupation to workers in other employ 
da the pretext of relationship. There is always difficulty in eviction. 
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22. I think the moral effect of chawls has been most disastrous. It is quite 
alien to Indian conditions and should not be encouraged at all unless the factory 3 S 
situate in a place where no accommodation is available. I am quite aware of the 
conveniences which the labourers and employers get by industnal housing but in 
my opinion, the social and moral disadvantages far outweigh these. The workers 
talk shop, their ideas begin to run in a groove Good families are, so to say, forcibly 
surrounded by families of evil traditions and become intemperate and immoral. 
Conditions become such that physically weak, unaggressive, friendless families are 
totally helpless against others of the opposite type. 

Instead of forcing employers to bu&d chawls for their workers, I would lay this 
burden on the shoulders of municipalities. Of course the employers would be made 
to contribute heavily in proportion to the number of their workers. 

IV.—^Health. 

23. The general health condition of workers is not good though it does not 
compare unfavourably with labourers of their status in ordinary employ. 


(iv) Juar mostly and some vegetable—Muhammedans and some classes take 
meat. The average worker does not spend proportionately on his diet and allo-ws 
himself to-be under nourished. 


(vi) The disruption of family life has a most disastrous effect. Bad housing not 
only means bad health and inefficiency but it means bad morality. If the worker 
cannot keep his family, the restraining effect is gone and he deteriorates. 

24. (i) Captain Apte, (part time) is in charge of the dispensary, 

assisted by a whole time compounder. The employers freely pay for medicines and 
injections. 


(iv) The Bed Cross society sends a nurse every week to look after the babies and 
she is doing good work. There is no other provision under this head by any agency. 

25. They are fully utilized by both sexes. To what extent women patients do 
not avail themselves of the medical help offered I am unable to say. 

26. (i) Sanitary latrines are provided, satisfactory both in numbers and 
construction. 

(ii) Adequate well-water is provided. 

(ii) The same. The management is building a tank to store bleaching water for 
washing purposes of the workers and hope to get the same ready in a month. 

29. (ii) Cholera and malaria are widely prevalent. Malaria is sapping the vitality 
of the whole race and I consider it to be the greatest problem in India in all spheres, 
without a single exception. 

30. Some of these benefits are difficult to introduce for want of literacy. 
Illiteracy is the stumbling block in all directions of reform. 

(iii) There is very little prejudice left about the non-acceptability of western 
medicine. It is however, indisputable that Ayurvedic and Unani systems in certain 
diseases and at certain stages and to some patients are far more effective than Allo¬ 
pathic system as the last is superior to the other two, in others. Some old reli^ous 
minded persons excepted, it is preposterous to suppose that the bulk of the patients 
refuse to accept what they see is doing tangible and immediate good. 

Paucity of Medical men .—Government should freely train in very large numbers, 
compounders, nurses and midwives. Yaids, Hakims and Homeopaths. All these 
systems have been found to be doing good, and to be superior or inferior to each 
other in some respects and only a blind partizan would like to retain one, and wipe 
the rest out, 

31. (i) Six weeks full wages are paid to every woman worker during the period 
preceding delivery. The expectant mother is required to put in only 8 montlas' 
service previous to claiming the maternity benefit. She is not compelled to rejoin 
work if she does not choose to do so. 

V,—Welfare. 

Maternity benefit as above described. 

A baby creche is maintained at the mill expense. Free milk and sugar are pro¬ 
vided for babies. Two nurses are in charge. 

Free primary school is maintained. 

Footballs have been given for play. 


33. I am in favour of employment of such officers and workers, In fact trained 
and wholetime workers are wanted. Mill officers have very little time to spare, 

36. One school. Hot fully utilized. 
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37. Yes, it is most desirable. A scheme of provident fund should be introduced. 
The turnover is very great and hence it should be transferable from one mill to the 
other as well. 

38. Very much in favour, but see little possibility of success till literacy is more 
widespread. 


VI.—^Education. 

40. A system which combines recreation %vith education has alone chances of 
success. The other systems scare away attendance. Scouting, cultural films, 
organized games should have precedence over schools. 

41. There are none. Trade schools are the need of the hour. The points that 
have to be kept in mind are that they must be conducted m vernacular and that 
they must be sectional. Courses must be short and able to meet a definite need and 
within that limit quite thorough. 

This training can only be attempted by Government. 

42. The present system of education is altogether one sided. It lays too much 
stress on knowing and very little on doing ; still an educated man though he has 
some disadvantages has still overwhelming advantages against the uneducated. 
But if education is combined with practical work, nothing can beat the combination. 


Vm.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51 and 54. Compulsory insurance with indigenous companies should be 
introduced. But after the company is insured, the management should be free from 
botherations regarding the actual fixing of the amount of compensation. 


IX.—^Honrs. 

55. (i) 10 hours and 9J hours. 

(ii) The overtime is very seldom given to workmen. It is confined to less than 
5 per cent, of workmen, e.g., jobber fitters, etc. Fitters work only hours every day. 

(iii) About hours of actual work on the average, 

56. Six days. 

57. (i) good. 

(ii) Good. The output in two of the mills whose past and present figures of out¬ 
turn I possess, actually improved after the introduction of 10 hours rule. 

58. Salutary. 

59. Yes. There is the possibility of a reduction provided training is given to 
workers. We can easily reduce the number to eight hours per day. 

The workers, I find, taking meals at almost all hours of the day. They generally 
take meals during the working hours and rest during the stoppage interval. 

(ii) Very little discretion is allowed to the factory inspector for exceptional 
cases. The law may remain the same but it should be less rigidly administered. 
If the engine is kept stopped, permission of overtime for some small section not 
exceeding 10 per cent, may freely be given. Such work is in the interest of the 
industry as well as the workers themselves, 

(iii) The mill works from 7 to 12 and from 1 to 6. 

The holidays are few and far between. However, this a world question and 
cannot be taken by one country alone on account of severe competition in the world 
market. 

For example, if I had a voice in the International Labour Organization I would 
demand a month's leave, for every worker on full pay without the option of its 
being converted into cash. Money can be no substitute for rest and change. 

A psychological factor of strikes is the monotony of working 10 hours day after 
day, month after month. No wonder that the worker at some time is in the mood 
of change at any cost. There is a world of difference between the mood of a person 
before and after his annual vacation. What about those who don't get any ? 

82. We house the infants in a separate shed in charge of two nurses. Women 
of the reeling department where no power driven machinery is woi'king are allowed 
to, take infants with them. 

84. The regulations are all right, but some times they are wrongly administered 
-by European medical officers who judge the age of the boy by his height and build. 
On questioning, I found that they had English standards which were not at all 
applicable to India much less, to the labouring classes who are ill-nourished and 
consequently less in height. 
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105. I do not think any good can come out of ibdng minimum, wages. 

106. (i) It is very little, e,g., about Rs. 52 on a pay roll of Rs. 29,000. 

(iii) The fines are spent for the benefit of the workers. 

(iv) If the power of fines is taken away dismissals will be more frequent. 


Mr. E. S. L. BEDDY, OFFG. CHIEF ENGINEER, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, IRRIGATION BRANCH. 

I.—^Recruitment. 

The following replies refer to the recruitment of departmental labour for the 
construction of the Kharung and Maniari projects in the Hasdeo Circle. These are 
the only works for which labour has been recruited departmentally on a large scale 
during the last few years :— 

2. (i) Generally local labour only is engaged and employed by contractors and 
labour recruited from any distance is employed departmentally. Tlxe extent to which 
labour has been recruited departmentally in recent years for the construction of the 
Kharung and Maniari Reservoirs and canals in the Bilaspur district is as follows :— 


No. of labourers 

Year, recruited who arrived at 

the site of works. 

1924- 25 . 2,714 

1925- 26 . 3,121 

1926- 27 . 7,006 

1927- 28 .. . 8,601 


Most of the labourers are engaged for a period of about 5 months during the year 
(January-May) and return to their villages during the kharif season (June-December) 
but a certain proportion of the labourers, those who own no land of their own, remain 
at work throughout the year. At the Maniari dam about 1,800 labourers have re¬ 
mained during the present rains, 

(ii) Local labour is engaged annually on the maintenance and repairs of irrigation 
works, but such labour is mainly dependant for a livelihood on agriculture and under¬ 
takes work for the department merely as a subsidiary occupation. Practically no 
labour is employed permanently by the department. 

3. (i) Paragraphs 289 to 301 of the Central Provinces Public Works Department, 
Manual of Orders, Volume 1, as amended by amendment No. 237, contain the rules 
for the recruitment of labour departmentally and its employment, and explain the 
methods of recruitment. Advances are granted to labour recruited from a distance ; 
the usual amounts of advances are Rs. 5 per adult and Rs. 3 per child. The amount 
of these advances is recovered by instalments from wages earned. 


n.—Staff Organization. 

13. (i) Labourers are usually more ready to accept employment departmentally 
than from a contractor, since as a rule they believe that they will obtain fairer treat¬ 
ment from the staff of the department than from a contractor. The fact that the 
labourers have returned to work in increasing numbers from year to year indicates 
that they have been fairly treated by the staff of the department and are satisfied. 

14. (i) Attendance registers are kept and measurements of piecework are made 
by the subordinates of the department, and their work is supervised by ofScers of 
the department. 

(ii) The labourers are paid by selected subordinates of the department under the 
direct supervision of the Sub-Divisional Officer who is a gazetted officer. 

16. (ii) On arrival at the site of work, labourers recruited from a distance are 
given two days* pay to enable them to construct huts from materials which they are 
allowed to obtain free of charge from the forest near the work. WRere, however, 
materials for the construction of huts have already been collected at the site of 
the labour camps only one day’s pay is given as hutting allowance. 

24. (ii) A dispensary is opened by Government at large labour camps—^usually 
at, the headworks of a canal. The sub-as^tant surgeon in charge visits other labour 
camps and medical attendance and medicines are provided free of charge to all 
Ubourers. 
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34. (iii) Where local supplies of rice or fuel are insufficient, or when it appears 
that prices are likely to be inflated to an unreasonable extent, the department opens 
depots for the sale of these commodities at approximately cost price, and this has a 
controlling effect on. the local market rates. 

XII.—Wages. 

96, Labour is, as far as possible, paid on the piece-work system, and the average 
wages earned are roughly 6 annas per man, and 4 annas per woman as compared with 
the normal rates of 4 to 5 annas for men and 3 to 3^ annas for women. 


MAJOR C. M. GANAPATHY, OFFG. DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Note on sanitation and housing, welfare and health conditions of labour in the mills, 
factones and mines of Central Provinces and Berar. 


Sanitary conditions—Textile mills —In these the sanitary conditions are better 
than those obtaining in the houses of the workers. Sanitary latrines and urinals 
are provided in all the mills. Ventilation is generallj’^ satisfactory and lighting good. 
Supply of drinking water is maintained, which, though not filtered, care is taken that 
it is not polluted. Temperature inside the mills is kept as far as possible uniform, 
and is not liable to sudden atmospheric fluctuations. 

Factories, —^The same, however, caimot be said of the factories. The perennial 
factories approximate the condition of the textile mills, but the seasonal ones are 
generally dirty. Ventilation, too, is not adequate to cope with the dust generated 
during the manufacturing processes as there is no satisfactory arrangement for its 
removal. Lighting is satisfactory. In many concerns the alleys and corners which 
were dark are now lighted by the introduction of electricity. 

There are a number of factories which do not come under the definition otfactory 
according to the Indian Factories Act. The sanitary condition in these f^cjtories is 
still worse and little attention is paid to it. Bidi and shellac factories can be taken 
as conspicuous examples of this class. In bidi factories there is considerable-over¬ 
crowding, and no regard is paid to light and ventilation arrangements. The shellac 
factories on the other hand emit very offensive odour, due to lack of adequate washing 
and drainage. The waste water is allowed to stagnate at the back and sides of the 
buildings, giving out a most offensive odour. In Bhattagarh there are several 
fireplaces for melting shellac, and this room gets considerably overheated, which 
cannot but have a harmful effect on the labourers w^'orking there. The application 
of the Factory Act would no doubt improve these establishments. 

Manganese mines and quarries. —These are usually open air undertakings, and 
hence the sanitary arrangements are generally good. If underground* ventilating 
shafts are sunk at every 100 feet or so. 

Coal mines, —Here also there is both surface and underground work. The surface 
work being carried out in the open air, the question of light and ventilation is not 
important. For the underground work, provision for fresh air is made by ventilation 
shafts. Artificial lighting has to be resorted to. 

Housing conditions, —In most of the textile mills, housing is provided for a certain 
number of mill hands with their families. Each labourer is allowed one room with 
a small verandah or an open space just in front. The size of the room is from 
8 feet by 6 feet to 10 feet by 8 feet, with a door ahd a small window. There is no- 
arrangement for cross ventilation. Though the window is provided, it is usually 
kept closed and little advantage is taken of it as it is not placed over a man's height. 
It will certainly be an advantage if ventilators are provided near the celing with an 
eye to cross ventilation. The room is used for all purposes, cooking, bedroom, store 
room and even a delivery room. All the belongings are stacked inside. The room 
is sometimes shared by two brothers or some other relatives or friends of the mill-hand, 
and no privacy is usually observed. Common latrines are provided for each chawL 
In a town having waterworks, a common water stand is provided, but where there 
is no such arrangement, water is obtained from a well constructed by the mill 
au^orities. 

- Those who do not occupy the rooms provided by the mills build their own huts 
in the bastis or files by paying some ground rent or sharing some rented room with 
others* Such files are numerous in big industrial towns. In these files the labourers 
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reside in groups of anywhere from fity to five hundred houses. The huts constructed 
by the labourers usually have no provision for light and ventilation. The sanitation 
is looked after by the municipahty of that town. Generally there is no private latrine. 
Either the open fields are made use of or municipal public latrines are patronized. 
One or more public hydrants or standpipes are proiided by the municipal authorities 
maintaining waterworks, otherwise drinking water is obtained from a public well 
close by. 

Housing problem has been systematically taclded by the Empress IMills, and a 
model village is being developed for their employees near the Indora basti. 


Factories ,—Some of the perennial factories provide housing for a certain section 
of their labour force, but in the seasonal factories no such arrangement is made except 
for a few’’ mechanics. The labourers reside in the files, the condition of which is the 
same as that described under the textile mills. 

Minas .—In quarries and small mines the number of labourers employed is small, 
and they reside in the surrounding villages. They come to work in the morniags 
and return to their houses in the evenings. 

In,larger mines, where the labourers coming from distant villages are employed, 
the mining authorities have constructed permanent burnt brick houses for their 
labourers. Each family has a well ventilated quarter with a verandah. Most of 
these quarters are in blocks of not more than four quarters per block. 

Welfare work .—In Nagpur, welfare w'ork for the benefit of labourers employed 
in the Empress mills is done {a) inside the milll compound the Empress mill 
authorities and [b) outside in the bastis by the Y.M.C.A. 


'At other places in the province no welfare work is undertaken in the bastis or 
files. Schools are, however, maintained for the benefit of half-timers either by the 
mill authorities themselves or by the municipal committees with the aid of the mill 
authorities. 

Seven textile mills in the province provide creches and about 230 
babies are reported to have been cared for daily. These creches are under the 
supervision of a lady doctor and nurses, as in the case of Empress mills or ayas or 
old women in other mills. As the law does not make the provision of creches com¬ 
pulsory, the example has not been copied in all the mills. 

The factories as a rule do not employ a large amount of female labour, and hence 
the question of providing creches has not made much progress. 

^ In two or three big mines, arrangement has been made to look after the toddlers 
while the mothers are working. 

Maternity benefits .—Four textile mills and one factory (pottery works) grant 
maternity benefits. The amount granted differs at different places, varying from 
three to eight weeks' wages at the time of confinement. During the year 1928, 
292 women received these benefits against 286 ia 1927. 

Infant welfas^e centres —^No infant welfare centres are maintained by the mills or 
factories. A certain amount of work in this direction is done in the creches described 
above. The infant welfare centres (run under the joint auspices of the Child Welfare 
Committee of the Red Cross Society and the local bodies) in Nagpur and other towns 
are located in or near the basti where a large number of labourers reside. 

An infant welfare centre has recently been opened at one of the manganese mines 
and it is likely that one more will be opened shortly in one of the coal mines. 

Medical facilitics.-^lilixtteeri perennial factories maintained dispensaries with 
qualified medical officers in charge, while others kept first aid appliances and a few 
medicines for emergencies. At certain places grants are given to local dispensaries 
with whom they make arrangements fo;; the treatment of the employees. Seasonal 
factories do not see any necessity for having a dispensary of their own. The total 
number of patients treated in 13 perennial factories maintaining dispensaries was 
186,634 during the year 1928. 

Some important mines have maintained dispensaries, with one or two rooms 
attached for indoor patients, in charge of a qualified medical officer. 

At some of the smaller mines, a stock of simple remedies is kept, and this is 
distributed free of charge. 

Industrial diseases ,—^There is no record of any industrial diseases in this province, 
but there can he very little doubt that diseases such as dust asthma, bronchitis and 
tuberculosis must be prevalent in the cotton industrial centres. Figures supplied 
by the Empress mills show that about 5 per ceht. of the cases treated in their dis¬ 
pensaries were for the diseases of the respiratory system. 

Predowdnant diseases affecting the labour ,—^No statistics for these are available. 
The labouring class is usually dirty, and again has to work under unfavourable 
circumstances which lead to scabies, ringworm and such other skin diseases. This 
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can be seen from the cases treated at the Empress mill dispensaries, where 21.74 
per cent, of the total treated in 1928 were for the diseases of the skin. It is reported 
that pneumonia is more prevalent among the underground workers during the cold 
season, as it is just possible that on coming out of the mine, which is generally warm, 
contact with the cold surface air causes chill leading to this disease. 

Hookworm and other worms, —In 1921 the Local Government appointed a special 
officer to carry out investigations regarding the prevalence of hookworm infection 
among the labourers employed in the mills and mines of this province. This officer 
examined 6,740 labourers, which represented the average daily attendance in the 
Empress mills, and found that 714 or 10‘59 per cent, were infected with hookworms, 
and 1,417 or 21 *02 per cent, with roundworms. In 1922, 58 labourers in Barwelli 
manganese mines (Balaghat district) were examined, with the result that 13 or 22 *41 
per cent, of them were found infected with hookworms. Preliminary investigations 
carried in Ballarpur coal mines showed that 75 per cent, of the labourers were infected 
with this worm. 

Children employed in the mills and factories, —In the textile mills children are em¬ 
ployed as half-timers, but the stringency of factory law is gradually reducing the 
number. Other factories employ them sparingly. The total number of children 
employed per day in mills and factories was 1,439 in 1928, against 2,183 in 1921. The 
number of children attending primary school attached to factories was 651 during 
the year 1928. 


THE BIDEE FACTORY LABOURERS OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR. 

On behalf of the Bidee factory labourers of the Central Provinces and Berar we 
beg to submit the followdng for the kind and favourable consideration of the chairman 
and the members of the Commission. 

Bidi Factories and the Lahour&rs, —In the Central Provinces and Berar there 
is a great manufacturing business of bidees, and thousands of labourers of both sexes, 
even children, earn their livelihood by attending these factories, which are located 
in the towns as well as in the villages. Almost all the bidi labourers, with a few 
exceptions, belong to the so-called depressed classes. 

The Baity Routine of a Labourer. —^The specified material such as leaves, tobacco 
and thread, are given to them at every factory, and in some factories they have to 
buy thread. Each labourer brings to ids home the leaves and soaks them in water. 
After being soaked, the person cuts each leaf symmetrically by means of scissors. 
The cutting of the leaves is carried on generally till midnight, and the balance is cut 
by getting up very early in the morning, as each labourer has to attend the factory 
before noon. In the factory he makes bidees for the whole day, packs them in bundles 
of 25 each. These packed bundles are handed over to the manager of the factory. 
Owing to incessant laborious work and to the anxiety of next day's call the 
labourer never sleeps in peace. 

The Rate of Wages. —The rate of wages per thousand bidees varies from 4 annas to 
n annas according to the ** finish." These rates are not stationary for all seasons. 
During the winter and summer the rate remains more or less normal, but in the 
rainy season it is lowered. 

The Average Wages per Head per Day.-—Tlie average rate of bidee-making per day 
per labourer is less than a thousand. The labourer in some way or other maintains 
his soul and body together with the greatest diJeSculty by the scanty daily wages, 
and each labourer is a debtor owing to insufificiency of wages. 

Cuts in the Wages. —Before paying wages to a labourer, a certain amount of money 
is deducted from his scanty wages to recover the loss in the less number of bidees 
made out of the specified tobacco and leaves. Occasionally the labourer is not paid 
for the whole or part of the bidees for the reason that they have not been prepared 
to satisfy the sorter's wish. 

Sorting and Bha/rmadaya, i.e.. Charity Fund. —^There is a special rule in some 
factories that while sorting', one or two bundles of bidees are obtained for eveiy 
thousand bidees or its fraction (this is unreasonable). In the same way 3 or 6 pies 
for every rupee wages or its fraction are recovered or deducted as a charity fund 
before payment of wages is made. This obtained fund " the sorting as well as the 
charity fund " are never utilized for the betterment of the labourers, but this money 
is spent according to the wall of the manufacturers. Only in rare cases the 
money is utilized in sarais, temples or in such other purposes, and the majority of the 
labourers being of depressed classes derive no benefits from money spent as the 
nntou^bality is in eAtence. 
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The Condition of the Female Labouvevs .—In most of the factories the females have 
no separate accommodation, and males and females sit side by side. Generally the 
females are belated up to 7 or 8 in the night for receiving their ready made bidees and 
issuing them leaves. The chastity of the female employee working in the factories 
is always in danger. Only a few female labourers are allowed occasionally to make 
bidees at their homes on reduced rates. 

Behaviour between the Labourers and their Superiors. — Maltreatment is always 
exercised upon the poor labourers even for trifling matters, and uneducated labourers 
or female labourers never get his or her weekly wages fairly. 

Owners Discretion towards the Labourers .—^The Juvenile Factory Act not being 
applied to the bidi factories, children of the age oi five even work in the bidi factories. 
Owing to this encumbrance the bidee labourers are backward in education. The 
owners of the factories never pay attention to their improvement of health or living 
and never give facilities for education. 

Labourers Encumbrances .—^The bidee labourers being absorbed in making bidees 
only, become unfit lor other labour or work, hence when most of the factories 
close in the rainy season these labourers experience many hardships. When the 
labourers are ill or when the female labourers are confined they do not get any wages 
for the period. Once in a week, when the factory)^ is closed for a full day or half 
a day on account of bazaar day, the labourers do not get any wages. The labourers 
take food in the morning and do not go home during the whole day for fear that 
they will have less ready-made bidees to give. The labourers carry out their work 
at home and in the factories by sitting on the floor. 

Demands of the labourers. —(1) The Factory Act should be applied to the bidee 
factories. 

(2) The rate of bidee-making should be legalized so as to be uniform for all 
seasons, and this rate should be according to profits, but in any case not less than 
9 annas per thousand. 

(3) The sorting of one or two bundles of bidees and charity deductions (fund) 
should be stopped. 

(4) The female labourers should not be allowed to stay in the factories after 5.30 
in the evening, and the factories should be closed at a fixed time every day. 

(5) The female labourers should have separate accommodation from males, 

(6) Every precaution and judicious arrangement should be carried on to maintain 
the chastity of every woman labourer, otherwise female labourers should be allowed 
to make bidees at their homes at the same rates. 

(7) Provision should be made so that every female labourer should get one 
month's wages during confinement. 

(8) Female managers should be engaged specifically for female labourers to 
transact with them. 

(9) Qualified nurses should be at service for obtaining facilities for the infant 
welfare. 

(10) Schools should be established for imparting compulso^ education to the 
labourers for at least one hour in the day. Ayurvedic dispensaries should be opened 
and a useful Idnd of library should be maintained for them. 


Sir SORABJI B. MEHTA, C.I.E., MANAGER, EMPRESS MILLS, NAGPUR. 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur, comprising a group of &ve mills, began working 
on the 1st January, 1877, and I have been connected with the mills for the 
last 39 years. Our mills are cotton spinning and weaving mills, and we have our 
own up-to-date dye and bleach works. We have also five ginning and pressing 
factories in centres where cotton purchases are made for us on a large scale We have 
on our rolls 8,800 workpeople, consisting of 6,887 men, 1,810 women and 103 half- 
timer boys. The average daily attendance of our workpeople is 7,500. And we 
pi^duce annually for sale 98,56,000 lbs. of yarn and 75,31,000 lbs. of cloth. 


L—^Recruitment. 

1. We have on our mills’ rolls at present about 8,800 workers, including about 
1,800 women workers. Our labour population is mostly indigenous with a sprinkling 
of people from the Chhatisgarh division of the Central Provinces, and from the United 
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Provinces and Northern India The Chattisgarhis, who came to Nagpur in some 
season of famine, having found permanent employment at our mills, have made 
Nagpur their home. United Provinces and Northern India have been supplying 
ns with our watchmen and our boiler coolies and serangs. Very few of these workers 
have brought out their families with them, and they always love to go on leave to their 
distant homes. I am not aware of any particular streams of migration of labour 
from, other provinces to Nagpur, and for the last many 3 ^eax*s our labour force has 
remained very much alike, in so far as the races and castes employed are concerned, 
the majority consisting of Mahars (depressed class people). A statement (enclosure 
A showing the principal castes, etc , of our workpeople is sent herewith. 

2. As our v/orkpeople are mostly inhabitants of Nagpur, or have come from the 
neighbouring villages, the proportion of those going out to their villages on leave is 
about 10 per cent. 

As to the enquiry about the extent of permanent labour force, I may say that the 
whole of our labour force is permanent. 

3. As a rule, we have always had ample local labour. However, many years 
back we did send out recruiters to import labour, but such imports were only 500 to 
600. I am, therefore, not in a position to express any opinion on labour recruitment 
and its methods, as also on the desirability of establishing public employment 
agencies. 

4. As most of our employees have their families in Nagpur, there is little dis¬ 
turbance of family life among our employees ; and as such I have no practical 
experience of the effects of disturbance of family life. 

7. There is a good deal of unemployment in Nagpur, both among skilled and un¬ 
skilled workers, for our present experience is that we have never had to go seeking 
men to fill up vacancies, and every fortnight many apply to us in vain for admission. 

8. (i) A statement (enclosure B **) showing turnover, since the year 1908, of 
labour at our mills which have had an existence of over half a century, is sent 
herewith. Another statement (Enclosure ** C *’), also sent herewith, gives statistics 
of periods of service put in by our operatives. It will be found from the latter 
statement that the average period of continuous service put in by a worker at our 
mills is 7*89 years. 

(ii) Practically no casual labour is employed by us in any of our principal 
departments, viz., spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching and power plants. In our 
building department, however, labour is mostly casual. For every small job a 
petty contractor is asked to bring his men to finish it, advances are given to him to 
make payments to his workers and a final account is made up when the job is 
finished. I may mention in passing that we have to maintain a building department, 
having a small permanent stafi of civil engineers, overseers, draughtsmen, masons, 
carpenters and coolies to attend to the repairs and maintenance of the buildings 
appertaining to our five mills, of our officers’ quarters and chawls for clerks and watch¬ 
men. The superior building staff also supervises the new construction work. 

(iii) ((?) and {b) For the extent of absenteeism at our mills, please see statement 
(enclosure S ”) appended to my remarks under sub-heads 57 and 58. The com¬ 
monest cause of absence is illness of the workers themselves or of their dear ones at 
home. As, however, we have on our rolls 8,800 workpeople against an average 
daily attendance of 7,500 which make the full complement of hands needed to run 
all our mills, absence due to illness does not markedly affect our mills’ work as does 
absence brought about by the marriage and pilgrimage seasons, the former coming 
off in the months of May and June and the latter in February. In most cases leave 
is obtained beforehand by the workers for such absence. Another cause of absence, 
but in this instance of an occasional nature, is the spread in the town of an epidemic. 

(c) The average of the percentages of absenteeism for several years among our 
workers as worked out in my statement (enclosure S ”) appended to my remarks 
under sub-head 57 comes to a little over 16 per cent. The time thus lost by our * 
workers comes to about 58 days a year, and the wages lost in consequence amount 
to about Rs. 4,05,900. 


n.—^Staff Organization. 

10. The Central India Spinning, Weaving Manufacturing Co., Ltd,, which 
own the Empress Mills, are a Joint Stock Company, having their registered office at 
Bombay. Under the Articles of Association of the Company, it is the Board of 
Directors that is the ultimate authority to decide important questions relating to 
the mills; but the board has delegated certain powers to a firm of managing agents, 
viz,, Messrs, Tata, Sons, Ltd., to supervise generally the working of the mills and to 
make appointments to responsible posts. The appointment of mill manager is made 
by the managing agents, who have invested him with authority to make appointments 
of assistant managers, heads of departments, assistants and other members of the 
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supervising staff. Generally it is the managing agents that make purchases and 
sales, and arrange for the financing of the busmess of the company and for effecting 
the insurance of its property, but due to the mills being situated more than 500 miles 
away from the head office of the company, and to the implicit faith the managing 
agents have in their mill manager, they have given him a free hand in the management 
generally of the mills, and it is he who makes purchases, sales, etc. 

11. For filling up managerial and supervising positions, the Empress Mills have 
a system of taking up and training apprentices. Two tj^es of youths are selected 
for the purpose, viz., those that have had a good school education, and those that 
have secured diplornas of technical institutions or university degrees. Unlike most 
mills where apprentices have to pay premium for being trained or have to work as 
unpaid employees, our apprentices enjoy an incremental scale of pay during the full 
five year period of apprenticeship, there being a higher scale for diploma holders 
and graduates- The kind of training given to both classes of apprentices is alike 
in all the departments of our mills, and though due to their superior educational 

graduates usually pick up work much quicker and are put into responsible 
positions earlier, there have been instances of ambitious young men of ordinary 
education who, by dint of self-help and hard unremitting toil, have outstripped their 
brothers with superior initial qualifications. 

Up to the 15th April, 1928, we trained 265 apprentices, including 33 graduates. 
Out of this number, two graduates and six ordinary apprentices died in our service, 
and 16 graduates and 79 ordinary apprentices are still with us, of whom 62 including 
15 graduates occupy responsible positions at our mills. Of the 162 apprentices 
'who left us, 74 joined other concerns on high posts detailed as follows :—13 Mill 
managers ; 18 engineers ; 17 carding and spinning masters ; nine weaving masters ; 
five dyeing and bleaching masters ; four assistant carding masters ; six assistant 
weaving masters ; one assistant principal. Government Weaving Institute, Seram- 
pore : one textile expert to the Government of Madras. 

12. Such of our workpeople as show intelligence and capacity to supervise, are 
trained up to occupy positions of mukadams, jobbers and foremen In fact, our 
present subordinate supervising stafi consists of our own men who have risen to 
these positions, and so far •we have had no occasion to import men from outside 
for these posts. Also such youths as have originally joined the spinning department 
and wish subsequently to join the wea'vdng department, where the wages are 
comparatively higher, are allowed to do so. 

13. (i) At our mills relations have always been very cordial. 

(ii) As mentioned in my remarks under subhead 12, at our mills jobbers are 
appointed from among our own intelligent men. Our jobbers can dismiss workers 
under them, but such dismissals never take place mthout the knowledge and sanction 
of the departmental head concerned. In other mills, however, jobbers are outsiders 
whose particular merit is the number of workpeople they can bring with them. 
In such mills the workpeople are said to be entirely at the mercy of the jobbers, and 
a number of malpractices generally prevail there. 


14. (i) and (ii) At our mills, timekeeping and attendance registers are maintained 
by a special stafi of timekeepers as per procedure explained below. 

Every moniing as soon as the mills start work, the foremen in charge of the 
difierent departments collect attendance tickets from the workers in their respective 
departments, who have attended the mills, and send the tickets to the timekeeping 
department. The staff of this department mark " presence on these tickets and 
in attendance registers, keep the tickets ■with them up to 3 p.m., and then deliver 
them back to the workers of the different departments. If in course of the day an 
operative takes leave, an intimation in that regard is sent by the foreman of the 
department concerned to the timekeeper who makes necessary alterations in the 
ticket and attendance register as per details given as follows :—If leave is taken 
before 10 a.m., one quarter day’s presence is marked ; after 10 a.m. but before 2 p.m., 
one half day’s presence is marked ; after 2 p.m. but before 5 p.m., three quarter day’s 
presence is marked. 

Against the names of those workers who are not on duty, " absence ’* or leave,” 
as the case may be, is marked in attendance registers.^ But so far as entries in the 
tickets are concerned, if leave is taken by a worker, it is marked in his ticket the 
same day. In cases, however, of absence due to illness or other domestic reasons or 
of absence without any reasonable cause, “ leave ” or ** absence,” as the case may 
be, is marked in the ticket of the worker concerned on the day he returns to work. 

At the close of the month the entries in the tickets and attendance registers 
{which are also called pay roisters) are compared by the timekeeping staff, rates 
of wages are entered in the same registers and are checked, and wages are calculated 
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^ X V, 4 : 4 . 1 , ^^rkers as are paid at fixed rates. All the registers 
by them in respect of snch of the on to the general office where a special staff, 

for fixed wage earners are next pa the evaluations. 

maintained for the purpose, check ^ . • 4 . - i 4 - 1,0 

- • 4 . ci ior this class of work are maintained under the 

As regards piece-work, register ^ departments mentioned in the statement 

direct control of the heads concern remarks under subhead 115 (vi), by the clerks 
(enclosure ‘‘ Z ) referred to in my following procedure explains how these registers 

worldng in these departments. Tb-^ ^ 

are written up. i • 1 j • n x • -u- -u 

, . , ' ^ce-worker is employed, a memo is kept m wmich 

On each machine, on wnicn 3-P cases the name and the ticket number of the 
the machine number, and m amount of work done on the machine, 

tenter are written. In ^ to day by a clerk on his usual daily round, or 

or by the tenter, is entered mom In the event of the tenter being absent, 

next day when weigtog the out^^ same machine,in which case the name of this 

another onehas to workin hispiace ^ ^ special book kept for the purpose, against 

substitute is entered m the ^chine in question. Entries as per these memos, 

the date on which he works on the . registers, wherein a separate account is 

or books, are subsequ^tly post <3- ^tive or of daily earnings in the case of weavers, 
kept of the work done by each ope daily work or daily earnings, and all 

At the close of the experienced clerk of the department concerned, 

entries therein are checked by anot passed on to the timekeeping stafiE who enter 

The registers so ^rned in all cases of piece-workers, but where 

in the pay regist^s the ^ the amount of w^ork done and the rate of pay 

evaluation has to be made ^yj“®^^gister. Figures of wages of piece-workers also 
are also entered by them in their & & r 

are checked in the general office. , , 1 i ^ ^ ^ i. 

, • 4 . checked, the amount earned by each 

When the pay rasters are entered in his attendance ticket for the month 

worker as shown in the pay regime -tickets, so completed and signed by the head 
to which the paym^ent ulcers on the day on which the payment is to be 

timekeeper, are delivered to the woi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

,-u j x 4 . X ^3ry say that our cashier goes to the different 

As regards nmthod of payment, workers of the department concerned 

departments with a pay clerk. ^ presents his pay ticket in turn to the pay clerk, 

are arranged in a queue; and eacn month for which payment is made and the name 

In a book known as pay book t^and by the pay clerk, and when the ticket is 

of the department are ^own the ticket number of each worker and the 

presented to him, he j:, and passes on the ticket to the cashier. With 

amount of wages earned by tne ^^k in regard to payments made, the cashier is 

a view to exercise an ® ^kadam belonging to the department concerned, 

given the assistance of a by the cashier, in the first instance, to this 

The amount of pay is, in an cases, counting the money, hands it over to the 

jobber or mukadam who, in turn amount paid to him. 

worker telhng him at the same time ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, works of our mills done by daily labourers 

16. 'We get the undermenti and unloading of goods at railway station 

engaged by petty railway station; stacking of bales of cotton, 

and at mills ; clearmg of goods buildings. 

yarn, and cloth m our godowns, and ^ ^ xt. x 

, j. from time to time to enable them to pay 

Se wk by buildtog and generai department 

staff. 

jjX, —^Housing. 

^ X j 4 - 1 ..« vear 1877, with 1,500 workers; and as all these 

16. We started our mius the question of providing housing facilities 

workers were local men Nor did we feel any necessity in this regard 

for them did not arise at that ^gi^t outbreaks of plague in Nagpur, however, 
for about three decades import some 500-600 workers. To accommo- 

affected our labour and compelled 1909, six chawls, each consisting of 12 rooms 

date those outsiders, we ip tne 7 ^gg ^way from the mills, and offered the rooms 
at Panchpaoh, a locality about two ^ Each room is 10 ft. 8 in, by 10 ft. 8 in., and 
at a nominal as also a back verandah 5 ft. wide, which latter 

has a front verandah 6 ft. b in. ■ma room. All the imported labourers, 

has been enclosed to serve as mtcn mentioned above, having left us gradually, 
for whom these chawls ^ ' gome considerable time, more especially as most 
the chawls remained did not take to the chawls, and we had 

of our workers, who ^ ^^terms 12 of the rooms to the Bepressed Class 

consequmtlj?'to let on the workers have since been changed and these 

Mission Society. But the ideas of * 

uooms ate now much sought after. 
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With a view to ensure contented labour, we have been considering, since the year 
1918, a scheme for a model village, which will combine in it the best features of village 
life with up-to-date modem sanitary and other conveniences, where each man could 
own or rent a cottage for himself. Negotiations were opened with Government^ in 
1919 for a suitable site. For five years a good deal of correspondence was carried 
on with the Government officials who were pleased to take interest in the scheme. 
Different sites for locating the village were examined and the terms and conditions on 
which Government would let us have such plots were considered in consultation wdth 
persons having great experience in such work and with the Y.M.C A., who have been 
carr 3 ing on welfare work in the localities inhabited by the mill employees. In 1923, 
the idea took practical shape. A plot of land measuring about 200 acres at a distance 
of about two miles from the mills, in a locality known as Indora, w’'here a considerable 
number of workpeople live, w'^as selected for the purpose, and a lease of 27 years was 
entered into with Government on favourable terms in 1925. The whole scheme wili 
require several years for completion, and when completed will cost about Rs. 25,00,000. 
Most of the houses so far built have been occupied by our workpeople, and more 
houses will be built when our workpeople have been attracted to the village in 
sufficient numbers. 

The following are some noteworthy features of the model village :— 


(i) Each house will stand in its own ground, 

(ii) The ordinary plots measure 36 ft. by 53 ft. and nobody will be allowed to 
build on more than one-third of the space. 

(iii) Most houses of workpeople have no latrines or water taps of their o\vn and 
the occupants make use of public latrines and public water stands. But in our 
model village each house, whether built by the mills or by the worker, w^hether a 
kutcha or a pucca house, will have a latrine and a water tap provided at the mills* 
expense. These are estimated to cost the mills Rs. 170 per house. 

An activated sludge plant for the disposal of the sewage of 400-500 houses is 
being constructed and will be in working order by the end of this year. Morfe such 
plants will be put up when further sets of houses are built. 

The village has its own water-main brought in at the mills* expense. 

(iv) The village will be pro'sdded with good roads and lighting. 

(v) The village will consist of both pucca and kutcha houses. Only pucca houses 
’Will be built by the Company, but the w’^orkpeople are at liberty to construct their 
own houses in accordance with approved designs. 

At present only one section of the proposed layout is being developed, and there 
are 108 houses, of which 42 have been constructed by the company and the rest by 
the people themselves. 

The pucca houses built by the mills have cost Rs, 960, but they are being sold to 
the workpeople for Rs. 840 only. The houses built by the people themselves range 
in price from Rs. 300 for an ordinary kutcha dwelling, to Rs. 1,600 for a fairly large 


pucca house. 

The workpeople have been advanced money by the mills to put up their houses. 
This money is to he paid back in monthly instalments spreading over 5 to 7 years. 
The rate of interest charged on the loans is 3 per cent, for those paying instalments 
regularly month by month, 4|' per cent, for those that have missed only one montMy 
payment in a year, and 6 per cent, for those that have been more irregular in paying 
back. Some of the pucca houses built by the Company have been sold to the work¬ 
people on condition that the whole value of the house should be paid by the purchaser 
m a period of 5 years in monthly instalments. No interest is charged on the out¬ 
standing balance in this case. 

(vi) When the scheme is fully developed, it will accommodate 1,500 houses. 

(vii) The number of people living in the settlement at present is 75 families with 
an average of about five members to a family. • 

(viii) The residents are encouraged to grow gardens in the open space in their 
compound. Every facility is given for this. 

(ix) Hundreds of trees have been planted in and about the basti 

which, in course of time, will make the place both shady and beantifui. The 
Department of Agriculture of our provinces have very kindly assisted us in 
this matter, 

(x) trhe viUage will also eventually have playgrounds, market places and pi^hc 
gardens, and in a central situation a hospital* an institute and residential quartos 
for the, welfare work secretaries. A bifilding has already been constructed to be 
used for holding a primary school there. 

(xi) The terms of occupancy and rules and regulations have been embodied in 
the lease Deed with the Government and in the Sub-lease with the people. 
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The model town is thus an attempt to solve the housing problem of our work¬ 
people. The idea has been to provide detached cottages in a sanitary, clean and well 
ventilated environment and those that are acquainted with the housing conditions 
in Nagpur for the poor classes will readily appreciate the necessity of a scheme like 
this, which in the coming years ought to relieve a great deal of congestion in some 
parts of the city and provide a satisfactory place of residence for the labour classes. 

For members of the staff and their families, well-built modem quarters equipped 
with electric lights and fans have been provided in the vicinity of the mills, and over 
60 families are so accommodated. 

There are no houses in Nagpur built especially for the labour classes either by 
Government or by any public agency. 

17. The facilities we have given our workpeople for getting on sub-leases land 
in our model settlement for building houses of their own are embodied in my remarks 
under sub-head 16. 

In this connection I would refer to two circular letters which the Government of 
India addressed some years back to local governments on the subject of compulsory 
acquisition of land for industrial purposes. They are letter No. 593-34-3 of 21st June, 
1920, re recommendations of the Industrial Commission in the matter of compulsory 
acquisition of land for industrial purposes, and letter No. 628 of 12th August, 1920, 
regarding the proper housing of industrial classes. The Central Provinces govern¬ 
ment having invited my views on the said two circular letters, I had given my views 
per my letters No. 667 of 11th August, 1920 and No. 1587 of 7th October, 1920, to 
them, strongly supporting the necessity of an amendment of the Land Acquisition 
Act. In my second letter I had said, I am afraid the question of the housing of 
industrial labour w'ould be perennially discussed and as often be put aside for future 
and further consideration, unless Government provided the necessary motive ^power 
to bring the question out of the realm of discussion into that of practical work by 
enacting the necessary legislation. I think the Government should announce how 
much of the financial burden incidental to any housing scheme would be borne by 
them, how much they expect the large employer of labour to share, and what pro¬ 
portion they think local bodies should share.*' I regret to say Government has taken 
no definite action in the matter yet, and however much employers of labour might 
be anxious to do their bit to solve the problem of the housing of industrial labour, 
they can do very little for want of the necessary legislation. To illustrate my point 
I would mention that prior to our model settlement for our employees having been 
fixed up where it now is, we had looked out in other directions for land for the 
puipose, and every owner of land demanded of us a very fancy price. And our 
acquisition of the present site of our model settlement is due to a fortuitous circum¬ 
stance. The said site had been acquired by the Government for locating the Nagpur 
University there, but subsequently the idea of locating the university there was 
abandoned and the Government let us have the land on lease for a very moderate- 
price as it lay on their hands. 


20, Workpeople are charged.Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per month for rent, while clerks and' 
the subordinate staff pay from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 per month for the quarters they occupy.. 
Ofiicers are given rent-free quarters. 

21. We do not allow any sub-letting of quarters provided by us to our employees ; 
nor do we allow any but our own employees to occupy our quarters. 


IV,—Health. 

23. From figures of deaths among our worl^eople I can say that the average 
mortality per year among our labour population comes to seven per thousand. 
I regret, I am not in a position to give figures of birth rate and infant mortality among 
the whole of our labour population, as such statistics are not recorded at the mills. 
In connection, however, with the Maternity Benefit Scheme for our women employees 
we have been regularly keeping for some years past, record of births of infants and 
deaths among them occurring within two months after birth ; and I append to this, 
a statement (Enclosure “ J ”) giving these particulars for the last five years. 

As for working conditions at our mills, we have always been ahead of the times, 
in that we introduced measures for the safety and well-being of our employees long 
in advance of regulations made by the Government in this regard through the channel 
of the different Indian Factories Acts. Our workpeople have plentiful supply of 
pure drinking water passed through costly Berkfield filters. Septic tanks and fiushtype 
latrines ensure sanitation of the factory premises. We have also adopted a number of 
devices to provide for our workers, both at our mills and our ginning factories, a 
comfortable atmosphere to work in. A brief description given below of these devices 
•will not be out of place* 
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In every spinning and weaving shed the air is renewed about 10 times per hour 
by means of a number of fans ; and ventilating Venetians on the top of the roof 
effect the exit of the air replaced by the air drawn in. Then water jets placed at 
suitable distances in underground tunnels running through the departments, with 
an air propeller at the mouth of each tunnel and perforations in wooden planks 
placed flush over the tunnels, enable fresh air to be admitted into the rooms constantly 
humidified as required, the humid air arising from the floor up to the machines and 
the material in process and filling the room up to the roof. This humidification 
system provides a comfortable atmosphere for the workers in the departments, as 
it brings down the temperature by about 30 degrees in the hot months of the year 
when the thermometer generally goes up to 112 degrees in the shade and at times as 
high as 116 degrees. 

The dust removing apparatus at our ginning factories consists of an exhaust fan 
at the end of a system of pipes suspended from the roof over the gins, the tops of 
which am covered by means of hoods made of galvanized sheets, with an opening 
on one side for feeding cotton. The draught created by the fan sucks the air through 
the openings in the hoods over the gins and carries away all the dirt and the dust 
immediately they are produced. The outlet of the fan is connected to a large wooden 
box perforated with a large number of holes which are covered with hessian cloth 
to arrest the heavier impurities. It has been noticed that at the end of a week of 
60 working hours as much as 146 lbs. of impurities has been collected in the box. 
Before the installation of the apparatus the workpeople had to put paddings of cloth 
against their mouths and noses to prevent breatMng in the impurities which floated 
in the air^d they always took the first opportunity to move out in the fresh air. 
All this disappeared after the apparatus was installed, as the whole atmosphere 
within remained as fresh as that outside. 

The dust removing apparatus referred to above has appealed very much to the 
factory inspectors and they strongly recommeryi other factory owners in our provinces 
to adopt it in their factories. Even factory inspectors of other provinces have asked 
for full particulars of the apparatus and we have gladly furnished same to them. 

The vacuum stripping apparatus installed at our No. 3 and No. 5 mills has done 
away with the stripping of cards with brushes which used before to fill the card- 
rooms with fluff. This apparatus has ensured better working conditions in the card- 
rooms. 

Runways and rail tracks put in departments, where heavy materials have to be 
lifted or moved, have helped to save as much manual labour as possible. 

The existing homes of the labour classes leave much to be desired, and it is with 
the object of providing sanitary homes in healthy surroundings that we are on with 
the execution of our scheme of model village for our employees, referred to in 
sub-head (16), 

As for the dietary and the physique of our workpeople, I can say that so far as 
the physique of the average worker at our mills has been observed, it is fairly strong 
and as such the dietary of the average worker must be what it ought to be to maintain 
the body in health and activity. 

So far as I am aware, there is no disturbance of the sex ratio among our work¬ 
people, as most of them have their families with them. However, venereal diseases 
are found among our workpeople. But only a few cases come to our dispensaries, 
as from a sense of shame the workpeople get themselves privately treated, and it is 
only when the disease become virulent that they see the mills’ doctors. 

'24 and 25. At Nagpur, free medical aid is available for our labour classes at our 
mills’ dispensaries and at our welfare work centres, as also at the Government 
hospitals and several municipal dispensaries. 

One of the chief items of welfare work done by the mills is free medical help for 
their employees, both male and female, and their relatives. This work is conducted 
both inside dnd outside the mills. 

For work inside the mills a doctor looks after the health of male employees, 
while a lady doctor has been engaged for the women workpeople and their children. 
Both the doctors have two dispensaries each in their charge, one centrally situated 
for the employees of Mills Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, and the other for the employees of 
Min No. 5, employees’ relatives also being treated at all the dispensaries as stated 
above. A Statement (Enclosure “ K ”) showing the number of new and old cases 
treated at the dispensaries during the last seven years, and another one (Enclosure 
L”) showing the number of new cases and diseases treated during the same period, 
are enclosed herewith. The amount of money spent during the year ended the 
30th June, 1927, on medical work for salaries and medical stores, was Rs, 32,529. 

The lady doctor, in addition to conducting dispensary work, looks after two 
creches which have been fitted with a set of cradles and other accessories. The 
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rooms accommodating tlie cradles are well lighted and ventilated, and scrupulous 
attention is paid there to the observation of hygienic principles. Here, babies of 
women -workers are kept and taken care of during the day while the mothers are 
engaged in their work. The first of these t-wo creches was opened in a building near 
the No. 3 Mill in August, 1920, with about 14 babies. The caste prejudices, ignorance 
and superstition of the mothers were gi'adually conquered, so that in 1921 the number 
of babies rose to 35, and in 1927 it stood at 85. The other creche, namely, the one 
at the No. 5 Mill, was started in June, 1921, with five babies only. This place has 
a special creche building now and occupies a delightful set of rooms near a garden. 
The number of babies enrolled there during the year ended the 30th June, 1927, 
was 53. The amount of money spent on the maintenance of the creches in wages 
and stores, etc., came to Rs. 2,952 during the year referred to above. Such is the 
opinion the mothers now hold of the care the babies receive at the creches, that at 
times Mahomedan and even high caste Hindu mothers do not scruple to leave their 
babies alongside of the Mahar babies, -who form the bulk of the population of the 
creches. 

The lady doctor instructs our women employees in maternity with the help of 
a model, showing maternity travail kept at our central dispensary for females, and 
she also lectures to them on personal hygiene and child welfare. 

I may mention here that all accident cases at our mills, such as require the 
detention of the patients under medical observation, are sent by us to the Mayo 
Hospital, to the funds of which we annually contribute Rs. 500. 

Medical Work outside the Mills .—^Late in 1920, medical work was started in 
Indora, one of the largest bastis, by Dr. Miss Mayadas, a qualified Indian lady 
doctor, who gave her services voluntarily once a week. She did dispensary and 
visitation work, paying special attention to maternity cases. But it was not until 
1922 that a whole-time Y.M.C.A. medical secretary was appointed to conduct work 
in the difierent bastis where we have .established welfare work centres. He goes to 
each of these bastis once a week, but urgent calls are attended to in any basti whenever 
received. During his visits he not only prescribes and gives medicine, but does house 
to house visitation, and gives personal talks on basti sanitation and personal hygiene. 
We are, however, unable to render medical aid to our employees outside the mills, 
on such a large scale as we do at the mills. For our workers live in different bastis 
scattered all over the town, and it is not possible for one doctor to visit all these 
bastis daily. We, however, do what little we can only in those bastis where our 
welfare work centres have been established. During the year ended the 30th June, 
1927, the medical secretary paid 289 visits and treated 10,381 patients, most of 
whom were dependents of the workers with a sprinkling of workers themselves, and 
a few outsiders. 

The medical secretary has a central dispensary in the welfare work office building, 
where workers and their relatives can obtain treatment. He gets supplies of medicines 
from the mills' dispensaries. 

Medical Help for Women .—^Besides medical relief which the women workers are 
able to obtain h’om the lady doctor inside the mills, arrangements have been made 
to reach them in their homes. The work for the women was started in 1925 by 
Miss Mott, but subsequently it was taken up by the Mother Superior and Sisters of 
the Convent of Marie Immacule. During the year ended the 30th June, 1927, the 
work was carried on in six bastis. The sisters accompanied by a trained midwife 
visit every morning one of these bastis. During these morning visits they see to the 
cleanliness and tidiness of the houses, examine the sick, give in many cases medicines 
supplied by the mills, or, if necessary, direct patients to the mill dispensary for 
women or take them in the welfare conveyance to the hospital. Figures for the 
morning work in the six bastis during the year referred to above are given below :— 


Patients given medicine at home .2,907 

Number of women talked to on health subjects ., 1,855 

Cases relating to maternity work ,. .. .. 159 

Number of women taken to hospital. 25 


In the afternoon, the sisters conduct educational work for the women. An 
account of this will be found in my remarks under sub-head (36). 

26. AH sanitary arrangements at our mills are generaUy in excess of the require¬ 
ments prescribed by the Indian Factory Act. As for the homes of the wor^eople, 
very few of the workers have latrines attached to their houses, while the majority of 
them use public municipal latrines. 

(i), (ii) and (iii) We have ample latrine arrangement and a copious supply of 
water for” drinking and washing purposes is provided for Our workpeople, but we 
have no bathing places for them. But at our model settlement aU the three 
havO been protidied for. 
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28. ^ In the existing rules no standards of temperatures or humidity are prescribed, 
but millowners are required to maintain certain records in this regard, after stud^dng 
which, some standards will be fixed by the local governments with due regard to the 
climatic conditions of the provinces concerned* One of the existing rules, ho'wever, 
restricts the use of live steam for humidification puiposes. It runs as under:— 

In any department in which steam is used for the purpose of artificial humidification, 
its introduction shall cease when the dry bulb temperature of the room exceeds 
85 degrees Fahrenheit/’ 

29, So far as my experience goes, there are no diseases which can be said to have 

their origin^ in the working conditions as they prevail in up-to-date factories in the 
cotton textile industry. In this connection I may mention that about eight years 
ago the C.P, Government, following the example of the Bengal Government, desired 
to ascertain the incidence of hookw’'orm disease among industrial workers in these 
provinces, and with that end they deputed at our mills a special staS of medical 
men to carry on examinations of our workpeople. The work was commenced in 
August, 1921, and completed in December, 1921. The results of this investigation 
were kindly intimated to me by Col. T. G. N. Stokes, M.B., the then Director 

of Public Health, Central Provinces, per his letter Ko. 624, dated the 10th March, 
1922, and I give below the pertinent extracts from that letter, from which it will be 
seen that the hookworm disease cannot be classed as an industrial disease:— 

I have the honour to inform you that the enquiry into the prevalence of hook¬ 
worm disease which we undertook with your kind co-operation in August, 1921, has 
now come to an end. Out of 6,740 employees examined by our staff, 714 or 10 • 59 per 
cent- show infection with hookworm and 1,417 or 21 *02 per cent, with roundworm. 
The result of our enquiry has brought to light a valuable fact that the infection from 
hookworm disease, which is the more serious, is not nearly so prevalent among your 
workmen as was expected. This is attributed to the good sanitary arrangements in 
your mills. 

“ The town dwellers seem to make a free use of the mill latrines and these men 
show a very low percentage of infection in contrast to the workmen drafted from 
the neighbouring villages, who show a much higher percentage, viz., 23*07 
per cent. 

** The special staff has treated, up to 7th March, 161 cases of hookworm disease 
among your employees with some apparent benefit, but in view of the fact that the 
disease among your workmen is of a very mild type, and does not incapacitate them 
much, I have decided to stop work in your mills, so that the services of the special 
staff may be available in other centres. 

Our investigation in your mills has brought an important fact to light, viz., the 
advantage of a good sanitary system. The results of the investigation also contribute 
much to the medical research work in the province.” 

30, In April, 1921, we started at our mills a sickness benefit fund to provide 
for payment to an employee of a suitable allowance during illness. Any employee 
can join this fund by contributing to it monthly either 8 annas or 4 annas. A member 
of the fund contributing 8 annas a month in the event of his illness of over three 
days, becomes entitled as from the fourth day for the number of days he is U1 to an 
allowance at the rate of Rs. 25 per month up to six weeks, and at the rate of Rs. 15 per 
month up to eight weeks more if the illness continues ; while a member contriburing 
annas 4 a month is paid for the respective periods mentioned above an allowance at 
half the above rates. In all cases, the allowance ceases after a period of 14 weeks. 
We have at present 47 members of the fund, and we paid to three members Rs. 69 
as sickness benefit during the year ended the 30th June, 1929. 

To my mind, no scheme of sickness insurance can be complete in which only 
the employers are called upon to bear the whole burden of finance. Both the Govern¬ 
ment and the employees must add their quota to that of the employers. What the 
quota of the three parties should be is a matter which the labour commissioners can 
determine after hearing the various interests concerned. 

So far as my experience goes, the Indian labourers have not now that prejudice 
against the western system of medicine which they had years back. That prejudice 
is now dying out. 

The difficulties due to paucity of medical men and the migratory habits of labour 
can be obviated if Government and local bodies combine in arranging to provide 
a dispensary for every vUlage. 

31. A maternity allowance for wom^ workers has been in force at our mills 
since the 1st April, 1921, according to which every woman who has served the company 
for a period of 11 months is eiititled to leave with full wages for two months following 
her confinement, the rate of the wages being fixed on the basis of her average monthly 
earnings. The claim for such allowance must be supported by a medical certificate 
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from the mills' lady doctor, and by an undertaking on the part of the woman concerned 
that during the period for which she receives the allowance she will not engage 
herself in any occupation outside her home. On an average, 238 women take 
advantage of "the concession everv year and the amount paid them comes to about 
Rs. 4.800. 

Bombay has lately passed its Maternity Benefit Act, prescribing payment for 
three weeks before and for four weeks after confinement. A Bill was lately introduced 
in our provincial legislative council on the subject and the same is now being circu¬ 
lated among factory owners to elicit their comments thereon. It is proposed in this 
BUI to give to an expectant mother, w^orking in a factory, six weeks' leave both 
before and after confinement on production of a certificate from a qualified medical 
practitioner and to make her payment for the full period of three months she will 
be away from work. 

On this subject I would say, in general, that all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of labour are an All-India problem and legislation in the matter must be an All-India 
one, prescribing a uniform standard of welfare measures for the workers in all the 
provinces of India. I strongly deprecate the formulation of a set of provincial 
enactments varying in their details. Again, I consider it wrong in principle that 
factories in one or two provinces should be saddled with the expenditure of welfare 
measures, while the majority of the provinces should remain free from such burden. 
Such legislation is particularly iniquitous at the present time when there is so much 
trade depression in the textile industry. The factories in provinces which are 
unburdened can easily undersell those in provinces that are burdened, and thus add 
to the handicap from which the latter are already suffering. 

V,—^Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

32. The scheme of welfare work of the Empress Mills consists of an extensive 
programme, including a variety of items for the welfare of their workers, both inside 
and outside the mills, and entailing on the mills an annual expenditure of about 
a lac of rupees. The activities conducted directly by the mills themselves are 
summarized below:— 

(i) Granting of credit chits to workpeople for purchase of grain, etc, at the mills* 
co-operative stores. 

(ii) Free medical help to the employees and their relatives in the mills’ four 
dispensaries, of which two are for men and two for women. 

(iii) A system of maternity allowance to women employees ■who have put in 
11 months' service in the mills. 

(iv) Provision of creches for the babies of the women employees. 

(v) Provision of nursery classes and kindergarten classes for grown-up babies 
from the creches, ranging from two to six years of age, boys from which classes, 
when they axe over six years of age, pass on -to the primary classes, from where they 
go to an industrial class on attaining the age of 12. 

(vi) Factory schools for half-day workers. A yearly contribution of Rs. 600 is 
given to the municipality who manage these factory schools. 

(vii) Yearly contributions amounting in all to Rs. 3,450 of the mills to other 
schools, which are attended by the children and dependants of their employees. 

(viii) Pensions, gratuities, privilege leave, long service bonus, monthly bonus for 
regular attendance, sickness benefit fund, provident fund and the mills* co-operative 
credit society. 

I would say in this connection that I am strongly in favour of the benefits of the 
Provident Funds Act being extended to private provident funds and of all firms 
having such funds being compelled to get their fund registered under that Act. 

(ix) Jprizes and Prize Distribution ,—^As an incentive to skilled and steady work 
and regularity in attendance, prizes are awarded on the results of competitive trials, 
or on the basis of the highest monthly production or the utmost regularity in 
attendance, also for general skill or proficiency as suited to the various classes of 
labour concerned. These prizes are dis-fcributed annually before a large gathering 
of mill people and outsiders, generally presided over by the head of the administration 
of the province. On an average, nearly 1,000 workers dressed in holiday attire are 
now called up to the platform to receive (which they do with undisguised pleasure), 
at the hands of the notable ladies of the town, prizes of gold and silver chains 
and armlets, bundles of cloth or medals; and sweets are distributed among the 
whole mill population on the day. This simple device, carried out upon a generous 
scale, creates among the workpeople the needed spirit of rivalry and the will to 
do better. 
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The welfare work outside the mills is conducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and by the Mother Superior of the Convent of Marie Immacule. This 
phase of welfare work is tinder the control of a board of management, consisting of 
14 members. Seven of these are nominated by the mills’ management and the other 
seven by the l^ational Council of the Y.M.C.A. The programme of "work may be 
divided under the following main heads :— 

(а) Educational work, —For details in respect of educational work, please see my 
remarks under sub-head (36). , 

(б) Recreation and amusement. —^The aim of our recreation programme is to 
provide wholesome amusement to the workpeople after their hours of work. The 
prograrnme consists of such items as music concerts, magic trick performances, 
dramatic shows, indoor games, bhajans and kirtans, and occasional cinema shows. 
Entertainment in undoubtedly the most popular item and one which is most 
patronized both by the young and the old. 

(<?) Physical work. —In several of the bastis, where the workpeople live, Akhadas 
or wrestling sheds have been provided. Wrestling is a very favourite pastime with 
workpeople, and particularly during the rainy season large numbers of workpeople 
take advantage of these places. Besides this item, athletic sports and outdoor games 
have been encouraged and played from time to time in the various bastis. Excursions 
have also been organized once in a while. Contests and inter-basti matches are 
arranged every now and then. 

{d) Medical work .—For details in respect of medical work, please see my remarks 
under sub-heads (24) and (25). 

{e) Boy scouting, —^The welfare work department has a strong scouting programme. 
The latest figures show that nearly 400 mill youths have joined the movement. 
Besides receiving training in scoutcraft, the boys are taught good habits and are 
encouraged to take part in public service. Some of the scouts have been given 
special training in ambulance work, and one of the basti troops have started a first 
aid station of their own. From time to time scoutcraft demonstrations are given to 
create interest among the basti people for scouting. One such demonstration on a 
grand scale was given on the occasion of the Mills’ Golden Jubilee, celebrated on the 
1st and 2nd January, 1927. And on many occasions our scouts have rendered 
service untiringly at public functions, melas, fires, cinema shows, etc., sometimes at 
considerable personal sacrifice. 

(/) Noon-day programmes, —During the winter months short recreation 
programmes are arranged at the noon hour in the various mills. These are quite 
popular. Near the No. 1 mills a budding has been rented and is now used as a 
reading room and games room for the workpeople during their rest hour. 

(g) Women*s welfare work, —^Work for women in the bastis is conducted under 
the ^idance of the mother superior and sisters of the Convent of Marie Immacule. 
The nature of the work conducted by them is dealt with in my remarks under sub¬ 
head (36). 

The above particulars give a brief account of the extent of the welfare woik being 
done by the mills. 

No* welfare .work is done by other agencies particularly for the workpeople of 
our mills. 

33. As already mentioned in the preceding sub-head, m the case of our mills , the 
welfare work in bastis is conducted by the Y.M.C.A. which provides secretaries for 
the purpose ; each secretary having charge of three to four hastis, where centres have 
been established for the use of the workpeople. But teachers and supervisors and such 
other staff as is necessary at the various centres, are engaged from among the local 
people. 

Welfare work of a sort is being done in India by the Y.M.C.A., the Y^.W.C.A.,^ Ibe 
Social Service League and the Servants of India Society, but, as there are no facilities 
in our country for the training of welfare workers as they have in the west, I am 
strongly of opinion that employers ail over India should combine to get out some 
experts from England to help them to form an Industrial Welfare Society like the one 
they have in England. I may say in passing that I would like also to get out experts 
to teach our labour how to run their unions ; for, I believe that an Industrial Welfare 
Society working hand in hand with labour unions run on correct lines, will change 
the face of our existing labour situation. 

In this connection I would like to give below an extract from a letter which Mr. 
Robert R. Hyde, founder of the Industrial Welfare Society of England, wrote to me 
in January last. I endorse what he says and I wish an Industrial Welfare Society 
of India could soon make it posriHe for employers to conduct welfare work for their 
employees themselves:— 
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** Some years ago this kind of work was entrusted to outside organizations, 
but it seemed to suggest to the workers that there was a natural division between 
work and play; that the employer was interested in the labour of the worker and 
not in his home life. To-day there are hardly any examples of an employer en¬ 
trusting the administration of the leisure side of the worker’s life to an outside 
agency. In practically every case the organization of the social life of the worker 
is part and parcel of the firm’s welfare department.” 

34. All the welfare work done for our employees has been dealt with under 
sub-heads on housing, health and education ; and there are no other activities 
carried on by us. 

(i), (ii) and (iii) All welfare activities inside our mills are conducted by us, while 
those conducted outside the mills are run by the Y.M.C.A., the mills bearing the whole 
of the expenses, including the salaries of the Y.M.C.A. secretaries. 

We have four refreshment shops in the compounds of our mills, where light 
refreshments like sweets, pans, betel nuts, cigarettes, etc., and teas are served to our 
workpeople. The experiment was commenced two years back when the shop buildings 
were built and were let out for very nominal rents to the shopkeepers, but it has not 
been a great success and it seems some improvement is necessary in the methods of 
running these shops. 

As for shelters, we have provided a number of dining sheds, but due to paucity of 
space we cannot put up enough for all the workers of all our mills. However, we are 
utilizing all available space for putting up such sheds. 

For creches at our mills and for provision for physical culture, recreation and 
amusement and other welfare work activities, please see my notes under other 
sub-heads of head V—^Welfare. 

35. It is rather dijG&cult to give an accurate valuation of the welfare work done. 
It must be remembered that the work has largely been concentrated among those 
workpeople who come from the depressed classes. The following observations are 
made with difiSLdence as there are many forces at work which are giving an impetus 
to the workpeople in their desire for social reform and small but real improvement 
in the standard of living. All these forces have tended to create a better outlook on 
life. This may be gauged from the fact that the people are giving up some of their 
old evil customs. There is a distinct movement towards temperance and there is 
also a desire for the education of their children. 

The results of welfare work can never be accurately measured, but such work 
by its very nature provides facilities for the development of personality, gives 
opportunities for self-expression and organization and meets certain needs of the 
people which perhaps would not be met if they were left to themselves. 

36. The mills’ educational work for their workers may be classified under four 
headings :— 

(i) Classes conducted in the mills’ premises under the direction of the mills’ 
lady doctor:— 

(а) Nursery classes to which babies of over two years of age are passed on from 
the creches at the mills. Here the children play as much as possible with intervals for 
rest, sleep and nourishment. The games are so planned as to give their little bodies 
sufficient exercise and at the same time serve to make them find out simple things 
for themselves, such as the difference between colours. A part of the daily programme 
comprises singing and story telling. The children are taught to observe personal 
cleanliness and tidiness and to do as they are told. 

(б) Kindergarten classes to which children from the nursery classes pass on, on 
their attaining the age of four years. Here the same methods of teaching are followed 
as in the nursery classes, but work is more advanced. Simple outline drawing, bead 
work, clay modelling, paper cutting and folding and paper matting work, language 
word making and numerals are taught here. Attention is paid to the formation of 
good habits and the removal of had ones. 

In both classes the children are given a bath every day by the ayah and dressed 
in clean clothes provided by the mills. The number of children attending these two 
classes is 58 and two teachers are specially engaged for these classes. 

(c) Boys from the above classes on their attaining the age of six years, are passed 
on to the primary classes. These classes are also open to any son or dependant of 
our workpeople. Such boys as used to loiter about the mills premises after bringing 
meals to their parents now attend these classes. The popularity of these classes is 
evidenced by l3xe number on rolls having now gone up to 234. The classes were 
recognized by the Education Department in 1925 for the Vernacular Final Examina¬ 
tion, Since the recognition of the classes 41 boys have been sent up for the examina¬ 
tion, out of whom '22 passed. Three of the eigit teachers engaged for fhese classes 
are scout masfets and they have under their training 20 wolf cubs and 24 boy scouts at 
present. 
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(d) Industrial class.—Boys that have finished the courses in the Primary classes 
and whose ages range from 12 to 14 years are admitted to this class. Special attention 
is paid in this class to drawing and every effort is made to develop in the boys that 
sense of accuracy and proportion so necessary in all forms of handwork. Instruction 
is given in book-binding, thread button making, simple carpentry, tailoring and hand- 
loom weaving, and in painting in block letters. Some time is given also to the 
teaching of arithmetic, language and grammar. This class, which has only one 
teacher and nine pupils at present, is intended to serve as the nucleus of the Industrial 
School referred to in the last paragraph under this head. 

All these classes have been started ■with the object of providing a graded course 
of physical and mental training for the sons of our workpeople nursed at our creches, 
so that when on reaching the factory-going age of 15 they join us, we might have a 
much be'tter class of workeis than we now have. 

(ii) Factory schools ,—^The number oi half-time bo}^, that is to say, boys between 
the ages of 12 and 15, was about 600 three years ago. For the benefit of these boys, 
who work in shifts, ^’o factory schools have been carried on, factory school No. 1 
for boys from our mills. Nos. 1 and 3 and factory school No. 2 for boys from our 
mills No. 5. These at first were managed by the Government, but about the year 
1921 they were put under the charge of the municipality. The mills contribute an 
annual sum of Rs. 600 towards the maintenance of these schools, besides giving prizes 
for regular attendance and free school supplies costing in all a further sum of Rs. 600. 
The following statement gives the figures of enrolment and attendance, during the 
year ended the 30th June, 1927 :— 



Number 

Average 


on roll. 

attendance. 

Factory school No. I 

174 

156 

Factory school No. II 

70 

47 

Total .. 

244 

203 


The buildings, in which these schools meet, are very unsatisfactoty and cannot 
accommodate all the boys. To remedy these inconveniences the mills have since 
1919 been negotiating with the municipality under whose control the schools are, 
to sell thena the orange market for converting the building into one commodious 
school building. But up to date no satisfactory arrangement has been arrived at. 

Ordy a little while back factory school No. 1 has been closed, as all the half¬ 
time boys studying there ha'ving become full-timers could not attend the school, 
and we do not at present require any new half-timers for our No. 1 and No. 3 mills. 

(iii) Educational work of the mills conducted outside by:— {a) The Y.M.C.A. 
for men workers; (&) The mother superior and sisters of the Convent of Marie 
Immacule for women workers and girls. 

(a) During the year ended the 30th June, 1927, the Y.M.C.A. conducted its 
activities in nine bastis. Of these, eight places had night schools for the workers, 
full time and half time. The night schools are held for an hour and a half only, 
usually between 7.30 and 9 p.m., and the instruction is given in the three R*s as well 
as in subjects of general information. The curriculum has been modified to suit the 
peculiar requirements of the people. The school staff consists mostly of day school 
teachers, a large percentage of whom have received normal training. 

It has been found by experience that it is idle to expect adults of over 21 years 
of age to attend school at night. The chief reason is that they are too tired and are 
incapable of sustained mental effort. Usually they are also family men and that is the 
only time they spend with their -wives and children ; and there are private affairs 
to attend to. There may be sickness in the family or some other distraction which 
would keep a man from coming to school. But the smallness of numbers in the 
various classes has tended to make the expense quite high. Perhaps this was inevit¬ 
able ; for a central night school is not possible, and classes have had to be organized 
in different centres where the workpeople reside. This has meant engaging a large 
number of teachers. Other items which increase the cost per pupil are good lighting 
and free school supplies. The cost per pupil has worked out to Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per 
year. During the year ended the SOth June, 1927, the total enrolment was 385 and 
the average daily attendance 260. 

It is rather difficult to give an accurate valuation of the educational effort. There 
is no doubt that it is making a certain number of workers literate* The indirect 
inffuencd of this aspect of the work can also be seen beyond the schoolroom, in such 
things as a desire for social reform and a small but real improvement in the standard 
of living. 
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The night school buildings differ from those of ordinary day schools in that an 
effort is made to make them community centres catering for the various needs of 
the hastis. They are used for health propaganda and dispensary work, for basti 
meetings and lectures, for Panchayat meetmgs and for bhajans, kirtans, and other 
entertainments organized by the people themselves. In one centre a register of 
births and deaths is kept in order to save the people's time in going to the police 
station. In many other ways each centre tries to meet the peculiar needs of its 
locality. 

To supplement the general curriculum, occasional lectures are arranged in the 
schools. Some of these are illustrated with lantern slides. Debates and discussions 
also take place in the schools, and the pupils are encouraged to take part in these. 
In each centre a small library is provided. This is furnished with newspapers and 
books, and the millworkers are encouraged to take out books for reading. 

Recently an experiment has been tried in the way of education for the adults. 
In all that has been said above, the basti people have been welcome to take part in 
debates and discussions, etc., but the new effort took the shape of meeting with the 
groups of workpeople in their mohallas and talking to them about subjects which 
interest them. There have been no organized classes, although organized meetings 
have been addressed by such people as Professor Robertson, Colonel Kukde, Mr. 
Moghe, and others. The purpose underlying these meetings has been to widen the 
horizon of the workers' outlook, to give them useful knowledge, and to make them 
better workers and better citizens. 

{b) The work for the women is being conducted by the Mother Superior and 
Sisters of the Convent of Marie Immacule. The programme of their work is both 
medical and educational, and in the words of the Mother Superior, “ Endeavours are 
being made to improve the people and their surroundings without taking them out 
of their social status, to make them better wives and better mothers, without creating 
the cravings of more elaborate civilization, to make them as happy as they can be 
within the means at their disposal." 

Two of the sisters visit several of the bastis every day by turn and hold classes 
for the women and the girls. At these classes instruction is given on hygiene, 
sewing, cooking, moral subjects, and subjects of everyday importance. Instruction 
is also given on maternity matters, the relief of the sick and the sending of serious 
cases to hospitals. 

The following figures show the average numbers of women and girls at the after¬ 
noon classes during the year ended the 30th June, 1927 :— 


Number on Average 
roll. attendance. 

Women . 99 73 

Girls. 166 126 

Total .. 265 199 


(iv) Contributions to outside institutions. —The mills also make annual contribu¬ 
tions, as per details below, to other schools where the children of the workpeople 
study:— 

Rs. 

Mominpura Mahomedan Primary School .. .. .. 600 

Sitabuldi Mahomedan Primary School .600 

Panchpaoli Depressed Class Mission School .. .. 1 

Itwari Gujrati School .. .. .. . 

Rashtriya Kanya Shala 
Sitabuidi-Hansapuri Central Gujarati School .. .. 300 

In this connection I should make mention of an experiment on a small scale in 
mass education which I allowed Mr. A. B. Mande, an M.A. of Columbia University, 
to perform at our mills. The author's idea is association of letters and words with 
pictures, and his system of teaching might be called visual instruction. About thirty 
adults consisting of all illiterate people were selected to form a class, and we paid 
Mr, Mande Rs. 150 to buy materials to prepare his special pictures for the class. 
The experiment was made for an hour a day for about a fortnight in May, 1927, 
Mr. Mande showed the class his pictures and made the pupils repeat after him the 
letters and the words the pictures represented, and afterwards got them to trace 
the characters on slate. After the tuition was over he exaxnined the pupils in the 
progress made by them both in reading and writing. Every day the result of the 
exaimnation was almost nil, except in the case of two youths, who, it was afterwards 
found out, had attended a night school before. Disappointed with the result the 
author gave up the experiment. 
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I also put down here the ideas underlying our efiorts for the education of our 
workers. My aim has been to make our workers not only literate but efficient w^ork- 
men. For the purpose they are given a knowledge of the three H’s. And to make 
our juvenile workers efficient citizens I have introduced scouting among them to 
train them to learn good habits and a spirit of social helpfulness. We have also 
enlisted the help of the cinema.and the magic lantern in teaching our workpeople, 
both youths and adults. And, as I would not like to neglect the training of the 
bodies of our juvenile labour, I am going to have at our model village, pla^^grounds 
and gymnasia for them. Our welfare work scheme is still in its infancy, and as it 
progresses we shall not rest satisfied with ghdng our juvenile workers only secular 
education, but intend to give them also a professional education in a vrell-organized 
and fully equipped industrial school to be started by us so as to make them better 
workmen. 

37. Our mills have a system of pension for such employees as have put in twenty- 
five years* ser\dce and wish to retire due to old age or failing health. Our lovr-paid 
workpeople are allowed pensions equal to half their average monthly earnings, 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 9, while for others each case is considered on its own 
merit, and a suitable pension is allowed, but in this case it is subject to a maximum 
of one-third of the employee’s average monthly earnings. Temporary pensions are 
also given during long periods of sickness to such workers as have not completed 
twenty-five years of service. And in cases where workers have not completed 
twenty-five years of service but are certified b^" the mills’ doctors as unfit for further 
service, suitable gratuities are given to such workers on their retirement. For 
detailed rules of our pension fund scheme, please see pages 10 to 13 of Enclosure 
" M *’ referred to in sub-head 30. 

38. The Empress Mills have (i) a co-operative society for advancing money to 
their employees at a low rate of interest, and (li) a co-operative stores for supply to 
them of the necessaries of life. Below is given a brief history of the society and of 
the stores- 


(i) The Empress Mills Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd ,—^As most of the workers 
of the Empress Mills were in debt and had to pay inconceivably high rates of interest 
to sowcars ” and Kabuli moneylenders, the management of the mills established 
in October, 1921, four co-operative credit societies, one each for the employees of 
No, 1, 2 and 5 naills and one for the employees of No. 3 and 4 mills with a view to 
give to the workers much needed relief in the matter of interest charges, and inci- 
identally to instil into their minds the ideas of thrift and mutual help. The local 
Registrar of the co-operative credit societies evinced great interest in the matter, 
f jid, rendered to the management all possible assistance in the initial stages of the 
^(■rmation of the societies. He deputed one of his ablest assistants to explain to the 
fQ-i;^rkpeople the advantages of establishing such societies and, due to his exhortations, 
socF societies were formed as stated above, and though the membership of each of the 
to exceeded the prescribed limit of 50 members, the registrar was good enough 

of ^ point and register the societies as a special case. As the maintenance 

and separate sets of accounts for the four societies entailed much work on the staff, 

which there was bound to be considerable variation in the profits of the four societies 
socictxcfcW^^^^ have caused discontent among the shareholders of the respective 
these four societies were amalgamated into one society in November, 1922. 

memb^'^^^3,re capital of the society is of unlimited amount, and the liability of a 
\ is limited to five times the nominal value of the share or shares held by him 
L-The face value of each share is Rs. 10, and up to the 30th June, 1929, it 
Tpayable either in a lump sum or in regular monthly instalments of not less than 
0-8/ But as the system of payment by monthly instalments entailed elaborate 
work on the accounts department, it was discontinued with effect from 1st July, 
1929, and consequently the share capital is now payable only in a lump sum. 


.Only an employee of the Empress Mills who has purchased at least one share of 
the society is eligible for the membership of the society. The maximum number of 
shares a member is allowed to hold is 100. The value of shares held by a member 
is refunded to him in full on his resigning the membership of the society. 


The affairs of the society are managed by a committee of 48 members, of whom 
24 are elected each year by the general meeting and 24 are nominated by the manager 
of the Empress Molls, who is eps-officio chairman of the committee. 

Loan is granted by the society to a member on the security of a promissory note 
signed by him and of two sureties from his fellow-members up to an amount which 
is not in excess of five times the value of the shares held by him. Loans are, however, 
granted in excess of this limit to such members of the society as are contributing 
to the provident fund of the mills, with due regard to the sums the members are 
entitled to under the rules of the mill company’s provident fund. 
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The society charged interest to the members for loans advanced to them at the 
rate of 12 per cent, per annum since its establishment up to 31st March, 1926. This ' 
rate was reduced to 10J per cent, as from 1st April, 1926, and it was further reduced 
to 9f per cent, as from 1st July, 1929. 

As stated above, the loan required by a member on the security of his promissory 
note has to be further secured by two sureties also ; and in this regard the members 
needing loans found considerable difficulty during the first two years of the society’s 
existence, as will be seen from the following two extracts from the reports of the 
committee of management for the nine months ended 30th June, 1922, and the 
year ended 30th June, 1923, respectively :— 

(а) It is a matter of great regret that the members have still not fully understood 
the advantages of co-operation as is evidenced by the fact that some of the members 
having failed to get sureties, when in need of loans, were obliged to resign their 
membership. All members should, therefore, do their best to extend a helping haiM 
to their fellow-member in need, of course after making proper enquiries as regfirds 
his requirements, his ability to pay back, and his good faith, and after satisfying 
themselves on all these points.” 

(б) ” The committee regret to note many members still do not realize their 
duty towards their brother members standing in need of loans, for complaints are 
common in regard to the difficulty experienced in getting sureties for loans retired. 
The committee cannot too strongly impress on all the members the importance of 
showing a spirit of co-operation and doing all they possibly can for their needy 
brother members. Any reasonable help extended to the latter will greatly popularize 
the society and tend to expand its business, which will be ultimately to the interests 
of all the members themselves.” 

There have, however, been no complaints since, and members freely guarantee* 
the loans required by their needy brother members, even though some of the latter 
left the mills’ service without settling their accounts and put the poor sureties to loss. 

With a view to place the society on a firm footing and inspire confidence among 
the members as to the safety of the moneys invested by them in the society’s shares, 
the managing agents of the mills sanctioned the grant of a loan to the society at a 
nominal rate of interest, viz., 6 per cent., and allowed the society to maintain a 
current account with the mills, which latter still continue to be the chief bankers ^ 
of the society. In addition to this, the mills also bore the whole of the contingent ^ 
expenditure of the society, viz., the cost of stationery, share registers, share certificatee 
books and managing committee's annual reports, as also the salaries of two clerks 
for the first two years and a part of these charges for the next two years, th, 
total charges thus home by the mills amounting to about Rs. 7,000. 

In spite of rendering all these facilities to the society, it was a pretty hard tsus- 
for the management of the mills to convince the workers of the mills' bona fidench 
establishing the society; for, it has been characteristic of them to look withands 
picion on any new scheme formulated by the management, however beneficiaUures 
scheme might be to the workers themselves. And they easily played,into thetators 
of outside agitators, who always naisguided the men even in regard to the mfement 
taken by the authorities for the welfare of the workers. How far the outside a*^ Com- 
were successful in their evil designs, and how difficult the task of the man' 
was, can be gauged from the following observation$ made in the report of at the 
mittee of Management for the year ended the 30th June, 1923:— -ition 

" The Committee regret to report that after the termination of the strike I'W 
mills in December, 1922, over 400 members resigned, evidently at the in^tiga \ 
of some evil-disposed persons, their membership of the Society, though still oontinunX 
in the service of the mills. With a view to clear any misunderstanding existing in^^^ 
their minds, the chairman was good enough to personally explain, at a meeting 
specially convened for that purpose on the 14th January, 1923, the whole situation 
to the members, and assured them as to the safety of the moneys invested by them 
in the Society. These assurances were again repeated at the first general meeting 
held on the 17th February, 1923 ; and confidence was gradually re-established among 
the members. 

Besides the above resignations, 100 members left the Society during the year 
on account of leaving the mills’ service. The total number of resignations thus came 
to 519, and the capital refunded to the members, who resigned, amounted to Rs. 
8,769-8-0." 

The above resignations were the aftermath of a strike which took place at the 
mills in December, 1922, and lasted only for eight days. Bnt the longest strike in 
the history of the Empress Mills was the latest one, and that came ofi on the 30th 
January, 1924, and lasted for lull two months. There were at the time grave appre¬ 
hensions in the minds of thd management, of their previous experience of resignations 
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e>n mas^ being repeated after the termination of that strike ; but to their great amaze¬ 
ment the result was quite otherwise, as will be seen from the extract given below from 
the report of the Committee of Management for the year ended the 30th June, 1924:— 
was a strike at the mills during February and ilarch, 1924 ; but unlike 
the previous strike, it did not in the least affect the %vorking of the Societ}’', and there 
were no resignations of membership, showing the confidence the members have in the 
Society.” 

As regards the financial standing of the Society, X may say that the Society is 
perfectly solvent, and its popularity is fast growing, as is evidenced by the fact that 
its share capital, which amounted to Rs. 21,500 at the end of June, 1922, has now 
increased nine times, it being Rs. 1,91,300 at the end of June, 1929, and its member- 
i^hip, which stood at 1,852 at the end of June, 1922, and which dwindled down to 
1,290 at the end of June, 1924, is now’ 4,500, which w’orks out to about 50 per cent, 
of the total number of workers and staff on the mills' rolls. The various reserve 
funds of the Society as at the 30th June, 1928, amounted to Rs. 24,600 ; and it paid 
to its members regularly every year dividend at the maximum statutory rate of 
12 per cent, up to and including the year ended the 30th June, 1926, and at the rate 
of 10 per cent, and 9 per cent, for the years ended the 30th June, 1927, and 1928, 
respectively. The fall in the rate of dividend for these tw*o years is accounted for by 
the fact that there w’as an abnormal increase in the capital of the Society in these 
years, while the income of the Society during this period comparativety suffered 
ow’ing to reduction of 1|- per cent, in the rate of interest charged to members on loans 
advanced to them, the rate being reduced from 12 per cent, to 10|* per cent, as from 
the 1st April, 1926. The principal aim of the management in establishing the Society 
is not to pay fat dividends to the shareholders of the Society, but to advance money 
to its needy members at as low a rate of interest as possible ; and it is in pursuance of 
this policy that whenever opportunity offers the rate is reduced w’ith due regard, of 
course, to the^financial position and successful working of the Society. A further 
reduction of J per cent, has accordingly been made with effect from the 1st July, 1929, 
so that the present rate of interest is 9f per cent. 

The Society has advanced to its members up to the 30th June, 1929, which covers 
a period of 7| years, loans to the e*xtent of Rs. 18,56,400, against which it had so 
far to write-off as bad debt only a paltry sum of Rs. 7-2-3, wrhich speaks volumes for 
the care with which loan applications are scrutinized. 

Up to the 30th June, 1929, 17 of the members who had taken out loans proved 
defaulters, having run away without settling their accounts, which showed an aggre¬ 
gate amount of fe. 920-14-6 outstanding against them. The Society recovered from 
the sureties concerned Rs. 913-12-3, while the balance of Rs. 7-2-3, being irrecoverable 
was debited to Bad Debts Reserve '* account as mentioned above. Of the sum 
recovered by the Society from the Sureties, Rs. 207-6-0 are paid or are being paid to 
the sureties concerned by four of the defaulters, Rs. 319-2-3 will be recovered from 
tw’o of the defaulters as a result of aw’ards granted by the registrar, while the balance 
of Rs. 387-4-0 is irrecoverable, and represents loss to the poor sureties. 

The head accountant of the Empress Mills is the honorary auditor of the Society. 
His appointment is made every year with the previous sanction of the registrar as 
required by Section 17 of the Co-operative Societies Act. But to test the audit work 
done by him the registrar deputed one of the auditors of his office in August, 1926. 
This official examined all the books of the Society, and was quite satisfied with the 
way they were maintained, and the audit w’as done. 

In conclusion, I may add that at the annual general meetings of the Society, the 
managing committee arrange to have most of the resolutions proposed and seconded 
hy such of the members of the Society as are selected every year from amongst the 
operatives who know a little reading and writing, with a view’ to make them take 
interest in the Society’s affairs. Thus the Society has some educative value also, 
so far as the workpeople are concerned. 


(ii) The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores^ Lid .—^The Stores are successors of 
the Mills' cheap grain shops, which were started in September, 1917, to afford some 
relief to our workers from the high cost of living then prevailing. These shops were 
closed as from the 1st October, 1924, on the introduction into the Mills of a system of 
consolidated wages and salaries. Details of our cheap grain and cloth shops and 
of the system of consolidated wages are given in my remarks under subhead 115 (v). 

At the mills' cheap grain shops the necessaries of life could be had on presentation 
of the mills' credit chits given week by week on the basis of the worker's earnings, the 
value of the purchases made during the month being deducted on payday. TMs 
was a facility which I felt our worl^ople would'badly miss. In consultation with 
the Y.M.C.A. people, who conduct our mills* welfare work, I decided to start a Co¬ 
operative Stores of our workpeople, where the necessaries of life could he had by them 
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as before on presentation of the mills' credit chits, but at market rates. A co-operative 
stores called the Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., was registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act on 26th September, 1924. The membership of the stores 
is open to all employees and pensioners of the mills, to commission agents of the mills 
and to the secretaries and employees of the Empress Mills’ welfare work. The 
authorized capital is Rs. 25,000, divided into 5,000 shares of Rs. 5 each. The number 
of shareholders in the beginning was 672, the number of shares subscribed for was 
1,046, and the subscribed and paid-up capitals were Rs. 5,230 and Rs. 3,341-8-0 
respectively. As at the 30th J une, 1929, there were 663 members who have subscribed 
for 1,273 shares, and who have paid up Rs. 6,565. Subscriptions of share capital 
have been allowed to be paid in monthly instalments of at least 8 annas per share so 
as to enable the workers to become members of the stores in as large numbers as 
possible. 

The Stores started work on the 1st October, 1924, by buying up the stock of grain, 
etc., left in the mills' cheap shops, worth about Rs. 54,000. In order to set the Stores 
on its feet the mills advanced loans to it from time to time. During the hrst year of 
its existence loans to the extent of Rs. 2,30,877-11-6 were advanced to it, and no 
interest was charged on the loans till June, 1926. The salaries of the manager of the 
Stores and of four clerks and the cost of stationery, account books, etc., aggregating 
about Rs. 10,800, were also borne by the mills for the first two years. And no rent 
was and is still being charged the Stores for the buildings it occupies in the mills’ 
compound. Since the 1st October, 1926, the Stores has been bearing the salaries of its 
staff, and has since the 1st July, 1926, been maintaining a current account with the 
mills, the rate of interest charged by the mills on the debit balances being 5^ per cent. 
As a matter of concession, the mills have also been allowing the Stores the same rate 
of interest on any credit balances their account might have. 

At the Stores our workpeople get the best of stuffs and full measure, which it is 
very difficult for them to get from the bazaar, particularly in view of their habit to 
buy on credit. And the profits that result from economical management go back to 
the workers themselves, of course to such as are shareholders, in the shape of 6^ per 
cent, dividend on shares and a further 6|^ per cent, by way of rebate on purchases 
made during the year of over Rs. 20. 

The management of the Stores was in the beginning entrusted to a committee 
of 7 members, 3 being workers elected by shareholders of the workers* class; 3 more 
being nominated by the mills and 1 by the Y.M.C.A. By a resolution of the general 
meeting held on 17th November, 1928, the number has been raised to 11, 5 being 
nominated by the mills, 1 being nominated as before by the Y.M.C.A., and 5 being 
elected by workers, one each from among the shareholders of the workers’ class 
of each of our five mills. 

In view of the growing popularity of the Stores among our workers, particularly 
the Mahars, who chiefly congregate in a locality known as Indora, it was decided by 
the Committee of Management early in 1927 to open a branch of the Stores at Indora 
for the convenience of our workpeople there. The sales at this branch approximated 
to Rs. 3,500 per month in the beginning, and have since gone up to Rs. 5,000 per 
month. 

Another branch for the convenience of our workers living in Siraspeth, XJtkhana 
and Shukerwari localities was opened at Shukerwari early in 1928, and at this shop the 
monthly sales approximate to Rs. 3,500. 

The monthly sales at the main shops of the Stores now aggregate Rs. 30,000. 

During its existence of about five years the Stores has been able to accumulate 
out of profits reserves aggregating Rs. 29,400 besides having been able to pay its own 
way all round, and distributing among the shareholders about Rs. 7,700 by way of 
dividends and rebates. 


Vn.~-^afety. 

43. The necessary regulations are embodied in the Indian Factories Act and Rules, 
providing for the guarding of dangerous parts of machinery, and for exits in case of 
fire ; and in my opinion, these provisions seem to ensure ample safety. 


45. Most of the accidents are caused by absent-mindedness or carelessness of 
workers. Very few are due to heedless inattention to the rules prescribed for safety 
and there do occur a case or two where the accident is the result of wanton trifling 
with machines in motion. 

46. Accident Pfmention including ** Safety First *' Propaganda Illustrated 
posters arid notices in big bold letters, both in English and in the Vernaculars, are 
put up in prominent positions in tHe different departments of our mills. 
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48. As required by the Indian Factories Act, first-aid appliances are kept by us 
in the different departments of our mills. As for medical relief, the question has 
already been discussed under subhead 24. 

49- Stringency of inspection and enforcement of Regnlahons. —(i) In industry 
generally, —(li) In seasonal industries^ and 50,— Effect upon safety of hourst health, 
light and working conditions generally —^These are matters which require an outside 
angle of vision and as such can best be treated by factor}^ inspectors whose province 
it IS to administer the laws relating to the matters. 

At the same time I should mention here that the Local Factory Rules, especially 
those providing for prevention of overcrowding, sanitary- accommodation and 
fencing and guarding of machinery are very stringent as compared with those of the 
Bombay Presidency, which is the premier Presidency so far as the cotton industry is 
concerned. The Rules of the Bengal Government are even more lax than those of 
the Bombay Government. The mills in our provinces have also been saddled with 
the maintenance of Kata Thermometer readings so as to enable the Go^^emment to 
fix a standard of air movement for factories, 'while the Bombay Government have 
mot enforced the maintenance of any such records. Such undue stringency of our 
local government puts millowners in our provinces, at a distinct disadvantage as 
compared -with millowners in other pro\dnces, and it is inconceivable why our 
province, which is industrially and commercialty so far behind a major province like 
Bombay should have more stringent factory regulations. 


Vm.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. Workmen*s Compensation Act, —^The extent of the use of the Act and a 
comparison of this extent with the extent of possible claims are matters within 
the province of the commissioners under the Act and the factory inspectors who 
see to the administration of the Act. The presence of such an Act on the Statute 
Book is beneficial to the workers for -whom it ensures compensation in case of injuries 
received in the course of employment and establishes better working conditions as a 
result of the factory owner’s endeavours to minimise accidents by taking steps for 
the safety of the workers. 

In this connection I may mention the practice at our mills in respect of accident 
compensation. Ever since the beginning of our mills an injured worker, if he could 
come to the mills, was put on very light work. If such a worker had to stay at home 
he was given half his usual wages for the number of days he was so absent. Even 
those that had got crippled as the result of the injuries sustained were kept back on 
work suited to Qieir capacity. Deaths due to accidents have been very very rare at 
our mills, but in cases of deaths, suitable compensations were paid to the dependants 
of the deceased. In 1921, the scale of such compensation was fixed at Rs. 300 
minimum and Rs. 1,000 maximum. 

There are a number of insurance companies that undertake to cover the risk 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and looking to the gravity of the risk 
involved, I think no far-seeing millowner would prefer to allow the risk to I’emain 
‘ uninsured. In fact, the millowners in Bombay have formed a Mutual Insurance 
Association of their own to cover their risks under the above Act. To my mind such 
insurance is beneficial from worker’s as well as employers’ point of view. 

52 and 53. The Act has been applied to most of the industries and trades of the 
country, and no further extension in this direction appears to me necessar 3 ,^ It 
would be however, desirable to abolish the existing restriction, in respect of workmen 
employed in the construction, repair or demolition of buildings and bridges which 
allows compensation to an injured workman only when the building or the bridge 
in question is of a certain height or length. 

To provide against a claim under the Workmen’s Compensation Act by a worker 
being vitiated by the insolvency of an employer, I would suggest that all employers 
be compelled to insure their risk under the Act so that in case of insolvency of 
employer the worker can get his compensation from the insurer as pro\dded for by 
Section 14 of the Act. 

The exiting scales of pa 3 mient of compensation are quite reasonable. 

On the subject of the suitability or otherwise of the existing conditions laid down 
in the Act to govern grant of compensation, I have the followingremarks to make :— 

(a) I would retain the waiting period of 10 days, but I recommend that when 
the disability extends beyond 10 da 3 rs, compensation be paid for the full period of 
absence from work. ,, 

(5) The existing list of relatives entitled to compensation may be enlarged by 
adopting the list given in the Recommendations of the Seventh International 
Labour Cofiference on minimum scale of compensation. 
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(c) The commissioner under the Act may be empowered to demand proof of 
dependence from a relative or relatives claiming compensation for the death of a 
worker in order to enable him to determine the proportion of compensation to be 
paid to each of several claimants, but it may be left to his discretion to waive demand 
for such proof, say in the case of a widow with minor children. 

id) It would be ^vrong in principle to fix compensation according to the number 
of dependants, as it -would lead to some claims being made which would otherwise 
have not been made. 

(£>) Employers should be required to include in the return to be submitted to the 
commissioner all accidents resulting in the injury causing the workmen to be absent 
from work beyond the waiting period of 10 days with a distinct remark against each 
case stating -whether compensation was paid or not, and if paid, how much. 

if) A dependant claiming compensation may be relieved from the necessity of 
approaching the employer for the settlement of his claim. He may apply direct to 
the commissioner. 

(g) The following measure should be taken to ensure that workpeople and 
dependants, w^ho may have valid claims for compensation, do not lose compensation 
through ignorance of their right. I suggest that the time mentioned in Section 10 of 
the Act for putting in a claim,months from the date of accident when the injured 
man puts in a claim and 6 months from the date of the death of the w^orkman when 
his dependants put in a claim, should be increased to 2 3 ’ears. This provision coupled 
■with the provisions of compulsorj^ inclusion in the Annual Return of practically ail 
accidents, and of relieving dependants of the necessity of approaching the employer 
will afiord sufficient protection to the illiterate and ignorant -workpeople. When the 
Annual Return comes in the commissioner will see in what cases compensation has 
not been given, institute enquiries and advise the parties entitled to compensation 
about the claim they should put in and help them to prefer the claim. 

{h) The commissioner should he empowered to call upon employers depositing 
insufficient compensation for fatal accidents to make a further deposit, stating in his 
order his reasons for considering the original deposit insufficient. 

(i) Provision should be made in the Act for the suspension of distribution by the 
commissioner of the compensation among the dependents pending the disposal of 
any appeal against his decisions. 

About the suitability of the profusions in the Act relating to industrial diseases, 
I am not in a position to say anything, as I am not aware of any industrial diseases 
peculiar to the textile industry. 

I consider the existing machinery for the administration of the Act quite suitable. 
Besides the commissioner, who administers the Act, there are the factory inspectors 
who enquire into accidents and see that compensation is paid where it is due. If the 
work proves too hea’v’y for the existing staff of factory inspectors, an addition may 
be made to the staff. 


IX.—Hours of Work in Factories. 

55. (x) The normal hours worked per day and per -week are 10 and 60 respectivel}?-. 
The daily working hours are from 6-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. with a recess interval of 
one hour from 11-SO a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 

(h) The actual hours -worked per day and per week in regard to most of the pro¬ 
cesses are also 10 and 60 respectively. 

However, certain processes, in which work has to be carried on continuously for 
technical reasons, and works connected with power plants and certain other works, 
which have all been exempted from the pro-visions of Sections 21, 27 and 28 fixing 
rest periods and limiting working hours per week and per day respectively, have to 
he attended to during mid-day recess hours and beyond working hours. But even 
in such cases the number of hours put in by the workers concerned does not exceed 
10 per day and 60 per week, as it is a practice with us to relieve them by turns and 
give them an hour^’s rest. 

At our mills urgent repairs are generally taken in hand on the day preceding a 
holiday, on which day only the number of hours put in by -the workers employed on 
such work comes to 17. Certain exempted -works are done on holidays also. But 
in no case do -the actual hours worked in a week including overtime exceed 72. 

(lii) The spreadover does not exceed one hour per day, 

56. As a rule our mills wrork for six days a week, from Monday to Saturday, but 

when aTxoBday has to be given on any olfier day than Sunday, as prescribed by the 
Factcnies Act, the rmlls may work without a break for a period of ten days at the 
utmost. , ^ . 
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57. Effect of 60 hours* restriction and (58) Effect of daily limit. —Tliough the 
workers have now more time to look after their domestic affairs and to get recreation, 
there is no improvement in their indolent habits, as the accompanying statement 
(Enclosure ” S *’) of absenteeism among the w’orkers at our mills during the years 
1914 to 1918 and 1924 to 1928 can show*. 

59. Possibility of Reduction in Maxima. —Please see my remarks under sub¬ 
head (115) 

60. Intervals —(i) It is a practice at our mills to allow the workers for about 
a quarter of an hour at a time to go out of the departments during w'orldng hours 
either for a smoke or for attending nature's calls. About 10 per cent, of the workers 
are allowed to go out at a time from each department But it is our experience that 
the workers actually go out more than once and waste over an hour. 

The regulation meal-time is the noon-day recess hour, viz., from 11.30 a.m. to 12,30 
p.m., but most of the workers take their meals during worldng hours. 

(ii) In my opinion the existing regulation is satisfactory. 

(hi) Suitability of Hours during which Factory is Working —Our mills wnric from 
6.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., and from 12.30 p m. to 5 30 p na., and these hours have been 
fixed with due regard to the habits and conveniences of our workpeople. 

(iv) Besides Sundays or holidays substituting these statutory weekly holidays, 
we give an extra holiday for Divali festival, half a day’s holiday extra for Mohurra'm, 
and an hour and a~half's extra holiday each on Hindu Pola and Holi festivals, 

61. Day of Rest. —This has already been discussed under Subhead (56). 

As regards th^- suitability of the law, I consider the existing provisions quite 
satisfactory. 

62. Exempting Provisions and the use made of them —The principal statutory 
restrictions imposed by the Act are embodied in Sections 21, 22, 27 and 28 of the 
Act, which relate respectively to daily rest intervals, the weekly holiday, and limita¬ 
tion of working hours per week to 60 hours and per day to 11 hours. Section 29 of 
the Act exempts all persons holding managerial or supervising positions from the 
provisions of all the above sections, while the local government have, under the 
powers vested in them by Section 30 of the Act, exempted under certain conditions, 
with due regard to the requirements of the textile industry, work on urgent repairs 
from all the provisions of Sections 21, 22, 27 and 28 referred to above, and certain 
works from one or more of the provisions of these sections. 

X.—Special Questions Relating to Women* Young Adults and Childxem 

81. Effect of 1922 Act on Employment. —^The most important improvement which 
this Act made upon the old Act of 1911 is the reducing of the daily hours of work 
from 12 to 10. And as in spite of the reduction in the hours of work the level of 
wages has practically remained the same, the new Act has not only served to make 
labour engaged in the textile industry more steady, but is also attracting to it labour 
from other industries. 

82. An infant is generally defined to be a child under seven years of age, and as 
no child under 12 years of age can be admitted to a £actoiy»' under the Indian Factories 
Act, I take it this question refers to the small children who bring meals to their 
parents or relatives, or who follow them owing to there being no one to look after 
them at home. This is a very grave problem for factory owners, more particularly 
those in the Mofussil, where the children, as a rule, accompany their mothers to the 
factory, in as much as they run the risk of being,prosecuted for having employed 
children in contravention of the Act, if on the occasion of his ■I’isit to the fectory 
an inspector found such children inside the factory building. In spite of strict 
supervision in this regard at our mills, these small ones sometimes manage to get 
into the factory building and near the machines attended to by their parents or 
relatives. It is particularly for preventing such children from loitering about in our 
mills' compound that we started for them the primary classes referred to in my 
remarks under subhead (36). 

83. Suitability of Regulations for Women*s Work. —Under the old Act the daily 
hours of work for men were 12 and those for women II, while under the new Act the 
hours for both men and women are reduced to 10 per day. I have nothing to say 
against this, and other regulations regarding women's work in factories, I would 
only mention here for the sake of interest a practice obtaining at our mills for the 
last fifty-two years, according to which our women workers come to the mills after 
the men have trooped in and leave before the men are out for fear of being molested 
by black sh©^ among the men. This practice has prevented us from engaging women 
conjointly with men in departments where the machines must be kept running during 
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all the time the mills are working. As such we engage women only in departments 
the work in which does not hamper other processes. Even after the passing of the 
new Act of 1922 the women come to wmk half an hour later in the morning, as they 
used to do before. Only in the evening they leave a quarter of an hour earlier than 
the men instead of half an hour, as they did before. We are thus deprived of three 
quarters of an hour’s more work which ’under the Act we might get from the women, 
but which we cannot get from them on account of the above long-standing practice. 

In this connection I would say that I am of opinion that every province should 
have a lady doctor as factoiy^ inspector to look after the health of women workers, 
and more particularly to see to the administration of welfare measures like grant of 
maternity benefits such as our local government intends to introduce in our provinces. 
Some time back there was a proposal to have a lady factory inspector for our pro¬ 
vinces, and I don’t know why the proposal has not yet materialised. 

84. I have nothmg to say about the existing regulations for children’s work. 
Under the Act the maximum number of hours a child, i.e., a person between the ages 
of 12 and 15, can put in at a factory is six. And the utmost number of hours a child 
can be made to work continuously is SJ. In case the total number of hours a child 
is employed for is 6, the child must have an interval of rest of half an hour after 
4 hours' continuous work. At our mills the total number of hours a day a boy 
puts in is 5, in two shifts of hours each. And our boys are divided into two 
batches. The first batch starts work with the starting of the mills at 6,30 a.m. and 
leaves at 9 a.m. This batch is followed hy the second batch, who work from 9 a.m. to 
11.30 a.m„ when the mills close for the afternoon recess of one hour. On the mills 
resuming work at 12.30 p.m. the boys of the second batch continue work and leave 
at 3 p.m., when they are followed by the boys of the first batch, who work on till 
the close of the mills at 5.30 p.m. And these batches change places every fortnight, 
the first batch working during the hours the second batch worked and vice versa. 

All these half-timers, after work is over, are sent to the factory schools, boys of 
the first batch attending school in the morning and those of the second shift in the 
afternoon for about an hour and a-quarter. 

■\Mien these half-timers have completed their 15th year we give them full timers’ 
work and wages. Such adult children replace tw'o half-timers each, and as at present 
our labour is steady and very few vacancies occur among our full-timers, we are not 
taking up at present new half-timers in place of those that become full-timers on 
completing their 15th year. 

85. Double Employment of Children .—This is prohibited by Section 25 of the Act. 
The evil exists only in the Mofussil, and particularly in ginning and pressing factories. 
As it is the parents themselves that are responsible for such employment of their 
children, provision has been made in the factory rules for fining such parents, and 
no further action seems to me necessary. 

86. Work and Training of Young Adults : Facilities for Apprenticeship .—^All 
beginners at our mills are kept under men trained in the particular work for which 
the newcomer is taken up. Usually the period of such probation ranges from ten 
to twenty days, and in some cases to one month, depending upon the intelligence 
and the manual dexterity of the learner. If the work suits the learner he stays on 
and becomes a fjennanent employee of ours ; otherwise he leaves us within eight to 
ten days even without informing the head concerned. 

As stated in my remarks under subhead (36) I intend to have in the near future 
a fully equipped industrial school for the training of our adult children. 

89. Work of Women and Children in Factories not Subject to Act —(i) Use hy local 
governments of Section 2 (3) (5), and (ii) adviscdiility of extended application .—Section 2 
(3) (b) allows local Governments to extend, by notification in the Gazette, application 
of the Act to factories simultaneously employing not less than ten persons on any 
one day in the year, _ As our local Government have, by a notification, already 
extended the application of the Act to such factories, I don’t think any further 
extension of the Act, so as to make it apply to places where less than ten persons 
are employed on any day in the year, necessary or advisable. 


m—Wages. 

96. A statement (enclosure '* T *’) sent herewith showing rates of wages of skilled 
and unskilled labour at our inills during the yeais 1913,1918,1920,1924 and 192$ will 
serve to illustrate tte movements of rates of wages. 

(i) A (enclosure ” B-1 **) showing average earnings per operative per 

day at our mils la pre-war and post-war periods is enclosed herewirii. 
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(iii) Till the 30th September, 1924, our workpeople used to get, besides their 
wages, scarcity allowances and were also supplied grain, etc., and cloth at less than 
market rates. The money value of all these benefits was calculated and was added 
to the wages and as from the 1st October, 1924, a system of consolidated wages 
was introduced at our mills, which is still in force. 

97. (iii) A statement (enclosure ** C-1 ”) enclosed herewith shows the rates ruling 
during the pre-war and post-war periods of the necessaries of life of the labour 
classes. A comparison of this statement with the statement of average earnings 
referred to in subhead (96) shows that while there has been an increase of 121 
per cent, in earnings, there has been an average increase of only 34 per cent, in the 
prices of the necessaries of life. 


102. Basis of Payment for Overtime and Sunday Work. —The rate fixed by the 
Indian Factories Act is one and a quarter of the ordinary rate. This is for both day 
and night overtime work, but we give a much better rate for night work, which we 
pay at the rate of a day’s wages for four hours’ -work instead of eight hours’ work as 
required by the law. 

103. No standardised wages are in vogue in Nagpur. 

104. I can only say that the increase in the rates of wages at our mills 'which 
compare very favourably -with the rates of wages of outside workers and reduction 
in working hours have tended of late to establish an element of stability in our 
labour force. 

105. Minimum Wages Advisability and Possibility of Statutory Establishment .— 
The question was broached by the Government of India, Department of Industries 
and Labour, in their demi-official letter No. L-1526 dated the 6th January, 1928, 
to the local government, in which opinion was invited on the attitude to be adopted 
by the Government delegates to the International Labour Conference to be held at 
Geneva where the question was to come up for discussion. In my D.O. letter of the 
9th February, 1928, to Mr. C. M. Trivedi, the then Director of Industries of our 
Pro'vinces, who had invited me to express my opinion on the subject, I had stated 
that in a country like India with nascent industries and 'with standards of life and 
education of the working classes radically different from those of western countries 
due to climatic and o-feher causes, too many statutory restrictions might sap the 
growth of industries. I had also stated in my letter that if the considered opinion of 
employers of labour was sought to be elicited, they should be furnished with the full 
text of the discussion which had taken place on the subject at the International 
Labour Conference of 1927, which had not been sent them. 

106. (i) Extent of fining. —In a textile concern most fines are naturally in respect 
of bad work turned out particularly by weavers. But unlike mills in other places, 
where the practice seems to be to recover from the worker to the full the value of the 
damage done by him by handing over the damaged piece of cloth to him and recover¬ 
ing from him the cost of the materials supplied to him for manufacturing the cloth, 
we impose small fines ranging from 2 annas to B.e. 1. The amount of fines so recovered 
from weavers covers only about one-tenth of the loss they infiict upon the mills 
through bad work turned out. In a year, on an average, while the fines aggregate 
about Rs. 1,600 the loss incurred owing to damaged, faulty and stained cloth being 
sold at about 25 per cent, discount off the selling price for good cloth, comes to about 
Rs. 60,000. Fines are also inflicted for breaches of discipline and for damaging or 
destroying materials and tools, but the maximum rarely goes to Re. 1. The fines 
recovered under these heads in all the departments of the mills and for bad and 
negligent work in departments other than weaving come to hardly about Rs. 1,000 
per year. The total amount of fines per year thus comes to Rs. 2,600 against annual 
wage bill of about Rs. 21,48,000, or • 12 percent, of the wage bill. 

(ii) Other deductions. —In cases where in spite of repeated warnings and small 
fines a weaver continues to turn out bad cloth, we reduce the amount of work en¬ 
trusted to him, that is to say, if he had two looms in his charge, we take back one from 
him and allow him to mind only one loom -till such time as he shows improvement in 
his work. Similar punishment is inflicted on workpeople in other departments who 
•turn out bad work. In this connection I may mention that the double Khada 
system according to which a worker who absented himself without leave lost two days’ 
wages for one day s absence has long since been practically a dead letter at our mills. 
I would have formally announced to our workers the abolition of the system at our 
mills, but I have been waiting for -the decision of the Millowners’ Association who 
were going to formulate rules for the workers after discussing the findings of the 
Fawce-tt Conamittee with the labour leaders, which has not so far been possible, due 
to the prolonged strike in the Bombay mills. 

, (iii) We credit all unclaimed wages and fines recovered to our pension funds, so that 
the workpeo|>le*s money ultimately returns to them. 
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(iv) Dread of punishment of some sort is necessary to prevent the ordinary run 
of men from straying from the correct path ; and fines for bad work or bad conduct 
do form a fairly good corrective so long as they are proportionate to the gravity of the 
mistake or misdemeanour. I am, therefore of the opinion that legislation in such a 
matter is not desirable. If, however, it be decided to enact a law in India, I would 
like it to be on the lines of the English Truck Act, 1896. This Act provides for 
exemption in case of such establishments as in the opinion of the Secretary of State 
do not need the control of the Act, and I suggest that the Government of India will 
incorporate in their legislation a similar exemption in favour of establishments 
like ours where the workers are treated so leniently and generously as I have 
described above. I would further suggest the inclusion of a provision that the 
maximum of fines should not exceed 5 per cent, of the wages of the worker. The 
task of enforcing the provisions of the Act may be entrusted to factory inspectors. 

107. (i) There is a system of monthly payments in vogue at our mills, but at our 

ginning and pressing factories wages are paid weekly. * 

(ii) Many years back the last date of payment at our mills was the 26th of the 
month following that for which the wages were due. It was then gradually brought 
forward from the 26fch to the 20th and then to the 17th and now it is the 14th. Thus 
at present the period elapsing between the date “when wages become due and the date 
of payment ranges from 7 to 13 days. 

(iii) (a) Workers are generally in the habit of taking a day or two off immediately 
after pay day. A large number of them also visit grog shops and spend much of their 
money on drink. Looking to these habits of the workers, the system of weekly or 
fortnightly payments, if such a system were at all feasible, would prejudicially 
aMect their interests much more than those of the employers ; and I think the 
existing system of monthly payments, which is prevalent in these Provinces and 
elsewhere, so far as the textile industry is concerned, seems to be the best from all 
points of view. It has worked very well so long and no change therein nor legislation 
to regulate the periods of payments seems desirable or necessary. 

(d) From the details given under subhead (ii) above, it will be seen that payments 
to workers proper are commenced on the seventh day of the following month and 
completed on the fourteenth day. This delay is chiefly due to elaborate and intricate 
piece-work calculations that have to be made in respect of no less than 4,000 workers 
and is unavoidable. Beside, it does not inflict any hardship on the w^orkers in that 
we have a system according to which all our employees, whose monthly earnings 
amount to Rs. 100 or less, are made advance payments in the shape of credit chits 
of one rupee each exchangeable at the Empress jVIills Co-operative Stores, Ltd,, for 
the necessaries of life. Such chits are issued once a week and up to a maximum of 
three-fourths of the wages or salary earned up to the date of issue of chits by an 
employee, the total value of the chits issued being recovered from the employees on 
pay day. The remaining one-quarter of his earnings, against which the employee is 
not allowed chits, is meant to cover his contribution to the provident fund and instal¬ 
ments against loans borrowed from the Empress Mills Co-operative Credit Society, 
Ltd. As further help to workers, advances are also allowed them in cash on the eve 
of important festivals with due regard to their earnings, and are recovered on pay day. 
Ko interest is charged for advances -wrhether they are in the shape of cash or chits for 
the necessaries of life. The delay in payment from 7 to 13 days is in my opinion 
quite reasonable at present in the case of textile mills and more especially large 
mills like ours where, as already mentioned above, intricate evaluations have to be 
made for the piece-work, and I am not in favour of legislation fixing an intervening 
period. 

At our mills' ginning and pressing factories, which are seasonal factories, wages 
are paid weekly, as already stated under subhead (i) and 'paymenta are made the 
next day they are due. So far as my information goes, the same practice obtains at 
other ginning and pressing factories also in our Provinces, as it is feasible seeing that 
the number of persons employed in seasonal factories is generally so small as compared 
with the number in textile inills. The existing practice is quite satisfactory and no 
question of legislation can arise in this case, 

(iv) Unclaimed wages are ultimately credited to our pension fund. 

108. A large majority of the ordinary class of workpeople are in debt due princi¬ 
pally to large expenditure, which is quite out of proportion to their earnings, on 
Weddings, funerals and religious ceremonies. With a view to save the workers from 
the clutches of the usurious moneylenders, the mills used to give loans on the security 
of sums standing to the credit of the workers in the mills* provident fund accounts, 
hut as there was ,a large number of workers who could not get the benefit of this 
anra®|gBment due to their not being members of the mills’ provident fund, the mihia 

a.Co-opemtive Credit Society which has proved a boon 
tq, '1^ ' -It advances loans to its members either on the security of the 
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provident fund money witli the mills or of two sureties who must be members of the 
society. The rate of interest charged on loans was in the beginning fixed at the 
maximum statutory limit of 12 per cent, but it has since been gradually reduced to 9| 
per cent. Out of about 8,800 workers of the mills, about 4,500 have become members 
of the society ; and during the year ended the 30th June, 1928, 2,431 members were 
granted loans aggregating Rs. 5,10,224. Borrowings from outside moneylenders 
have, however, not completely ceased in spite of the fact that a very high rate of 
interest has to be paid to them ; for loans can easily be obtained from them on 
personal security. But there is a growing tendency among the workers to take full 
advantage of the facilities provided by the mills as can be seen from the statistics 
of the society furnished in the statement (enclosure “ O ”):—* 

Bonus and Profit-Sharing Schemes .—Ko such schemes are or have been in 
operation at our mills. It may, ho’wever, be mentioned that in prosperous years 
when the mills made very large profits, and on the occasion of the mills’ Golden 
Jubilee, the board of directors allowed bonuses to the employees. 

110. (i) A statement (enclosure U ”), showing the leave taken by our workeis 
, during the calendar year 1928, is enclosed herewith. 

(n) We have rules for prmlege leave, in terms of which the staff comprising the 
heads of departments, foremen, assistants, apprentices and the office and depart¬ 
mental clerks are allowed privilege leave at the rate of two days per month of active 
service, leave up to 10 consecutive days granted to any member of the staff in a month 
being counted as active service. The privilege leave can be allowed to be accumulated 
only up to 90 days in all, and any excess is forfeited ; the idea of this rule being to 
compel a member m his own interest to take the leave allowed to him every three 
or four years. 

Leave with pay for 12 days in a year is allowed to any workman whose service 
exceeds 20 years. 

To those workers, however, who have not put in 20 years service and who are 
consequently not entitled to privilege leave, leave without pay is freely granted for 
a reasonable period with due regard to the purpose for which the leave is required. 
When, however, a worker overstays the leave granted to him and fails to ofifer 
satisfactory explanation for doing so his services are dispensed with. . A worker’s 
name is also struck off the roll if he absents himself continuously for a period 
exceeding three months. This rule is, however, not enforced in cases of illness. 

(Hi) As explained in my remarks under subhead 106, the double i^ada system 
being practically a dead letter at our miHs, whether a worker is absent with or without 
leave, not a pie of his back-lying wages is forfeited. 

in. I have read in Prof. Henry Clay’s recently published book entitled ” In¬ 
dustrial Relations and other Lectures ” that the difficulties in the way of insertion in , 
public contracts of a fair wage clause have now been overcome and the clause finds 
its place as a matter of course in all labour contracts in^ England with beneficial 
effects for both employers and employed. But England is principally a manufacturing 
country, while India is principally an agricultural country. Again while industries 
in England are highly organized, conditions in Indian industries are just beginning 
to be regulated by the Government. In the circumstances I would advocate the 
introduction of the fair wage clause in India only w^hen we have in India a labour 
office such as they have in England and trade unions in India are run on the lines of 
trade unions in England. I understand that one of the principal duties of the 
Labour Office in England is to prepare a list of approved contractors mm whom 
contracts might be placed by the Government, railways, tramways, public utility 
companies, municipalities and local boards, and who have agreed to insert the fair 
wage clause in their contracts, and that if any of those contractors can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Government that payment of wages according to fam wage 
clause has entailed loss on them in a particular contract, compensation will be paid 
to them by the Government. I should therefore be happy to accept the fair wage 
clause in all contracts made by our mills if Government arranged for our mills oemg 
placed on the lists of Government and public institutions named above, who should 
have orders to buy all their requirements only from the firms on those lists. 


Xni.—Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. I am sending herewith a statement, (enclosure V ”) giving figures of 
production, efficiency and spinning cost of a few of our standard counts of yam for 
the years 1900, 1910, 1914, 1921, and 1928. Another statement (enclosure W ) 
giving similar figures in respect’ of a few of our standard varieties of cloth is also 
sent herewith. The figures relate to diffierent epochs of our mills’ life, viz., the time 
when the mills worked frbm sun rise to sunset in the absence of any statutory 

. ♦Not printed. 
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restriction on the hours of work, to the time when the hours of work were restricted 
to 12 per day by the Indian Factories Act, 1911, and to recent times when the 1922 
Act reduced" the hours of work to 10 per day. They show that reduction in hours 
of W'ork has not in any way improved the efficiency in our spinning department, and 
has effected only a slight improvement in the efficiency of our weaving department. 
They also show "how cost has increased, due to increase in wages and other charges, 
and’that the net result is shorter working hours and more pay for the workers, 
without any gain to the employers. In this connection I may remark that the 
increase in wages has tended to make labour stick to the textile industry, but has 
made it irregular in attendance ; for the workers take French leave whenever they 
like, as what attendance they put in brings them just sufficient money to maintain 
themselves. Another reason why our workers, particularly the Mahars who form 
the majority of our workers, can afford to be irregular in attendance is that their 
women folk also go out to work, and in many cases there are about three to four 
earners in a family. 

113. Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign Workers. —I tried to get the 
necessary literature which would help me in coming to some conclusion, and I 
approached for the purpose the Industries and Labour Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but I have not been able to get from them the sort of information I 
required. As for the remark that is generally made that Indian labour is very cheap, 
and as such India can undersell Manchester, I would say that it is true in a sense 
only. The wages paid to individual workers in India are comparatively much lower 
than those paid to workers in Lancashire, but it has to be borne in mind that on 
work which one Lancashire worker can do we have to employ four to five Indian 
W’orkers. Again, a proper comparison of the relative efficiency of Indian and foreign 
workers can be made only when a fair basis has been arrived at, and for the purpose 
we must have figures of production turned out in India and foreign countries of 
i dentical counts spun and similar varieties of cloth made. Such statistics in regard to 
the working of the mills in England, America and Japan would be very interesting. 
In this connection ,I reproduce below the following figures taken from the Report 
of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry) 1927, which give only 
a very rough idea of the relative efficiency of Indian and foreign labour. 

No. of spindles No. of looms 
Name of country. looked after by attended by 
each operative, one weaver. 

United States .. .. 1,120 9 

United Kingdom .. .. 540-600 4-6 

Japan., .. ., .. 240 2J 

India .. .. .. .. 180 2 

Note: —^The labour employed in spinning in the foreign countries mentioned 
above is almost exclusively female, whereas in India it is mostly male. 

114. (i) As will be seen hrom enclosure '' B ** referred to in my remarks under 
subhead 8, in the earlier stages of our long existence of over half a century, our 
labour force frequently changed, a complete turnover taking place about every 
18 months. But the situation has gradually improved since and the period of com¬ 
plete turnover of our labour force now comes to about eight years. This should, in 
the ordinary course, ensure increased efficiency ; for, steady and continuous attention 
develops in the worker skill in the particular type of work in hand and gradually 
increases efficiency. But, in spite of labour having become steady at our mills we 
have unfortunately no increase in production worth the name. I attribute this 
result to the seeds of dissatisfaction sown in the minds of workers by outside agitators. 
There is not that steady attention to work which one ought to expect from shorter 
w^orking hours and better working conditions now prevailing in factories, and 
consequently production shows a fall in place of the expected increase. 

(ii) The use of machinery as against manual labour ought to lead to increased 
production equally in the case of Indian and foreign workers. With increased use 
of machinery there ought to ensue bettar and more work. For instance, a vacuum 
stripping plant, such as we have at our mills, ensures greater comfort in the card 
room and the workers in a room equipped with the plant do really put in* more and 
better work than those in a room not so equipped. Again, the introduction of 
automatic looms, which is so much favoured in America, is bound to yield to a weaver 
increased production,: for a weaver in America, who used to mind 4 to 6 ordinary 
looms, now minds 16 to 20 automatic looms, resulting in increased wages for the 
man. Similarly, a system of runway tracks for haulage such as we have introduced 
at our mills is bound to expedite work and to add to the general efficiency of the 
workers. 
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The ef&ciency of workers also greatly depends on the kind and workmanship of 
machinery used. We had mules and throstles in our spinning department in the 
beginning; ^ but, when the ring spindle was invented, we tested its possibilities and 
being convinced of its great utility, introduced it in our mills at a time when even 
Lancashire spmners were lookmg askance at it. Spinning production became 
doubled. Thus greater efficiency of the machinerjf does add to the efficiency of 
the worker in the waj^' of enabling him to give greater production. 

Many years back we had bitter experience of inefficient machinery seriously 
reducing output. In 1890 we were induced by Messrs. Brooks & Doxey, Textile 
Machinery Makers, Manchester, to try in our No. 3 mills some of their cards and 
preparatory spinning frames, which, they assured us, were as efficient as, though 
cheaper than, cards made by Mr. Elijah Ashworth, Manchester, and preparatory 
frames made by Messrs. Piatt Bros., & Co., Ltd., Oldham, machinery of which latter 
makes had been in use at our No. 1 mills since many years past and which had given 
us uniform satisfaction. As ^Messrs. Brooks & Doxey’s proposition was tempting, 
we ordered their machinery. The cards and preparatory machines supplied by them 
were worked under identical conditions, but, due to defective casting and poor 
workmanship there W’ere very frequent breakages of parts of Brooks & Doxey's 
machines, the replacement of which considerably hampered work and gave much 
lesser output than the machines of the other makers. 

As experience dictates, we have been scrapping out-of-date machinery, and any 
device or attachment that is reported to be adding to the efficiency of a machine is 
at once tried by us and adopted if found efficient. As a result of such trials we have 
found that loose reed looms give more production than fast reed looms. Certain 
modification in the ordinary looms have made faster running of the looms now 
possible, resulting in increased production. Some years ago we installed at our 
mills looms made by Messrs. Hemy^ Livesey, Ltd , Blackburn, which, due to frequent 
breakages of parts give less production. The broken parts have gradually been 
replaced by parts made by Messrs. Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd., of Oldham, so that the 
old Livesey’s looms at our mills have now only the sides of Livesey. The loom 
fitted with Hacking’s Drop Box Motions made by Messrs. Hacking & Co., Ltd., of 
Bury, owing to the peculiar mechanism of the motions, cannot run as fast as the 
loom fitted with Eccles’ Drop Box Motions made by Messrs. Platt Bros., or other 
makers. 

(iii) The more efficient the drive of a mill, the more efficient will be the g^eneral 
working of the mills, and with a view to try and find ont the most efficient drive we 
have three different drives at our mills. The machinery in our No. 2, 4 and 5 mills 
is driven by electric motors placed on shafts or direct connected to machines and 
getting electric power from turbo-generators. Electric power is being gradually 
extended to No. 1 and No. 3 mills also, but steam power is still mostly in use at these 
mills, the main and line shafts in No. 1 mills being gear driven, while those in No. 
3 mills being rope driven. So far as efficiency is concerned, I have found no 
difference in the three types of drive, viz., gear drive, rope drive and electric drive ; 
but in point of flexibility the last drive has a very great advantage over the other 
two types. 

(iv) In a modern factory owned by a Joint Stock Company the management 
is dual. There is the manager of the factory who selects the best men available to 
work as heads of the different departments, and these heads of departments select 
the best workers for the work of the factory, so that the best results can be achieved. 
On the other hand, is the firm of managing agents, who are directly responsible to 
the board of directors of the company. The managing agents in India do what 
the managing director does in England. They see that the best raw materials and 
stores are purchased at the most favourable rates and that there is a continuous 
supply to the factory of raw materials so that the factory is always kept going, 
Ther also arrange for disposing of the manufactures of the factory in such a way 
that the best prices are realized. And the most important part of their duty is the 
financing of the business. 

The manager is selected by the managing agents for his ability, not only to get 
the most efficient work turned out, but afio to keep his labour force contented. As 
.such, he is generally given a free hand in the internal management of the nulls. 
And just as riie manager has to keep his labour force contented, so have the managing 
agents to keep their selling agents, their purchasing agents and the shareholders of 
the company contented. It is only when an atmosphere of content prevails in all 
sections of the industry that it can yiold the best results. As I have said in my 
. remarks under subhead 10, due to the Empress Mills being over 500 miles away from 
the office of the managing agents, its mill manager is invested with much wider 
powers, but he always keeps the managing agents in Bombay in close touch with 
the mills by regularly keeping them informed of whatever is doing in Nagpur. 
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The efificiencj)' of the management thus depends upon the co-ordination of the 
authorities, exercised by the managing agents and the factory manager, and upon 
the judgment of both " Correct judgment is the highest factor in efficiency, for, 
mis judgment might sometimes spell rum for the concern. The efficiency of the 
■workers depends upon the energy and zealousness of the heads of departments. 
While on this point, I would say that no system of standardization can create 
efficiency, as I know b}?- experience. We have done our best, but we cannot get our 
weavers’to mind on an average more than one and a half looms per weaver, while 
in Bombay not only is the average per weaver two looms, but a Bombay weaver 
produces more cloth per loom than a Nagpur -weaver. 

(v) Physique has much to do with the efficiency of workers, as our experience 
shows. The Ivlomins (Mahomedans) and Koshtis (Hindus) who have a better 
physique than Mahars (low caste Hindus) are more regular in attendance and give 
better work as weavers. As there is plenty of labour available in Nagpur, we are 
now not compelled to take up labour as it comes to us, but are able to send away the 
man whom we find ph 5 J-sically unfit for the job he seeks, 

(vi) The health of workers plays an equally important part on their efficiency. 
But is is so difficult to determine from statistics with us to what extent the incidence 
of sickness affiects the efficiency of workers. We have on our muster rolls about 
8,800 worlqpeopie, but the average daily attendance is 7,500, which is about the 
number we need to keep all our mills fuilj’- going. Thus we have about 1,300 or 
17 per cent, surplus workers. Due to this, our production hardly suffers on account 
of absent men, as our surplus workers take the place of the absentees. It is practically 
impossible for us to say from our statement (enclosure S ”) referred to in my remarks 
under subheads 57 and 58, of absenteeism at our mills how many absented themselves 
on account of sickness or other causes. Also from our statement (Enclosure “ K ”) 
referred to m my remarks under subheads 24 and 25, showing the number of new 
and old cases treated daily at our mills’ dispensaries, we cannot say if all workers 
that were treated were not on work. But on the basis of the figures of new cases 
of w’orkpeople treated at our mills' dispensaries, given in our statement (enclosure 

L ”) also referred to in the above -two subheads, the incidence of sickness among 
our 'worl^eople ranges from 1 *23 to 1*46 per cent, of the average daily attendance 
at our mills dunng the last five years. 

(vii) Education is the most potent factor serving to increase the efficiency of 
workers, and the main reasons why the efficiency of Indian labour is so much less 
than that of foreign workers is due to most of the Indian labourers having no 
knowledge even of the three R’s. So far as our own activity in the direction of 
education is concerned, I think the number of persons who received elementary 
education at our factory and night schools since we started these schools •would be 
equivalent to about 10 per cent, of our workers on roll. On what measures must be 
taken to impart education to workers I have given my views under subhead 36. 
As a matter of interest I may mention here, that the first gleams of light failing on 
the minds of our juvenile labour through a knowledge of letters have so dazzled 
them that they are often found reading books, leaving their machines unminded. 

(viii) How far improvement in the standard of living afiects efficiency I cannot 
say. I can, however, refer here to the efiorts made by Europe and America to have 
International Conventions on labour problems lest Asiatic countries,' with lower 
standards of living of workers might undersell them, due to lower costs of production, 
I might also remark that in the present condition of the homes of the Indian workers 
it is beneficial to their health to have their homes at some considerable distance from 
their places of work so that they get on the road the fresh air their dingy houses in 
congested localities are lacking in. 

(ix) A temperate climate brightens the mind and impels men to work, and as 
such has some efiect on the efficiency of workers. Unfortunately the climate of 
India is subject to such extreme variations that the Indian jvorker is distinctly at 
a disadvantage in this respect as compared to his European brother. I may also 
mention here the effects the manipulation of temperature for reasons of production 
has on the workers. The ventilating and humidifying systems at our mills have been 
fully described under subhead 23, But I may say here that due to the ventila-fcing 
and humidifying systems at our No. 1 mills not being so up-to-date as those at our 
No, 3 and No. 5 mills the comparatively hot atmosphere prevailing at our No. 1 
mills, disturbs the evenness of our yams made therein and also affects our weaving 
production. Also the workpeople there do not feel so happy as those at bur other 
mills. 

115. Bffeei m Pradmiimi of (i) Changes in working hours. —would like to 
supplement here my remarks made on this subject under subhead (112) by 
an experiment made at our mills about half a century ago. As there was 
a for oht gqods which we could not meet, we wanted to increase our 
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production, and the late Mr. J. N, Tata, the founder of our mills, was keen on 
working the mills with two shifts, a day shift and a night shift, though the manage¬ 
ment was sceptical about the success of the experiment. Labour could be easily 
had for both shifts ; only the new men had to be trained for some time. The mills 
were fitted up with electric lights for night work and the experiment was continued 
for two years. Both shifts worked for 12 hours with half an hours' rest period and 
the day and night shift men changed places every fortnight. The result was 
disastrous ; for, the total production of the two shifts did not even equal that 
obtained by the usual day time working from sunrise to sunset. This was all due to the 
night shift people not taking rest during the day time as they should and loitering 
instead and enjoying themselves in public gardens, so that they dozed at night, 
leaving their machines to mind themselves. And this entailed on the mills great 
loss due to the waste produced being out of all proportion. Even trained men from 
Bombay were imported for night shift work, but with no better eSect, and as the 
mills, instead of making profit as they used to do before, made loss, the experiment 
had to be abandoned. 

In this connection I would mention that we have all along favoured reduction 
in working hours. Even when the law permitted working the mills for 12 hours, in 
winter when the day is short we worked only from sunrise to sunset, which meant, 
on an average, 10|- hours’ work excluding weekly cleaning time. And we introduced 
the 10 hour day more than two years in advance of the provision in this regard of 
the Factories Act in order to keep pace with the growing tendency everywhere to 
reduce the hours of work of the work people so as to leave them some time for 
recreation of body and mind. I am in favour of a further reduction in working 
hours per day, but at present competition is so severe in the markets catered for by 
us that I cannot all alone think of making any innovation in the direction of reduced 
hours of work. 

I may also say that we found no improvement in efficiency when the working 
hours were reduced to 12 by the 1911 Act, but that the introduction of the 10-hour 
day has improved the efficiency in the weaving department, though in the spinning 
department production has been smaller in proportion to the number of less hours 
worked than before. The reason for this is that we have been maintaining, for years 
past, a system of relievers in our spinning department, the workers in which depart¬ 
ment are all paid at fixed rates, so that whenever a machine tenter goes out for smoking 
or answering calls of nature, the reliever works in his place and the machine is kept 
running all the time, it being stopped only for doffing purposes or repairs, etc. The 
relative efficiency of the spinning deparrinent for difierent counts of yam is thus 
almost steadily maintained from year to year; and any reduction in working hours 
naturally brings about a proportionate reduction in production. But in our weaving 
department where the weavers are paid on piece-work, and in which department 
we have no such system as is mentioned above, weavers leave their machines less 
frequently than before and work more energetically for fear of loss of wages due to 
shorter working hours ; and the result is increased production and efficiency. 

I understand that in the Svadeshi mills in Bombay and the Ahmedabad Advance 
mills at Ahmedabad, which are also under the agency of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., 
like our mills, and where there are more skilled workmen, weavers are able to give 
in 10 hours the same production that they formerly gave in 12 hours. 

(ii) Changes in other Worhitig Conditions .—^Good light and ventilation and 
efficient humidification do have an efiect on production. In our No. 1 mills, which 
is our oldest nulls, and where conditions of light, ventilation and humidification 
compare very unfavourably with those in our other mills, though we do not suffer 
in production so far as the spinning department is concerned, the yam produced 
there is not so uniform and even as that produced in our mills built subsequently. 
In the weaving department, however, deficient light, ventilation and humidification 
even affect production by about 5 per cent. 

(iii) Expenditure on Health and Samiation .—^For looking after the health of our 
workpeople and their children and relatives we have at our miUs’ four dispensaries, 
under the charge of qualified doctors, and the expenditure under this head comes to 
about Rs. 20,000 a year. Full particulars of our welfare work actirities can be 
obtained from a bound volume sent herewith, which contains reports of our welfare 
work from January, 1922 to June, 1927. I may, however, mention here that the 
total expenditure we incur annually on all our welfare work activities comes to about 
Rs. 1 lac. How, as the average number of daily attendance at our mills is 7,500, the 
expenditure on welfare work comes to about Rs. 14 per head, or 5 per cent, of our 
wage bill. I am told that in England good firms spend on welfare work for their 
workpeople about £2 per head or 2 per cent, of their wage bill, the reason for the 
smaller percentage being that much welfare work is being done there by local bodies 
out of the taxes levied there, which are much higher than taxes here. 
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It is only when a severe epidemic affecting the whole of the town rages in Nagpnr 
that attendance at our mills seriously suffers and our production is affected ; for, 
otherwise in normal times our system of employing spare hands helps us to carry 
on "work and not feel the absence of such workers as are ill, or have gone on leave. 
Of the incidence of sickness at our mills we have prepared two statements (enclosures 
K ” and “ L ”) which have been appended to my remarks under subrhead (24). 

(iv) Housing .—^Please see my remarks under sub-head (16). I may add that I 
cannot say if what we have done for the housing of our workpeople has had any 
effect on the production at our mills, 

(v) Alterations in Methods of Remuneration .—In October, 1917, seeing that as a 
result of the new economic conditions introduced by the World War, prices of the 
necessities of life had begun to rise, entailing hardship on our workpeople, we began 
paying them scarcity allowances on the scales mentioned in the following table :— 


In force from 

October, 1917, to January, 1920 
February, 1920, to August, 1920 

September, 1920, to September, 1924 


Percentage of 
scarcity 
allowance 
over pa}^. 

10 per cent. 

33J per cent, 
f 50 per cent. 

\ 661 per cent. 


Remarks. 

To all workers, 
do. 

To fixed-wage 
earners. 

To piece-workers. 


Besides giving these scarcity allowances, we began supplying our workpeople 
foodstuffs at pre-war rates and cloth at specially reduced rates. We also gave them 
the facility of obtaining foodstuffs at our mills* shops on credit up to a limit in pro¬ 
portion to their earnings in exchange for chits issued by departmental heads, the 
cost of the supply during the month being recovered on pay-day. The system of 
such supply’” of grain and cloth at reduced rates, which was continued till September 
1924, entailed on our mills an expenditure of Rs. 19*50 lacs. In October, 1924, 
the wages were consolidated, incorporating therein the scarcity allowances as well as 
the benefits accruing to the w'orkpeople from supply of grain and cloth at reduced 
rates. 

Other additions to the usual earnings of our workpeople are :— 

(а) Monthly full attendance bonus ranging fron Rs. 1J to Rs. 3 per month given 
to all classes of workers except male employees on piece-vrork, and artisans such as 
blacksmiths, masons, carpenters, fitters, turners, etc. In the month of June, 1929, 
the number of workers, who received such bonus, was 2,699 and the amount paid 
them came to Rs. 4,392, which works out to about 2*5 per cent, of our total wage 
bill. I may mention here that a male worker becomes entitled to this bonus, only if 
he has attended all the working days in a month, but that in the case of female 
workers two day*s absence during the month is condoned to enable her tp qualify 
for the regular attendance bonus. 

(б) Long Service Bonus paid as described hereafter. Till September, 1924, such 
workpeople as had completed 20 years* service were given a monthly increment of 
Rs. IJ. But as from 1st October, this bonus is being given on the following scale 
to those operatives whose monthly earnings do not exceed Rs. 60. 

If the period of service exceeds 6 years but does not exceed 10 years Re.l per 
month: 10 years but not 15 years fo.l~8 annas per month; 15 years but not 
20 years, Rs. 2 per month ; 20 years Rs. 2-8. per month. 


The following figures of long service bonus earned by our workpeople in June, 
1929, speak for themselves :— 


Scale of bonus. 

Ho. of 
workpeople 
who earned 
the bonus. 

i 

Amount 

paid. 

Rs. 

Re. 1-0-0 

1,526 ! 


Rs. 1-8-0 j 

1,365 

1,704 

„ 2-0-0 

752 

1,256 

„ 2-8-0 

556 

1,169 

Total .. 

4,199 

5,376 
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It will be noticed that there is a difference between the sums actually paid and 
the sums payable to the workers according to the scales mentioned in column 1 
of the statement. The difference is accounted for by the fact that the full bonus 
is paid only to those workers who are present throughout the month, while others, 
who are absent for a day or more, receive proportionately lesser amount. I may 
mention that the total amount of Rs. 5,376 paid to the workers on account of long 
service bonus works out to 3 per cent, of our total wage bill. 

Another item of encouragement we give to our workpeople is in the shape of 
annual prizes which I have already dealt with under sub-head 32. 

These are the measures taken by us to add to the usual -wages of our workpeople^ 
but I am afraid I cannot say if all that we have done in this direction has induced 
in our workpeople a desire to put more energy into their work. 

(vi) Movement in wage levels .—-In my statement (enclosure T '*) appended 
to my remarks under sub-heads 96 and 97, I have given figures of wages at our mills 
during the different periods of our mills’ long existence. I am attaching hereto another 
statement (enclosure Z ”) showing the numbers of piece-workers and the different 
departments in -which they work, from which it will be seen that out of a total of 8,800 
workers on roll, 45 per cent, are piece-workers and 55 per cent, are fixed wage-earners. 
As I have said elsewhere, increase in wages has not tended to bring about any note¬ 
worthy increase in the production. 

(vii) Legislative enactments .—^The Indian Factories Act as amended from time to 
time and the Workmen’s Compensation Act have considerably ameliorated the con¬ 
dition of the workers, but I regret to say that the seeds of unrest sown in the minds 
of workers by evil-minded agitators have implanted in them a desire to get more and 
more facilities without any effort on their part to put their heart into their work and 
give more and better production. 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs .—^Though a visit to the grog shop, particularly on pay-day, 
is indulged in by our workpeople, I can safely say that the drink evil and an addiction 
to drugs like opium are not so prevalent among our workpeople as to attract attention 
and to affect the production at our mills. 


116. Possible methods of securingHncreased efficiency ,—To my mind the efficiency 
of an industrial worker depends upon three groups of factors. 

Under the first group I would place (1) the climate of the worker’s country; 
(2) his physique ; (3) his dietary; (4) the sanitation of his dwelling and that of the 
locality in which he resides; (5) addiction to alcohol and drugs; (6) the amount 
of education he has received ; and (7) the ideas which his education has inspired 
in him about the dignity of his work. 

The second group would comprise (1) the sanitation of the factory where he 
works ; (2) the longer or shorter hours of work he puts in ; (3) measures adopted 
at the factory to reduce industrial fatigue ; (4) the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages he gets ; and (5) measures taken by the factory ovmer to help him (a) in 
sickness, (b) in getting primary education and technical training, and (^:) in providing 
against the rainy day. 

In the third group I would place (1) the advantages of use of machinery as against 
hand work ; (2) the benefits of the adoption of the latest improvements in machinery 
such as would (a) increase output, and (6) reduce the strain of concentration by the 
worker on the machinery looked after by him. 

How far these factors affect efficiency I have tried to,explain in my remarks 
under sub-heads 114 and 115, and I would here make a few further remarks on 
labour saving appliances inasmuch as such appliances are a potent force in increasing 
the efficiency of an industrial -worker. 

Since the ring spindle replaced tlirostles and mules and revolutionized spinning 
in the nineties of the last century, there has been no invention of note in the spinning 
section of the textile industry. But only recently a system promising to do away 
with one of the preparatory processes of spinning and to make it possible to produce, 
from the same mixing of cotton, yarn of better quality than can be done mth the 
ordinary spinning frame, has come into vogue in England and the Continent, and has 
also begun to find favour here. It is known as the High Draft System of Spinning, 
We, too, have taken trials of the S 3 rstem, and having found that the claims it makes 
are likely to come true, we are going to take more extensive trials with a view to 
replacing all our ordinary spinning frames by high draft spinning frames. 

In the weaving section the one outstanding improvement, which has found great 
favour in America is the automatic loom. This loom is, however, looked askance at 
by English weavers. Even in India and especially in the South, where a few such 
looms have found their way, they are reported to be unsuitable for Indian conditions 
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of work and Indian yarns. In Bombay, a few Japanese automatic looms are being 
tried, but it is too early to form a definite opinion as to their successful working or 
otherwise, as they have only lately been introduced. 

But while automatic looms and other labour saving appliances, which involve 
reduction in the number of workers minding machines, have met with favour in 
England and America, in our countr 3 ^ the workers have expressed in unmistakable 
terms their resentment at even an increase in the number of spindles and looms 
allotted to each spinner and weaver respectively as recommended by the Textile 
Tarifi Board, which arrangement would add to the wages of the workers, and at the 
same time reduce working cost. The Bombay mill owners tried to carry out these 
recommendations, but their workers struck work in consequence, and they had to 
revert to the old system. 

And these are the only directions in which efforts of a sort have been made in 
India to increase the efficiency of the workers in the textile industry. But there 
is a direction still absolutely untrodden by the Indian employer. I mean the applica¬ 
tion to Indian industrial conditions of the principles of scientific management as 
deduced from a study of industrial psychology. The study and the application of 
the principles of this new science are reported to have yielded, both in America and in 
Europe, phenomenal results. Output has been increased, there are fewer accidents 
in factories and lesser spoiled work, and reduction in working hours has considerably 
reduced absenteeism. I would like all industrialists in India to combine to bring 
out experts from England and America to help start an Indian Institute of Industrial 
Ps^rchology and Industrial Research Board, and I wish the Labour Commission 
would make a strong recommendation in this direction. 


XIV,—^Trade Combiflations, 

117. (i) Practically all the mills of these provinces are members of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association ; but while the membership offers them the advantage of 
being posted up with full information on questions vitally affecting the industry as 
a whole, the Mofussil Mills cannot possibly expect from that body any help worth 
the name in times of labour disputes or strikes, labour conditions in the City of Bom¬ 
bay and the industrial centres of these provinces differing so widely. The Mofussil 
Mills have consequently to settle their own policy with due regard to the local con¬ 
ditions. The establishment of a separate association for the mills of these provinces, 
however desirable it may be, is not practicable, looking to the comparatively small 
number of mills, more especially when an attempt, made some 11 years ago, to start 
a Chamber of Commerce which had the idea of embracing within its fold all the. 
commercial interests of the provinces, failed owing to a poor response from the 
interests concerned. The only association of employers, of which our provinces can 
boast, is the Factory Owners’ Association which has its headquarters at Khamgaon, 
but I am not in a position to give any information about this Association. 

(ii) An organization of the employed called The Nagpur Textile Union,” with 
its headquarters at Nagpur, and having about 2,200 members, has been in existence 
since Decembei", 1927. I am not aware of any other organization of the employed, 

118. In the textile trade of the country the Bombay Millowners^ Association is 
one of the most influential organizations of employers. It collects and circulates 
information and statistics of general professional interest and deliberatCvS on it in an 
executive committee. It has started its own mutual insurance association to cover 
the liabilities of millowners under the Workmen's Compensation Act, and intends to 
provide similar facilities for fire insurance. This is all to the good, but it would meet 
a greater need if it stood aloof from individual interests and developed into a pro¬ 
fessional association, and had a general stall of expert specialists like that of the 
British Trades Unions Congress. Our mills would have been saved much useless 
litigation if the Millowners' Association, of which we are a member firm, registered 
trade marks and trade numbers, and the fact of such registration were marked on our 
manufactures. A member firm of the Association need not be compelled to get its 
articles registered, but if the fact of such registration were stamped on articles, the 
buying public would at once understand that an article not so stamped is not a guar¬ 
anteed article. Incidentally such a system would improve the influence of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The general staff of the Association in collaboration with the general stafls of 
labour unions might work out the facts and figures'of the industry. The Association 
might also take up research work, which might disclose new uses and new qualities 
of the products and new methods of diminishing costs. Thus the Association might 
in time deyelop intb an independent industrial authority, and be able to impose 
standards of honour on its members, which would be to the benefit of the trade. 
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Such an Association might also be able to exercise its influence on monopolistic 
interests^ and to bring them to a reasonable frame of mind. Forty years ago the 
P. and O. Co. had the monopoly of the shipping of yam to China, and their charges 
•were so exorbitant that the shippers combined and started a new line of steamers 
which compelled the P. and O. line to moderate their freight rates from Bombay to 
Chinese and Japanese Ports. But we have no infl-uential association in our provinces 
which could compel the G.I.P. and B.N. Railways to bring down their rates. In the 
absence of water transport and road transport these railways have the monopoly 
of the carrying trade of our provinces. In theory their rates are so fixed as not to 
weigh on the trade and thus prove an indirect source of taxation on the consumers, 
but as the railways in England only lately found out there is room for reduction in 
rates of freight in order to help industry, which has been in a bad way since so long. 
It is true, there is an appeal to the Railway Board in the case of State-owmed railways, 
but in the case of a company-owned railway there would hardly be any chance of a 
response. And I wish the Royal Commission on Indian Labour would see their 
way to recommend that the railways should consider the question of freights so as 
to lighten tjie burden on industry. 

Mention of the resentment monopolies invoke in the community reminds me of 
the burning problem of the day, viz., the general strikes of workers, the aim whereof 
is to exercise pressure upon reasonable employers to get unreasonable employers to 
mend their ways. My distinguished father deeply resented in the evening of his 
days the slur as he took it, of his workmen associates going at the bidding of 
their misleaders on strike in spite of their past relations. I feel as keenly on the point; 
for, if other employers of labour do not come up to expectations, why should my 
worker friends molest me by asking me to bring pressure upon such employers, who 
are bound to ask me to mind my own business if I put in a word with them on behalf 
of their workers. 

I have spoken above of the sense of honour which an Association like that of the 
British Trades Unions Congress is bound to develop among its member firms. If such 
an Association secured the confidence of the community as an independent industrial 
authority, picketing could be made illegal, as all peaceful persuasion would emanate 
from impartial authority. One month’s notice between masters and men could then 
be insisted on ; for, this notice would give the time for reference of disputes to the 
Association and investigation by it. With such an Association functioning strikes 
would become obsolete. 

I would in the end say that the conflict between capital and labour cannot now 
be so very acute as in the olden days in that the control of industries is now in the 
hands of managing directors and managing agents, who have large blocks of capital 
of their own invested in the industries controlled by them, and their doings are keenly 
watched by shareholders’ associations and labour unions, so that any abuse of power 
involves replacement of the directorate or the agency. There are black sheep in every 
community, and the industrial fraternity cannot be an exception to the rule, but I 
don’t think it fair to condemn a class for the sins of a few of its members. 


120. Individual Trade Unions. —(i) The first attempt in the direction of forming 
a union of workers was made by some of the local labour leaders in the year 1921, 
but without success. The strike of our workmen in the year 1922 encouraged them 
to make another attempt, but this also proved abortive. The year 1924, however, 
offered a unique opportunity to the leaders to carry out their object* and they 
could, directly as a result of the prolonged strike at our mills successfully form 
what was known as “ The Nagpur Labour League.’' This league was af&liated to 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. But even after the establishment of the 
league the leaders were unable to make any headway till the end of the year 1927* 
when* consequent on the passing of the Indian Trades Union Act, 1926* they dis¬ 
solved the league and constituted in its place the Nagpur Textile Union, which was 
registered under the above Act in December, 1927. 


(ii) Attitude of workers and extent of their control .—As stated in the history of the 
union, out of 12,000 workers in Nagpur only 2,200 have joined the union. Tins latter 
number cannot be considered satisfactory* and is perhaps an index of the ideas about 
the union of the majority of workers* though those that have got themselves enrolled 
as members are reported to be displaying keen interest in the afiairs of the union. 

■ (ill) Attitude of employers and relation with them .—In this connection I give below 
the, following extracts from the union’s report for the calendar year 1928* which 
speak for themselves :— 

The Empress Mills authorities from the very beginning adopted a sympathetic 
attitude towards the Nagpur Textile Union.” 
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The union has been representing individual cases of the workers to the manage¬ 
ment of the Empress Mills , and, though not always successful in the representation 
of such individual complaints, the union has always received a sympathetic hearing 
and consideration from the management of the Empress Mills." 

121, Trade Unions Act, 1926.—(i), (ii) and (iii) In my remarks under subheads 
(117), (119) and (120) I have specified the extent to which the Act has been utilized in 
our provinces in the textile trade. As the Nagpur Textile Union, the nature of whose 
activities I have described under subhead (119) was registered under the Act only 
about two years ago, it is difficult to make any remarks on the effect the placing of 
the Trade Unions Act on the statute book has had on the textile industry. As for 
possible amendments in the Act I have the following suggestions to make. 

Under Section 4 of the Act registration of trade unions is purely voluntary. In 
the interest and for the protection of the workpeople I think all trade unions should 
be compulsorily registered. 

Section 18 (1) of the Act renders immune from a civil suit any act of any registered 
trade union or of an}’’ officer or member thereof done in contemplation of furtherance 
of a trade dispute. This constitutes the trade union officers' charter of liberty, but 
there is no provision in the Act to prevent liberty from deteriorating into license. 
If an offi.ce bearer of a union or a member thereof misappropriated the funds of the 
union, he can get off scot-free, for the Act has not prescribed any penalty for such 
misdemeanour. In the English Act not only does such a provision exist, but even 
the trustees of a union are held liable for the recovery of the union funds only up 
to the moneys received by them 

Section 22 prescribes that not less than one-half of the total number of officers 
of every recognized trade union shall be persons actually engaged or employed 
in an industry with which the trade union is connected. In order to enable the 
workpeople to have a larger share in managing their own union affairs I suggest 
that three-fourths of the total number of officers, etc., should be from among the 
employees in the trade. This suggestion, while not entirely removing any necessary 
help which the outsiders " can give, will give the majority to the workpeople 
themselves. 

There is nothing in the Act which requires a trade union to keep a record of work 
done at meetings of its executive committee or of the general body. This is not as 
it ought to be, and the absence of a regulation in the matter seems to have been felt 
by the chairman of the Strike Inquiry Court being held in Bombay. When the 
chairman asked a secretary of a tr^e union giving evidence before the Court why 
no records were kept by him of the activities of his union and when the secretary 
replied that the Act did not require him to keep any such records the chairman said 
that the absence of records was a point which went against his union. I therefore 
suggest that the Act might make it compulsory for every union to maintain a minute 
book. 

In view of the experience we have of labour leaders in Bombay who could not 
have things all their own way in a large union starting rival unions consisting of 
themselves and a few adherents, I suggest that the number constituting a trade 
union should be fixed at at least 100. 

I suggest the deletion from Sub-section 16 (1) of the words " and^ political and 
of the whole of Clause (e) of Sub-section 16 (2), looking to the bitter experience 
Bombay has had of Communists and others of their ilk prostituting the legitimate 
objects of trade unions to further their sinister political propaganda. 


XIV.—^Trade Combinations. 

122. Miscellaneous Questions regarding Trade Unions —(i) Methods of negotiation 
between employers and employed, (ii) Resuits of attempts at co-operation between em¬ 
ployers and employed to increase efficiency of production. —Negotiations lead to co¬ 
operation only when both parties fully understand their responsibilities and when 
one party is not out to coerce the other party. This can be possible in India only 
when trade unions are composed of persons that are themselves engaged in industries 
and there is a Central Labour Office with its provincial branches, whose experts can 
guide trade unions along the right paths. ^ 

For proper functioning of trade unions I think there ought to be separate unions 
of separate branches of the same class of industries, e.g., there should be one union 
of engineers, another of those working in card rooms, etc. M conduct of unions 
means knowledge and understanding, the leaders thereof must not only belong to 
the industry which they represent, but must have fairly good education. To help 
in having such a class of trade union leaders the State, municipalities, and the em¬ 
ployers associations should contribute towards the education of the workpeople. 
At present ouiniders, who have imbibed from books good, bad, and indifferent theories 
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of management of industrial concerns, and who have got no practical experience of 
the inner working of industries, are guiding trade unions with the result that the 
employers have no faith in such leaders and no real co-operation between employers 
and employed is possible. 


The so-called labour leaders in India do not at all represent labour and are out 
only to impose their ill-digested theories upon employers, much to the detriment of 
both labour and the industries. 


XV.—^Industrial Disputes. 

123. Extent of Stnkes and Lock-outs. —(i), (ii) and (iii) To the Empress Mills strike 
of employees was almost an unknown thing during the first four decades of their 
working, the relations between the employers and the employees having been 
harmonious and peaceful throughout this long period. But towards the end of 
December, 1919, a lightning strike, which was the first one in the history of the mills, 
took place as a result of the poison disseminated among the workpeople by ranting 
speeches of self-styled labour leaders, and by reports circulated among them by 
designing mischief-mongers, who had a hand in the strikes of the mill operatives 
in Bombay. The men had no tangible grievance, and after wandering about for 
five days returned to work unconditionally. A little delay in declaring the bonus 
as had been declared in previous years precipitated another strike in December, 
1922. Here, again, the men's grievances were all imaginary, and the efforts of the 
management to bring the workers to a reasonable frame of mind having failed, a 
lock-out was declared. This had the desired effect; for, after eight days most of 
the men returned to work, and two days later the attendance became normal. The 
30th January, 1924, saw the beginning of the latest strike. In this case, encouraged 
by designing outsiders, the men put forth unreasonable demands, such as the pay¬ 
ment of a bonus in addition to the one already declared by the mills, eight hours 
of work instead of ten, and the distribution among them of a quarter of the mills 
earnings. Meetings were held where the men were stirred up not to return to -work 
until all their demands had been met and the deluded workmen kept out for two 
months.. In the end they realized that they had been fed with vain and impossible 
hopes by the outside agitators, and they began to return to work, the attendance 
being normal by the 1st April. Thus none of the strikes were due to any real griev¬ 
ances of the workers, who had consequently to take the only wise course of 
surrendering unconditionally in every case. 

(iv) Loss to industry and workers. —The subjoined Statement gives the necessary 
particulars in this regard :— 



Duration of 

Loss to 

Loss to 


Strike. 

industry. 

workers. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1st strike 

.. 5 days. 

1,65,652 

16,425 

2nd Strike 

.. 9i days. 

1,16,263 

39,191 

3rd Strike 

.. 60^ days. 

5,74,482 

2,64,651 

Total 

.. 75 days. 

8,56,397 

3,20,267 


125. Trades Disputes Act. —Industrial unrest which is only a phase of the wrorld 
unrest now rampant having culminated in our country in strikes in industries be¬ 
coming epidemic there was a clamour from several responsible quarters for Govern¬ 
ment interference. As a first measure Government brought before the Indian 
Legislature a Trade Disputes Bill which is now in the statute book as the Trade 
Disputes Act. This Act, empowers Government to appoint a Court of Inquiry when 
a trade despute is going on and to call upon the parties to the dispute to refer their 
differences to the Court. Such a Court has recently been appointed to enquire into 
the strikes in the Bombay Mills. But the award that it will give will not be binding 
on either of the parties to the dispute. The pu:^ose of the Act as the framer thereof 
put it in the ** Objects and Reasons ” of the Bill is to create active public opinion, 
the moral pressure of which would compel the party at fault to yield, But, as matters 
stand at present the hope of public opinion exercising pressure on the disputants has 
been in vain. In the interests of the industries of the country it would be unwise to 
allow such a state of affairs to continue indefinitely and measures must be devised 
to compel die-hards and recalcitrants in industrial disputes to listen to reason. In¬ 
dustrialism having come to stay in the country and trades disputes having begun to 
assume vast proportions, neither the Government nor the community can now safely 
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adopt a laissesfdire policy and active interference by both is necessary. To my mind 
powers for such interference should be vested in a body to be appointed by the 
Government on the model of the Indian Tariff Board. It should be in the nature of 
an ad hoc Reference Committee to be brought into existence when a trade dispute 
assumes serious proportions. Its personnel should comprise capable and experienced 
men selected from among capable and experienced officers of the Government of 
India, Departments of Industries and Labour and Commerce, and from among retired 
eminent legal luminaries. Such a body might be clcsignated the Commissioners for 
the settlement of trades disputes. The Trades Di.sputes Act might be amended. 
It should define the constitution and powers of such a Board and also authorise the 
Board to start an enquiry into a trade dispute, no matter whether reference is made 
to it by a party concerned or not. As experience has shown that picketing which is 
sometimes euphemistically called peaceful persuasion is nowadays the reverse of 
peaceful and leads to rioting, the Board should have the power to declare picketing 
illegal. The findings of this Board should be deemed final and binding upon the parties 
to the trade dispute, and it should have the powers to inflict punishment on those 
refusing to give effect to its award. 

126. Attitude of Government (i) towards Trade Combinations, (ii) in connection 
with Industrial Disputes. —^My humble opinion is that Government should keep strictly 
neutral and do nothing that might be deemed to favour either capital or labour. 
But when an industrial dispute has gone so far that the public call upon them to 
look into it, they should go thoroughly into the matter, give their judgment and see 
to it their decision is given effect to. They should not sit tight as they have done in 
the case of the red flag movement in Bombay. Two courts of enquiry instituted by 
them have condemned the activities of the Red Flag Union, but so far the Govern¬ 
ment have not taken any action against the said union. Perhaps they may still be 
considering over the matter, but the delay they have made is unconscionable. 

I am further of opinion that as the holding of such Court of Inquiry entail a lot 
of trouble and waste of time, all trade disputes should be referred to a permanent 
Board such as I have described in my remarks under sub-head (125), who having made 
a continuous study of the problems involved in trade disputes and having before them 
all the necessary information ready collected beforehand might give judgment on a 
particular question very much quicker than the ordinary Court of Inquiry. 


XVH.—^Administration. 

133. Central and Provincial Legislatures. Action and attitude on labour questions ,— 
I have pointed out in my remarks under sub-heads (31) and (49) the iniquities 
perpetrated by the passing of provincial enactments on questions concerning industrial 
labour. It is really inexplicable why the factory rules for one province should be 
more stringent than those for another province, and why there should not be one 
uniform set of rules for grant of maternity benefits for all provinces. And I am 
emphatically of opinion that legislation concerning industrial labour should as far as 
■ possible take the shape of all-India enactments. 


APPENDIX A. 

Statement showing the principal castes of workers employed, the numbers of work-' 
people belonging to them and the percentages these numbers form of the total number 
of workpeople. 


Castes. 

Number on 

Percentage. 


rolls. 


L Depressed Class Hindus :— 



Mahars. 

4,795 

54-02 

2. High caste Hindus :— 



(a) Kunbis and Telis 

1,2491 


(5) Koshtis 

237 1 


(c) Gonds. 

215 f 

21-38 

(<i) Marathas 

197j 


3. Mahomedans 

779 

8-77 

4. Other castes 

1,404 

15*83 

Total ,. 

8,876 

100-00 
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APPENDIX B (abridged). 

Statement showing turnover of labour at theEmpress Mills, Nagpur, since the year 1908. 


Year. 

Number 
on roll 
on 1st 
Jan. 

New ad¬ 
missions 
during 
the 
year. 

Total. 

Number 
on roll 
on 31st 
Dec. 

Number 
of hands 
left. 

Average 

period 

in 

months 
of labour 
turn¬ 
over. 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

labour 

turn¬ 

over. 

1908 .. 


6,322 

4,200 

10,522 

6,401 

4,121 

19 

64 

1909 


6,401 

3,724 

10,125 

6,001 

4,124 

18 

69 

1910 .. 


6,001 

3,067 

9,068 

5,902 

3,166 

22 

54 

1911 ,, 


5,902 

3,019 

8,921 

5,622 

3,299 

20 

59 

1912 .. 


5,622 

6,365 

11,987 

7,810 

4,177 

22 

53 

1913 .. 


7,810 

5,525 

13,335 

8,114 

5,221 

19 

64 

1914 .. 


8,114 

4,691 

12,805 

7,985 

4,820 

20 

60 

1915 .. 


7,985 

5,161 

13,146 

8,072 

5,074 

19 

63 

1916 .. 


8,072 

4,387 

12,459 

7,333 

5,126 

17 

70 

1917 


7,333 

5,020 

12,353 

8,252 

4,101 

24 

50 

1918 

* • 

8,252 

4,165 

12,417 

8,489 

3,928 

25 

46 

1919 .. 


8,489 ^ 

2,690 

11,179 

8,234 

2,945 

33 

36 

1920 .. 


8,234 

1,899 

10,133 

8,140 

1,193 

48 

24 

1921 .. 


8,140 

954 

9,094 

8,214 

880 

112 

11 

1922 .. 


8,214 

1,639 

9,853 

8,651 

1,202 

86 

14 

1923 .. 


8,651 

2,023 

10,674 

8,916 

1,758 

16 

19 

1924 .. 


8,916 

2,904 

11,820 

8,432 

3,388 

29* 

40 

1925 


8,432 

2,381 

10,813 

8,757 

2,056 

51 

23 

1926 .. 


8,757 

1,727 

10,484 

8,843 

1,641 

'64 

18 

1927 .. 

.. 

8,843 

1,257 

10.100 

8,782 

1,318 

79 

15 

1928 .. 

•• 

8,782 

1,278 

10,060 

8.934 

1,126 

95 

12 


* There wa$ a strike at our mills for two months in the year 1924. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing the lengths of service put in by the workers of the Empress Mills 
as at the 30th April, 1929. 



Number of 



Number of 



workers who 

Percentage 


workers who 

Percentage 

Period of 

put in the 

on total 

Period of 

put in the 

on total 

service 

period of 

number of 

service 

period of 

number of 

in years. 

service shown 

workers on 

in years. 

service shown 

workers on 


in the pre- 

roll. 


in the pre- 

roll. 


ceding column. 



ceding column. 


Under 1 year’s 


B. F. 

8,633 

97-16 

service : 

507 

5-71 

26 

39 

0-44 

1 

897 

10-09 

27 

35 

0-39 

2 

939 

10-57 

28 

35 

0-39 

3 

813 

9-16 

29 

18 

0-20 

4 

743 

8-36 

30 

19 

0-21 

5 

705 

7-93 

31 

19 

0-21 

6 

380 

4-28 

32 

10 

0-11 

7 

278 

3-14 

33 

12 

0-14 

8 

221 

2-49 

34 

11 

0*12 

9 

420 

4-73 

35 

7 

0-08 

ID 

371 

4-17 

36 

2 

0-02 

11 

361 

4-06 

37 

5 

0-06 

12 

353 

3-97 

38 

8 

0-09 

13 

213 

2-40 

39 

6 

0*07 

14 

194 

2-18 

40 

7 

0-08 

15 

180 

2-03 

41 

5 

0-06 

16 

235 

2-64 

42 

— 

— 

17 

163 

1-83 

43 

8 

0-09 

18 

118 

1-33 

44 

1 

0-01 

19 

138 

1-55 

45 

2 

0-02 

20 

71 

0-80 

46 

2 

0-02 

21 

75 

0-84 

47 

— 

— 

22 

66 

0-74 

48 

1 

0-01 

23 

65 

0-73 

49 

— 

— 

24 

67 

0-75 

50 

— 

— 

25 

60 

0-68 

51 

2 

0*02 

C. O. 

8,633 

97-16 

Total 

8,887 

100-00 


Average period of service put in by a worker :—7*89 years. 


APPENDIX /. 

Statement showing the number of births recorded at the Empress Mills in connection 
with their Maternity Benefit Scheme for their women employees and number of infants 
who dieA within two months after birth. 

Number of died within two months 
infants born. after birth. 

1924 . 156 21 

1925 . 151 24 

1926 . 174 22 

1927 . 197 28 

1928 . 199 32 


Total 

Average 


877 

175 


127 

25 


APPENDIX if." 


Statement showing the number of new and old cases treated at the Empress Mills* four 
Dispensaries during the year ending ZQth June^ 1928. 


No. of employees treated daily 
No. of employees' relatives treated daily 
Total No. of patients treated daily 
No, of cases of employees treated during the year 
No,, of cases of employees' relatives treated 
during the year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

178 

68 

246 

35 

133 

168 

213 

201 

414 

55,002 

21,012 

76,014 

10,815 

41,097 

51,912 


Total No. of cases treated during the year 


65,817 62,109 127,926 
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APPENDIX 

Statement showing the number of new cases of various diseases treated at the Empress 
Mills* Dispensaries during the year 1928. 


Diseases. 


No. of cases 
treated. 

Percentage 
on total cases 
treated. 

Diseases caused by infection:— 



Dysentery 


139 

•41 

Enteric fever 


22 

•06 

Influenza 


848 

2*49 

Malaria 


773 

2*27 

Mumps 


22 

•06 

Other fevers .. 


1,406 

4*14 

Gonorrhoea .. 


64 

•19 

Syphilis 


17 

•05 

Soft sore 


13 

•04 

Tuberculosis .. 


— 

. — 

Cholera 


— 

— 

Pneumonia .. 


— 

— 

Plague 


1 

•00 

Small-pox 


— 

— 

Rheumatic fever 


1 

•01 

Other infectious diseases 


— 

— 

Diseases due to animal parasites, viz.:— 




Round worm 


67 

•20 

Thread worm.. 


27 

•08 

Hook worm .. 


— 

— 

Guinea worm 


— 

— 

Diseases of the nervous system 


290 

.85 

o „ eye . 


945 

2-78 

„ „ ear and nose 


902 

2‘65 

„ „ throat 


504 

1-48 

„ „ circulatory system, piles 


41 

•12 

Diseases of the blood ;— 




{a) Anaemia .. 

.. 

20 

*06 

(b) Debility. 

.. 

84 

•25 

Diseases of the respiratory system 


1,677 

4-93 

„ ,, teeth and gums 


1,054 

3-10 

Diseases of the digestive system :— 




Colic .. 


564 

1-66 

Constipation .. 


2,974 

8-75 

Diarrhoea 


314 

•92 

Nausea and vomiting 


78 

•23 

Indigestion. 


67 

•20 

Dyspepsia 


521 

1-53 

Headache 


1,229 

3-62 

Other diseases of the digestive system 


425 

1-25 

Diseases of the skin .. 


7,391 

21-74 

,, ,, urinary system 


169 

•50 

„ „ male genital organ 


20 

•06 

Ail other diseases 


4,574 

13-46 

Injuries 


105 

•31 

Other surgical cases. 


5,947 

17-49 

Obstetrical cases 


— 


Diseases of women ., 


701 

2-06 

Total No, of new cases treated during the year 

.. 

33,996 

100-00 
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APPENDIX “5.'* 

Statement showing percentage of absenteeism among the loorkers of the Empress Mills 
during the years 1914 to 1918 and 1924 to 1928. 



Average No. of workers. 


Calendar Year. 




Percentage of 


Present per 

Absent per 

Total on 

absenteeism. 


day. 

day. 

roll. 


1914. 

6,788 

1,305 

8,093 

' 16 

1915. 

6,478 

1,376 

7,854 

17 

1916. 

6,383 

1,372 

7,755 

18 . 

1917. 

6,777 

1,268 

8,045 

16 

1918. 

7,073 

1,415 

8,488 

*17 

. Total 

33,499 

6,736 

40,235 

* 

Average 

6,700 

1,347 

8,047 

16*74 

1924 . 

7,271 

1,447 

8.718 

17 

1925 . 

7,286 

1,386 

8,672 

16 

1926 . 

7,478 

1,393 

8,871 

16 

1927 . 

7,568 

1,360 

8,928 

15 

1928 . 

7,470 

1,476 

8,946 

16 

Total 

37,073 

7,062 

44,135 


Average 

7,415 

1,412 

8,827 

15*99 
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APPENDIX 

Statement showing Wages of Skilled and Unskilled Workers in the Empress Mills during 
the years 1913, 1918, 1920,1924, and 1928. 





Rates of wages 

in force during the years 




1913. 

1918. 

1920. 

1924. 

1928. 



S . 

B 


a . 

B . 

S . 

B . 

B . 

B . 

a . 



a 05 

g & 

W 

pj to 

S & 

S S) 

a to 

B & 

a bo 

pS cn 

S o 
P bo 

5 « 

g S 

B bo 

a o 



si 

M 

■31 


'aS 


P 


•1^ 

V 

1^ 

a 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Skilled labour. 












Engineering department— 












Blaclcsmith : 












1st class \ 

2nd class j 


30 

40 

33 

55 

60 

90 

/77 

\62 

92 

77 

77 

62 

92 

77 

Fitter 


30 

40 

33 

66 

60 

90 

62 

122 

62 

122 

Turner 


30 

40 

33 

55 

60 

90 

62 

92 

62 

92 

Moulder 


20 

30 

22 

33 

45 

75 

47 

77 

47 

77 

Tinman 


20 

30 

22 

44 

45 

75 

47 

77 

47 

77 

Stoker or boilerman .. 


10 

15 

11 

16 

22 

30 

24 

32 

24 

32 

Boiler cleaner.. 


9 

10 

10 

11 

15 

19 

17 

21 

17 

21 

Oiler 

Spinning department— 


10 

12 

11 

13 

18 

22 

20 

24 

20 

24 

Spinning piecer 


8 

9 

10 

13 

15 

19 

15 

21 

15 

24 

Spinning dofier 


7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 

15 

Frame tenter .. 


12 

16 

13 

20 

20 

30 

20 

29 

20 

29 

Reeler (winder) woman 
Weaving department— 


5 

10 

5 

11 

8 

17 

9 

17 

10 

17 

Warper 


13 

20 

14 

26 

22 

40 

21 

38 

21 

38 

Sizer 


10 

18 

11 

20 

18 

37 

20 

39 

20 

39 

Weaver 


15 

24 i 

13 

29 

20 

43 

22 

50 

22 

50 

Finisher 


8 

15 

9 

16 

15 

30 

17 

32 

17 

32 

Dyeing and bleaching depart- 











ment— 












Turkey red dyer 

,. 

8 

9 1 

10 

18 

13 

18 

15 

20 

15 1 

24 

Indigo dyer .. 


9 

12 

13 

18 ! 

18 

24 

20 

26 

20 i 

26 

Bleacher 

,, 

9 

11 

11 

16 

15 

22 

17 

24 

17 j 

26 

Cloth dyer 

Miscellaneous department— 


9 

12 

13 

18 

18 

24 

20 

26 

20 

26 

Carpenter; 










! 

62 

47 

1st class \ 

2nd class / 


20 

30 

22 

36 

37 

60 

r47 

\39 

62 

47 

47 : 
39 

Cobbler 

Mason : 


9 

16 

11 

22 

22 

45 

24 

47 

24 

47 

1st class \ 

2nd class / 

•• 

25 

35 

27 

49 

37 

67 1 

/54 

\39 

69 

54 

54 

39 

69 

54 

Unskilled labour• 












Messenger 


6 

9 

7 

10 

_ ; 

_ _ 


_ 

_ _ 


^olie (man) .. 

. > 

9 

12 

10 

13 

13 

22 

15 

29 

15 

29 

OooHe (woman) 

. . 

5 

— 

5 

— 

9 

12 

11 

14 

11 

14 

Watchman . .. 


a 

15 

10 

22 

15 

37 

17 

39 

17 

39 
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APPENDIX " UX 

Statement showing Leave taken by the Workers of the Empress Mills during the calendar 

year, 1928. 


Aggregate penod {not contiimous period) of 
leave taken during the year. 

Attendance for the full year 

No. of workers 
who took 
leave. 

.. 190 

Percentage on 
the total 
workers on 
roll. 

2 

Aggregate period of leave ranging from :— 

1 to 11 days. 

.. 781 

10 

12 to 21 .. 

.. 917 

10 

22 to 31 .. 

.. 890 

10 

32 to 41 .. 

.. 793 

9 

42 to 66. 

.. 1,468 

17 

67 to 91. 

.. 1,188 

13 

92 to 126 .. 

.. 749 

8 

Over 126 days. 

.. 1,970 

22 


Average total No. of workers on roll 


.. 8,946 


100 











statement showing production per'spindle per hour, charges per lb, up to spinning point, of Yarn and efficiejtcy in the Spinning 

Department during the years 1900, 1910, 1914, 1921 and 1928. 
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1928. 

9-74 hours. 

•iC0U9pgf9 

fo 

9Sn:).uoDi0<j 

88 

83 

84 

•qi isd 
saSj'eqo 

Pies. 

20*740 

33*001 

153*992 

i 

•juoq isd 
aipnids rad 
noponpojcj 

lO 05 CO 

Sr? « 

1921. 

j 

9*79 hours. 

•itouaioijfs 

jb 

©Seq-ttaojOtj 

87 

83 

86 

•qx i9d 
saBj'cqo 

Pies. 

20-900 

33-647 

54-900 

•juoq rad 
sxpnids i©d 
uoponpoj(j 

t>. CO 

NJ* 

o " '? 

1914. 

11 *28 hours. 

•iCoUSTOIgS 

}0 

86 

87 

92 

•qi rad 
saSjijqQ 

Pies. 

10 *922 

17*177 

30*370 

•rnoq lad 
aipnids i©d 
tiopbnpojtcj 

Oz. 

1*143 

•652 

•360 

d 

05 

e 

3 

0 

o 

CO 

■rH 

1—( 

‘/Conap^a 

fO 

oS'B^ndoiQ^ 

86 

83 

88 

qi rod 
saSxeqo 

Pies. 

11*076 

16-771 

36*196 

■ jnoq i9d 
oxpnidsrsd 
uopbnpoJcj 

Oz. 

1099 

*654 

*294 

American 

Cotton. 

*0061 

i 

3 

A 

§ 

•iCottaio^a 

}o 

I> 00 

C30 00 05 

•qX rad 
saSr'eqQ 

Pies. 

9*588 

14*765 

28*718 

‘rnoq rad 
aipnids rad 
uotpnpor^ 

tN o 00 

(J* to 1> r-i 

g CD CO 

1 

Average actual hours 
worked per day during 
the yearj excluding 
weeMy cleaning time. 

Count Numbers. 

Reeling Yarns — 

12s .. 

20s. 

Warp Yarn — 

32s .. 








APPENDIX “ Wr 

showing weaving charges per piece of cloth of different sorts during the years 1900, 1910, 1914, 1921, and 1928 and 
figures of the efficiency of the Weaving Department in these years. 
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APPENDIX “Zr 

Statement showing the number of -piece-workers on roll (on 30th April, 1929) and the 
different departments in winch they are employed at the Empress Mills. 


No. of 

Occupations. workers 

on roll. 

Cotton pickers .. .. .. • • • • 172 

Drawing tenters .. .. -. •• 161 

Slubbing tenters .. .. .. . • • ■ 46 

Inter tenters . . .. .. ■ • • • 85 

Roving tenters .. .. .. • • • • 159 

Reelers .. .. .. •. • • • • 686 

Knotters .. .. .. • ■ • • • ■ 12 

Bundlers . . . . .. -. • • ■ • D) 

Winders i .. .. .. .. • • • • 448 

Warpers .. . . .. . • • • ■ • 65 

Drawers .. .. .. .. • • • - 55 

Weavers . .. .. .. • • • • 2,037 

Thread spinners . . .. .. • •. 16 

Tenters .. . - • - • 8 

Total No. of piece-workers on roll .. .. 3,957 


Percentage 

No. of piece-workers as per details above =3,957 .. 45 

No. of fixed-wage earners .. • • =4,844 .. 55 

Total on roll .. .. .. =8,801 .. 100 


APPENDIX B 1.” 


Statement showing average earnings per operative per day at the Empress Mills, Nagpur^ 
during the pre-war and post-war periods. 


Departments. 

From 1st July, 1913 to 
30th June, 1914. 

From 1st July, 1924 to- 
30th June, 1925. 

No. of 
opera¬ 
tives 
em- 
loyed. 

Average 
earnings 
per 
opera¬ 
tive 
per day 
in annas. 

Amount 

of 

Warnings 
per day, 

No. of 
opera¬ 
tives 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Average 
earnmgs 
per 
opera¬ 
tive 
per day 
in annas. 

Amount 

of 

earnings 
per day. 




Rs. 



Rs. 

(1) Spinning department— 
(a) Males 

2,063 

6-064 

782 

2,415 

11-733 

1,771 

(6) Females .. 

880 

3-801 

209 

847 

7-324 

388 

(c) Boys 

1,238 

2-510 

194 

603 

4-104 

155 

(d) Gilds 

253 

1-702 

27 

14 

3-941 

3 

(2) Weaving department— 
(«) Males 

2,090 

8-229 

1,075 

2,387 

16-705 

2,492 

(b) Females .. 

239 

3-819 

57 

428 

6-802 

182 

‘ (c) Bovs 

33 

1-881 

4 

12 

3-597 

3 

' (d) Girls 

23 

2-501 

4 

1 

2*567 

-~* 

(3) Dyeing and Bleaching 







Departments— 

(fl) Males . * 

202 

6-194 

78 

295 , 

13-578 

250 

{h) Females .. 

184 

3-137 

26 

135 

6-693 

56 

(4) Other departments— 
(a) Males 

798 

7-200 

359 

1,036 

14-138 

915 

(p) Females, .. 

41 

3-163 

8 

65 

7-586 

31 

Total 

7,994 

5-650 

2,823 

8,238 

12-131 

6,246 
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SUMMARY.-. 

Average earnings 

Year, per operative 

per day. 
Annas. 

1913-14 . 5-650 

1924-25 . 12-131 

Percentage of increase in the average earnings for tlie year 1924-25 
over those for the year 1913-14 .. ., -, 121 


APPENDIX “ C. 1.” 

Comparative Statement showing rates ruling in 1914 and 1924 
for necessaries of hfe of labour classes. 



In 1914. 

In 1924. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Table of weights 
and measures. 


Rs. as. p. 

Rs. as. p. 

per 

cent. 


Grain :— 





Rice per candy 

27 0 0 

29 0 0 

7 

160 Paelis = 1 Candy. 

Wheat per candy 

22 0 0 

25 0 0 

14 

,, ,, ,, 

Dais per candy . 

23 0 0 

27 0 0 

17 

20 Chhks «'l Paeli 

32 Paelis — 1 maund. 

Salt per maund ,. 

3 0 0 

3 12 0 

25 

Chillies per maund 

11 0 0 

14 8 0 

32 

82 lbs. = 1 maund. 

Oil per keg of 36 lbs. 

15 0 0 

12 1 6 

-19 

28 Chhks 1 paeli. 

« 3i lbs. 

40 seers «= 1 maund. 

Fuel per maund .. 

0 5 9 

0 10 8 

85 

Kerosene oil per bottle .. 

0 1 3 

0 2 6 

100 


Cloth as per details given 
below 

2 8 6 

3 0 0 

16 



Percentage of average increase in 1924,. .. .. 30-8 


CLOTH. 


Annual requirements for a 


Cost on the basis 


1 female and 2 children). 

of prices ruling 
in 1924. 

Rs. as. p. 

1 pair dhoty 

6 0 0 

1 fenta.. . 

1 8 0 

2 koortas, 3 coats . 

9 0 0 

2 saris ., 

8 4 0 

2 cholies •. 

2 0 0 

Cloth for children 

8 0 0 

Total .. 

34 12 0 

Say. 

36 0 0 

Expenditure per month for clothing in 1924 would be 

As cloth prices were about 16 per cent, lower in 1914 than 
those in 1924, expenditure per month for clothing in 1914 would 

3 0 0 

foe .. 

2 8 6 
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LETTER FROM SIR S. B. MEHTA, KT., C.I.E., TO R. N. BANNERJI, ESQ., 
I.C.S., DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIES, CENTRAL PROVINCES, NAGPUR, 
dated the 4th August, 1929. 

In forwarding the enclosed replies to the draft questionnaire of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Indian Labour, may I urge the importance of not losing sight of the object 
of the Royal Commission ? That object is to discover some outlet from the present 
impossible inter-relations betw^een the many factors of production. Industry is 
now a whole whose health everywhere is aSected by the malaise of the remotest 
parts ; steel workers fraternising in and helping to prolong a transport strike would 
be helping to prolong the interruption to their own employment, and to prevent 
improvement of their own condition. It has to be borne carefully in mind that the 
Commission has to deal not with industries but with industry, and that as said above, 
industry is a whole. In fact employers and employed have shown their recognition 
of their inter-industrial kinship by instituting employers* federations and trades 
unions. In the course of attempts by these bodies to regulate their mutual relations, 
lock-outs and strikes ensue. And as there is a soul of good even in things evil, these 
lock-outs and strikes, which are harmful to the healthy life of industry, have this 
soul of good in them that they help to discover the weak points of both employers 
and employed. But all well-wishers of industry should see to it that lock-outs and 
strikes do not become a vicious habit, as they seem to have now become. The situa¬ 
tion has become so intensified that even arbitration boards, conciliation committees, 
workmen's departmental committees, or ad hoc reference committees have failed to 
bring about a reconciliation. It has been suggested that the arm of the State should 
enforce the awards of these committees, but to me the remedy seems worse than the 
disease ,* for, it is well known that unwilling workers who rejoin work after a strike, 
give very small production. The only solution of the problem seems to me to enlist 
goodwill all round, and as this can only be very slowly established, a beginning 
should be made in this direction by devising provisional measures that can find 
favour with both sides to the dispute. The enlisting of universal goodwill being 
a vast problem, it can only be gradually envisaged, the discovery and analysis of 
facts on which the proposals of remedy depend must take time, such remedies will 
not be evident, many blunders will be made in the process of determining the remedies 
and in the light of results and of progress of thought and machinery remedies at 
work will have to be unflinchingly^ modified- If the Commission consider this as 
the main problem, to the unraveUin^ of which all its other researches have to be 
contributory, its recommendations will be all the more practical. 

Both employers and employed can help the Commission in working out the 
problem, because they have inside knowledge of industry; for, I take it that all 
genuine lovers of industiy are imbued with a desire to stamp out the present-day 
prolonged and repeated interruptions of industry, which menace not only industry, 
but the community feeling which alone lends worth to our civilization. To my 
mind employers and employed can help in the following way. The Government of 
India, Departments of Industry, Commerce and Labour might invite large organiza¬ 
tions of employers and employed, like the Railway Board, the Chambers of Commerce, 
the millowners' associations, trade unions, labour unions, etc., to a conference to 
submit suggestions for the improvement of the existing tense situation. ^ The 
suggestions received might then be discussed in a conference and the well-considered 
proposals that ensue from the conference might be placed before the Commission. 

To my mind the causes of the present discontent are (1) the feeling among the 
workers that the factory system is unsuited to their strength and habits of mind, 
and (2) the disgust of the employers that the worrying problems of technique, costs 
and marketing has to be. added the duty of suiting men to the jobs and of devising 
ways of reducing cost. The variegated largeness of a factory demands a co-ordina¬ 
tion of departments, and economy of working demands a synchronizing of depart¬ 
ments and punctuality of supply by them. These entail on the workers strenuous¬ 
ness of work and regularity of hours, which impose a strain on mind, body and 
temper. And this strain is aggravated by the incidence of slum-dwelling in large 
towns. And workpeople have a tendency to adapt themselves to this strain by taking 
French leave and strikes look lucky means of relaxation. But what most stimulates 
present discontent is the precariousness of factory work, which is upset by vicissi¬ 
tudes of trade, change of processes and of uses of products and taste of consumers. 
Also, workers do not appear to participate in the gains of lucky booms, while in 
depression they are asked to submit to lower earnings. The factory system must, 
therefore, grow in quantity and variety to find stable and permanent work for the 
labour classes. 

But the factory system having come to stay among us, it must be regulated, and 
remedies must be found to settle the present discontent. The health of industry 
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is in the harmonious co-operation of all its factors, and this co-operation is inter¬ 
rupted by the shortage or over-supply of any factor. The need then is to determine 
the problem of remunerations and conditions of work. But as no factor of industry 
IS disintei’ested enough or able enough to claim the settlement of questions which 
arise, there should be an organized collection of facts and weightment of facts. 
Staffs of the most brainy men that can be discovered, and who would be recognized 
as impartial between the various interests, might be entrusted with the task. Boards 
of such men should be continuous boards with experience behind them in adjudica¬ 
tion, experts alike in creating and revising precedents, and with eminence to achieve 
in an unexplored field. 

I put down here some remedies that suggest themselves to me. I think means 
should be devised to speed up the practice of the worst industry to the level of the 
best in the matter of conditions of work; for action in this matter by separate 
industries tends to pull down conditions to the level of the worst. Then earnest 
attention should be given to the abatement of the strenuousness of work which com¬ 
pels refuge in French leave and welcome of strikes. The present hours of con¬ 
tinuous work in a factory are more than Indian physique can stand, and introduction 
of labour-saving machinery will be welcomed if the saving of labour be given, not in 
reduction of men, but in reduction of hours of work. There are also the methods of 
shifts which enable the employment of men for smaller number of hours and the 
keeping the factory at work for a larger number. Also, reserves should be systemati¬ 
cally built up by factory owners against emergencies. And it seems to me that 
the board of experts I have mentioned above should be constituted into a regulating 
authority and should have the foEowing powers. 

The regulating authority should be given free access to the secrets of business 
and have the right of a comprehensive public audit of any factory. It should point 
out to the factory owners what they are wanting in and what they should do, and 
in cases where it finds that through incapacity or perversity owners will not mend 
their ways, it will publish their shortcomings. To the same authority should be 
committed the investigation of questions of the capacity of industries to sustain 
reserve funds and benefit funds and improvement of conditions of workers. It shall 
also have the power to persuade the institution of such funds where they can, but 
do not, exist. And on reference being made to it the same authority will recommend 
whether wages and conditions of work do need improvement or modification. This 
it will do in the interests of the community and in the light of its own studies and of 
the practice of other countries. Its procedure will be more informal than that of 
arbitrators and even Commissions, the proceedings will not be public, no witnesses 
or counsel or addresses would be permitted, and no precedents quoted before it 
would be allowed to be deemed conclusive, but will only serve as guides. The 
written representations of the parties to a trade dispute would be studied by it* and 
miters invited to separate conferences to see what they are agreeable to modify in 
the light of first impressions. ^ Then the final representations would be exchanged 
between the contenders. This mil be followed by a general conference, as a result 
of which a written judgment would be handed over to the parties for written siigges- 
^ons to be made by them with reasons for the changes they would like to be made. 
^ would consider these suggestions and then a final judgment would be 

published. To take account of lapse of time, judgment might be given retrospective 

With such a machinery, legislation might make illegal any lightning strike and 
any walk-out or dismissal without a month’s notice, except for cause shown and 
approved by the authority ; also picketing during strike, since the judgment of the 
authority provides the only legitimate ** peaceful persuasion,” Legislation would 
also confiscate all private pecuniary or other help to strikers defying the judgment 
of ^e authority and would give police help to replace those who are so defiant. Any 
trade union unwilling or unable to enforce compliance with the judgment of the 
authority would be illegal and cease to exist. The recalcitrant workmen would also 
lose the benefit of funds and deposits in their favour. As the authority would inevit¬ 
ably be local, vocational and central, reference to the central might be permitted in 
case of strong dissentient feeling. 

With such an authority working, pressure could be brought to bear upon refrac¬ 
tory factory owners in various ways. They would be compelled to pay their workmen 
one month's pay in lieu of notice. Employers in other industries would be called 
upon to expel from their councils men so defiant. And the public and the Govern¬ 
ment might ostracise such men, 

’ I might say in the end that an authority with such delicate functions has to be 
^dependent of Governments and employers and employed, of elections and nomina¬ 
tor^, add its composition has to be most carefully considered* 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR MINING ASSOCIATION. 

I.—Recmtment. 

1. Origin of Lahoiir .—Sixty to 70 per cent, imported and 30 to 40 per cent, 
drawn from local sources. 

(i) The labour is not of a migratory nature, but is seasonal to a limited extent 
of 15 to 50 per cent. 

(ii) Such streams of migration as exist are caused by the coming and going of 
recruited labour through agricultural work, other works and festivals. 

(iii) No particular change. 

2. Contact with Villages. —(i) Thirty per cent of the labour returns to its villages 
yearly on leave of from four to twelve weeks. 

(ii) Permanent force consists of monthly paid servants varying from 10 to 15 per 
cent*, of the total, and about 50 per cent, of the recruited labour. 

3. Methods of Recruitment. —(i) By contractors through their muccaddbis or 
sirdars, who get in touch with villages and districts where it is known that labour 
is available, and recruit them by families as far as possible. 

(li) No improvement suggested. 

(iii) {a) Not desirable, (6) not required. 

4. Extent and effects negligible in that w^herever possible complete families 
are recruited. 

6. Recruitment for Assam ought not to be allowed in other industrial districts 
or in any district where there is shortage of labour. 

7. (i) Since the beginning of the industry there has been little unemployment 
due to shortage of work or excess of labour. Should, however, the cost of production 
of ore continue to increase with market prices remaining at their present low figures, 
the industry will no doubt have to face this question of unemployment. It is partly 
for this reason that the industry has applied for a reduction in railway freights on 
manganese ores to ports. Labour at collieries is short. 

(ii) (a) Wliere retrenchment has become necessary, the object has been obtained 
by less recruitment. No dismissals have taken place except in the case of low grade 
mines,.which have recently been compelled to close down on account of market 
depression. (6) and {c) Nil. 

(iii) By reducing railway freights and discouraging indiscriminate taxation by 
local bodies, 

(iv) Unnecessary and not practicable. 

(v) Unnecessary. 

8. (i) The average duration of emplojnnent in any one year for the whole of a 
labour force is 9 to 10 months continuously ; the remaining two or three months 
are usually occupied by approximately 30 per cent, of the labour force in returning 
to their villages for seasonal cultivation. Normally, the bulk of these return after 
completion of the cultivation. 

(ii) Nil. 

(iii) (a) Daily labour attendance on most mines decreases by 50 per cent, on the 
day immediately following the weekly bazaar day; the other causes are leave, 
sickness, Pujas and marriages. (6) Mainly season^, except those noted in {a), 
(c) Owing to widely varying condition this cannot be ascertained, but it is undoubtedly 
considerable. 


n.—staff Orgaxiizaiioii. 


12. Recruitment and Training of Supervising Staffs—Superior and Subordincde .— 
(i) No special method,is employed, as there is a plentiful supply of the class of men 
required. Applicants are appointed by mine managers, who after training them 
place them in grades according to the men's abilities. 

(ii) Training is by daily teaching on the work by the mine manager; promotion * 
within grades is limited by the ability of the workmen to carry additional responsibility. 

. 13. Relations h&tween Staff and Rank and File.-^{i) No trouble or disputes have 
been experienced between labour and staff. General relations^etween staff and 
rank and file are excellent. Invariably, only one European engineer is resident at 
each considerable mine, and is in daily close touch with his labour force, to whom 
he is often general adviser and helper in various private matters apart from 
work affairs. Strikes have been non-existent and quarrels and disturbances between 
mine managers and rank and file are unknown. 

14. (i) Timekeeping in the sense that it is understood in a factory as a check on 
unpunctnality, is impracticable and unnecessary on manganese mines. Daily 
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attendance registers are kept by foremen appointed for the purpose and checked by 
mine managers. With regard to piece-work, all measurements of excavations are 
made by min e managers*^assistants and checked by mine managers. 

(ii) Payments are made either by or in ihe presence of mine managers to contractors 
for contract work and to labourers direct in other cases. • 

15. Contractors as Intermediaries. —(i) All excavations in manganese mines or 
any other possible work is let out on contract. In some coal mines, both Sircari 
and contract work is in vogue. 

(ii) In a few cases the contract is sub-lot to petty contractors, who are not recognized 
by the employers. 


m.—^Housing. 

16. Extent to which Housing is provided. —(i) Entirely. 

(iv) Nil, with exception of the labour, who do not wish to live in pucca houses 
and prefer to build their own kutcha huts. 

18. Nature of Accommodation provided in each Class. —(i) Houses provided are 
at least equal to those that the labourers normally occupy in their villages. 

(ii) Quarters now being built both for labourers and Indian staff are in every 
way suitable from the health point of view and compare favourably with the usual 
village t 3 rpe. They are so buih that they can be cleaned cheaply and with ease. 

(iii) Outside street lighting is not provided; in some cases an allowance for oil 
is made to the subordinate staff. A gang of sweepers is employed according to the 
strength of the force for the camp and also for the bungalows of ffie subordinate staff. 
Ample water is supplied for drinking purposes from wells and pumps. 


20. Rent rates in various classes. No rents charged. 


—^Health. 

23, (i) Mortality figures for the mining industry as a whole are not available. 
From statistics from certain mines, mortality varies from 12 to 18 per 1,000, 

(ii) From the same source birth rate is given as 13 per 1,000 per annum. Infant 
mortality is 20 per cent. 


(v) Generally speaking, the physique of workers is good. 

(vi) This is not particularly noticeable in mining labour camps, as complete 
families are recruited as far as possible. 

24. (i) Qualified medical officers and assistants with well equipped dispensaries 
are provided in each considerable mine. 

(ii) A puWc vaccinator with vaccines for plague and outfits for inoculation is 
supplied free by Government. 

(iv) Emergency maternity cases are usually treated by the qualified mine doctors. 
In one mining district, where three large adjacent mines form a convenient centre 
for the purpose, experiment is being made by employing a trained maternity nurse 
with assistants. 

There are no women doctors actually employed, but outside women doctors are 
employed when necessary, and also advantage taken of women hospitals to which 
the companies subscribe. 

25. Extent to which Medical FactlUies are Very fair and improving 

year by year, (ii) Women do not take as much advantage of the facilities provided 
as men but it is much better now than some years ago. 

26. (i) Experimental latrines have been tried on several mines, but have not 
been successful; having regard to the genesral situation of the mines and lhe long 
established habits of the workers themselves, the present arrangements are less likely 
to be a menace to public health than an inefficient latrine system. 

(ii) Pucca wells are provided for adequate supply of water. 

(iii) Masonry tanks are provided on some mines. 

29. (i) AH mines are free from industrial diseases. 

(ii) There are occasional outbreaks of cholera and malaria, dysentery and other 
intetoal diseases usually occur during the rainy season. " 
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30. (iii) Difficulties arising from non-acceptabilit^' of %vesteni medicines are not 
great, and are much less than some years ago. They can only be overcome by 
demonstration, persuasion and successful result of "treatment, -which is being 
accomplished- 

There is no paucity of medical men and the finance arranged bv the mining 
companies is sufficient. 

31. There is no scheme in existence at present. The Central Province and Berar 
Mining Association consider that if the scheme of maternity benefits now before the 
Centyal Provinces Government is introduced, the benefits under it should not be 
available to any woman who has not regularly resided in a mine camp for at least 
12 months, and that maternity benefi-ts should not commence until three weeks 
before child birth or extend beyond three weeks after child birth. 

V,—^Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education), 


34. (i) Shelters and creches have been pro\dded by some employers. Provision 
for refreshments is unnecessary, as the workers who hve close to the mines take -their 
meals and refreihmen-ts in their own houses. 

(ii) Areas are set aside on most mines for games for -fehe labourers and staff, the 
necessary equipment being supphed by the companies. Occasional visits are received 
from variety entertainers and performances arranged by subscriptions, given either 
by c«itractors or -the resident mine manager. 

At some of the larger festivals, largesse is distributed by most companies to the 
workmen. 


37. Desirability and Possibility of Provision for Old Age and Premature Retire¬ 
ment. —^Not practicable for mining. 

38. Co-operaiion. —^Not practicable for mining. 

39. Possibility and Desirability of a Statutory Miners* Welfare Fund .—^Not 
practicable for mining. 

VI.—^Education. 

40. (i) Elemen-tary schools are provided for children of school age living in mine 
camps and are used approximately by 50 per cent, of the children hving in camp, 
and also by children from closely adjacent -villages. 


vni.—Workmen’s Compensation. 


51, (iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities are reduced by high premiums 
charged. Value from workers’ point of view is that they would receive the payments 
to which they are entitled. 

(v) Compulsory insurance would impose too hea\"y a burden on an already very 
depressed industry, and having regard to the fact that all claims have been met, -we 
think compulsory insurance is not desirable. 


IX.—^Hours. 

B.— Mines. 

63. Hours worked per day and per week :— 

(i) 6^ to 9 hours per day and 39 to 54 hours per week, according to class of work. 

(ii) Ditto ; overtime not w-orked. 

.64. 6 days per week. 

.. .. • 

66* Possibility of reducing maxima. —Unnecessary. 

67. Suitability*of the lam relating to shifts. —^No alteration suggested- 

68. Possibility of introducing an effective daily limiiaiioH, —Unnecessary. 

69. Intervals. — 

(i) No restriction on labour for taking intervals for fatigue. 

(ii) Ko restriction on labour for taking intervals for meals. 

(iii) Paid holidays, none except to monthly paid men. Unpaid vary from IS 
^ays and upwards according to local festivals, 

70. Day of rest. —Bazaar day weekly. 


E2 
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X.—Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

B.— Mtnes, 

90. Effect of Act of 1923.—^Appears to provide suitable provision for a difficult 
subject. 

91. Exclusion of women :— 

(i) Suitable. 

(ii) The exclusion of women from underground working has increased costs. 
Any extension of regulations to exclude women from opencast mines would be disas¬ 
trous to manganese mining industry. The women on the mines form a large percen¬ 
tage of the labour force, and are in all cases employed on work suitable to them and 
not suitable to men. 

(iii) Would be disastrous to workers for reasons given in (ii). Usually work is 
by families and income of joint famihes would be reduced. Moreover, men object 
to engaging in any work w-hich entails leaving their women folk elsewhere. 

(iv) Sufficient consideration has not been given to manganese mines, and the 
period laid down to withdraw from coal mines is none too slow. 


XII.—Wages. 

96. Prevailing rates of 'wages (time and piece) and average earnings :— 

(i) Unskilled daily wage Men As. 7 to As. 12 per day. 

Women „ 4 to ♦„ 6 „ 

Skilled labour Men ,, 12 to Rs. 2 ,, 

Contract labour Men „ 10 to „ 3 ,, 

do. Women „ 5 to As. 12 „ 

(ii) Average earnings As. 7 for men and As, 4 for women. 

97. (i) There was in manganese mines an increase of approximately 25 per cent, 
from 1*914 to 1919, and from 1919 to 1927 there has been a further increase of 25 per 
cent. In coal industry in this period wages have increased even more. 


100. Approximately 30 to 80 per cent, of the workers are paid 'through the con¬ 
tractors, and this payment through contractors represents approximately 30 to 
80 per cent, of the monthly pa 5 nnent to workers. 

Regarding the effect, this arrangement has proved generally satisfactory. 


104. The effect of any increase in the scale of wages tends to give poorer labour 
attendance. 

105, (i) Working conditions on the different mines vary so 'wideljr that we 
consider 'the s'fca-feutory establishment of minimum wages would be not only inadvisable 
but utterly impracticable. 


107. Penods of wage-payment [day» week or month), (i) Per month to monthly 
paid employees, and per 'week to all others. 

(ii) In the case of monthly servants from 2 to 10 days, and in the case of weekly- 
payments one day. 

(iii) (a) Unnecessary. (2?) Unnecessary. 

(iv) The total sum involved is infinitesimal, 

108. (ii) In the mining camps, among coolies recruited by -the companies' in¬ 
debtedness is the general rule and is considerable. The cause appears to be the in¬ 
grained improvident character of the coolie aggravated by customary expenses at 
times of marriage, dea-fch and festivals. Among the causes most certainly is not the 
low level of wages. The contractor is forced by circumstances to advance money to 
coolies. On these advances no interest is charged, and most of these have finally 
to be written off as bad debts. Workers are also in the habit of borrowing from each 
other, and on these loans high rates of interest are paid. 

, 109, (i) One month's wages by way of a bonus is given by most manganese 
companies to all monthly paid servants. Bonus is also paid on production (outputs) 
and on the quality of ore won. The effect has been satisfactory to all concerned. 

110. (i) In addition to the usual holidays for festivals of about 20 days per year, 
wqckers also enjoy a holiday of abput three weeks. 


Ill, DesiriddlUy e/ Wages Clause in public contracts .—On account of varying 
oonditiom in difeent concerns, this is not possible. 
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' Xm*—Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. Comparative changes in efficiency of Indian woikers in recent yeats,. —^Em¬ 
ployment has been stabilized on the larger manganese mines, and there has been an 
improvement in the efficiency of miners. No noticeable change in coal mines 
lr3. Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign workers, —No data available. 


XV.—^Industrial Disputes. 

123. Strikes and lock-outs are unkno'vra. 

r • 


H XVI.—^Law oS Master and Servant. 

127. The effect of the repeal of the Workman’s Breach of Contract Act has been to 
loosen the hold of the employer over his recruited labour, and has created a tendency’ 
among labourers of taking advances from employers without an\^ idea of fulfilling 
their own obligations. WTien the Workman’s Breach of Contract Act was in force, 
on satisfying a Criminal Court of their bona fides, the employers could seek the help 
of criminal law to bring back absconding labour wdth advances. It is impossible 
to recover any money from absconding labour by means of civil lawr. 

' • 128. Types of contract con manly in nse. —^Annual agreement on one-anna stamp. 

129. fi) Resort to ci\dl iaw" is ineffective. 

(ii) Criminal law^ is not available. 

XVn.—Administration. 

4 

133. Central and provincial legislatures. —^The action and attitude appear to be 
the early enforcement of labour conditions in conformity wdth international conven¬ 
tions. It is the opinion of this Association that this tends to hurr>’’ the pace of pro¬ 
gress, and that more real progress W'ould be made if a more gradual advance was 
attempted having fuller regard to local susceptibilities and traditions. 


iirs. ANASUTABAI KALE, MX.C., WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, C.P. BRANCH, NAGPUR. 


L—Reoraitment. 


Housing Condition and its Effect on Recruitment, —This problem is not as acute 
in ou- province as in Bombay or Calcutta, because though the huts that the labourers 
occupy are comparatively small, still they have at least one hut to one individual 
family, and besides they have open space outside which is also used by them. The 
conditions in this respect are certainly far better than those in the overcrowded 
chawls of Bombay, where open space is almost an impossibility. As to the sanitary 
conditions, they are so used to them that they do not feel the necessity of any change, 
and there being sufficient sunlight and fresh air in the labourers, bastis, the ill-effects 
of laeit of sanitaiy’ arrangement are not immediately felt. Here, also, conditions can 
urably be contrasted with those in Bombay. In this way one of the chief causes 
xC/ labour becomes migrative and non-permanent does not exist in the Central 
Proviiftes. 

Secondly, the effect of such ample room for the houses of labourers is witnessed 
in the fact that the labourers live in these hashs with families and not singly. Had 
they to leave their families at their native villages, as for instance, the Bombay 
labourers are required to do, they would have run away to their \illages verj^ often. 
The following figures show clearly how^ labourers in the Central Province do live with 
families and not singly :— 

Towns in Central Provinces Males. Females. 


Nagpur. 77,905 67,287 

Barhanpur .. .. .. 18,885 17,050 

Akola. .. 20,718 17,145 


From these figures it is plain that the number of males and females is nearly the 
same. Contrast with this the state of things in Bombay, where for every 1,000 
males there are only 525 females. In Karachi there are 600 females to every' 1,000 
males. Similar is the proportion even at Ahmedabad. Fortunately no such dis¬ 
parity exists in our towns. The question regarding the moral effects on workers of 
such disparity does not arise at all. 
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As regards overci'owding in towns where the industries are chiefly located, the 
findiiigs of the census report, 1921, run as follows :—** It would appear that the 
question is not one vrhich arouses public interest. From the figures given, it appears 
that the number oi houses exceeds the number of families ; indeed, from the sanitary 
point of tnew, it is probable that there is much more danger to the public health 
arising iroin imperfect facilities for drainage, breeding-grounds for mosquitoes found 
in stagnant water, impure water supply, than there is from too great pressure of 
humanity on space.'' We attach comparative figures below :— 



Town. 


No. of families 




per house. 

Amraoti 

.. 

.. 

1‘05 

Buidana 

.. 

.. 

*92 

Malkapur 

.. 

.. 

•93 

The second column shows the maximum that is reached in the most densely 
populated parts of the towns. The average, therefore, is much lower. 


Figures for other Provinces. 


Number of persons living in each room. 

Town. 5 and less. 

6-9. 

10-19. 20 and above. Total. 

Bombay 687,217 

236,783 

115,731 

31,578 1,071,309 


For one-room tenements. 



Percentage 

Percentage 

Proportion 

Place. 

in all 

of persons 

of 


tenements. 

ont of total 
population. 

occupants. 

Bombay 

70 

66 

4*03 

Dongri 

92 

,91 

4*17 

Scori 

96 

96 

5*05 

Ahmedabad 

55 

52 

3-39 


There are 58 tenements each of a single room where 8 and more than 8 families 
stay per room. There are 658 tenements where 3 families live in each room. In 
Mandvi in 19H the average number of persons per room was 15*07. 

We heave a sigh of relief when we look to local conditions. In the first place, 
in the Central Provinces we do not talk at all of tenements but only^ of houses. 
Similarly, we do' not collect figures of occupants per room, because obviously there 
has been no complaint of such overcrowding till now. Even the smallest labourer 
generally lives in a separate hut with his family. 

From the above comparative survey it will be plain that so far as the number of 
houses and amount of open space are concerned, the Central Provinces has a decided 
advantage, and therefore labourers need not be supposed to have any disinclination 
for town life, as is the case in Bombay. Our mills, therefore, rarely complain of the 
migrative tendency amongst labourers. 

The second cause of such a tendency is, as indicated above, insufficiency of wages. 
Though to all appearances the wages of labourers are considerably low, that does 
not deter them from making a permanent home in the city, probably because their 
earnings in the village are as low, if not lower still. We shall deal with the question 
of wages later, -where we shall advocate an increased minimum wage. But for the 
present we can say that the standard of wages which prevails to-day does not afiect 
the permanency of labour. 


HI.^—Housiiig. 

, We had had an occasion to refer to this question previously. About 40 per cent, 
(according to the Empress Hills) of the huts are owned by the labourers. Only 
a slight proportion live in houses supplied by the millowners. The need, however, 
of other Govemment, municipal or employers' help is not yet so keenly felt in our 
province. Secondly, as far as space and fresh air are concemed, we have very 
Httle cause to complain. But as regards the construction of these huts, ventilation, 
sanitation, etc., much improvement is needed. In the labour localities there is 
hardly any drainage system at all. The waste water is allowed to have its own 
coume, and very often it flows across -the roads or accumulates in small ponds, thus 
making worthy home for the breeding, of the germs of every kind of disease. In 
additim, there is other fllth all around the house. The roads are roads on suflerance 
osnl^, - XheM^^ hardly do their function at all. The hut itself is hardly $ ft. by 10 ft. 
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Furniture is out of question. The entrance is hardly 4 ft. in height, ■v’idndows are 
rare, bathroom is not^ seen at all. Water taps are scanty. This in general is the 
kind of locality inhabited by the labourers. A welcome move has recently been 
taken up by the management of the Empress Mills, by which many of the disabilities 
referred to above will considerably be removed, and it will be a happy day when the 
other millowners will follow suit. 


IV.—^Health. 


Death-rate among the labour localities in Nagpur :— 

Name. Year. 





1925. 

1926. 

Ganeshpeth 

.. 

,, 

63*83 

75*23 

Mangalwari 

>. •. 

,, 

47*68 

65-16 

Khadan 

• * . • 


42*58 

55-21 

Beriapura .. 

.. 

.. 

71*49 

75-57 


, From the above figures it is clear that the death-rate in the labour localities is 
incomparably high, being more than twice the average of the whole province. 


The infant mortality amongst the labourers must necessarily be higher than the 
average. One thing is certain that the infants are not properly taken care of for 
■want of substantial maternity benefit, and as a result the health of "the infants in the 
womb suffer considerably. After the birth also the mother is overpressed with 
financial and other difficulties, and consequently the child rarely receives proper 
nourishment and care. Amidst such hardships it really is hard for it to continue to 
live, and hence the appalling infant mortality. 

Coming to the health of the adult -workers, both male and female, it is apparently 
far from satisfactory, and we think that one of the causes of general inefiSciency is this 
general debility of the workers. A side issue of this inefficiency problem may be traced 
to th^ conditions in the infancy of a labourer’s child. We have referred to this fact 
elsewhere, namely, -that the mothers have to give small doses of opium to their infants 
when they are left at home. It is alleged that the want of mental capaci-fcy and lack 
of any 3dnd of initiative on the part of an average labourer is due to this early opium 
poisoning. Since the adult workers are -the grown-up infants of the labourers tiem- 
selves, there is no reason to doubt the above allegfation. 

It is found by bitter experience that g.t the time of any epidemic it is the workers 
who have to pay the biggest toll. This plainly is due to the general debilijy of the 
workers on account of which even though they are somehow able to do their routine 
work there is no staying power in them and -{liey cannot fight against such diseases. 
With regard to labourers* latrines, bath rooms, etc., there are no arrangements 
whatsoever. The labourers from times immemorial have been doing -without them. 
So much so, that in the model bastis of the Empress Mills at Indora (Nagpur) separate 
bathrooms -that were built for them have in many cases been turned into store 
rooms. It is not so much the fault of -the ignorant labourers. It is the duty of the 
intelligent public -to teach them the common precepts of hygiene and sanitation. 

Medical facilities .—Out of 98 perennial factories only 13 maintain any dispensaries. 
The medical facilities therefore are extremely meagre. As regards private medical 
assistance in Nagpur the Sisters of Charity -visit the labour localities from house -fco 
house and distribute common medicines. &me welfare cen-fcres also have been opened 
by the Red Cross. In the labour localities -the need of ei-feher permanent or i-tineraxy 
dispensaries is much felt. The employers, on an average, are indifierent to this. 
In all in -the year 1926 the to-tal number of labourers employed -was about 25,550,000 
yearly out of which medical aid by factory dispensaries -was given to 186,634 yearly. 
It Comes to not even one in 100 recei-ving medical aid of any kind. It will be seen 
therefore that much improvement is necessaiy in this respect. 

In addition to -these inadequate facilities we have received complain-ts that 
whenever medicines are given -they are often adulterated. Persons suffering from 
serious illnesses ha-ve of course to t^e recourse to o-ther doctors. It seems therefore, 
that stricter supervision is necessary over all these kinds of dispensaries* 

The general tendency of the workers is in favour of Indian medicines. We cannot 
say whether this is due to lack of proper facilities or lack of confidence in European 
medicines. Women in general are shy of taking advan-tage of these facilities. They 
are far more conservative by temperament and -therefore cannot take to a foreign 
system of medicine as easily as the men can. 

In this connection -we do advocate a properly organized Ayurvedic or tJnani 
system of medicine. In the first place, the medicines are much more cheap than the 
cos-tly foreign drugs and generally more effective too. The simple ingredients used 
in our medicines are more familiar to these workers. The present allopathic medicines 
being too dear are out of the reach of their thin purse. 
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V.—Welfare. 

Welfare centres have been opened by employers only in one instance in Nagpur 
in the cotton industry namely, the Empress mills They have got a scheme the 
management of which has been given to the Y.M C.A. and to the Sisters of Charity. 

In some of the other labour localities welfare centres for women have been opened. 
Baby shows are held eveiy^ year and competitive prizes distributed. Some factories 
make prowsion for creches. 

The Y.W.C.A. maintain a dispensary of their own as well as some schools. The 
Sisters teach children and women the 3 R*s, sewing and cooking, and also lectures are 
given on principles of health and hygiene. In addition to this the Sisters visit every 
home and give some common medicines- There is no separate scheme of instruction 
for the adult women besides what has been done by the Sisters. There are two night 
schools for half-timers and some children of the workers are taught in the mill schools. 
The management of the mills have started co-operative stores with its branches spread 
in different localities. Label tickets are issued to workers which are accepted in lieu 
of actual cash at the stores. This indeed is a very good scheme. 

There are no adequate arrangements for dining sheds. The workers may be seen 
gathering in any convenient corner and helping themselves with their Chota Hazeri. 
Similarl 3 ^ also there are no rest houses. 

The work of the Empress mills with regard to the welfare scheme is indeed 
praiseworthy, but more still remains to be done. It was with this view that in the 
last session of the local legislature, a bill providing all such facilities was introduced. 
But the same has been postponed in view of the Whitley Commission's visit. We do 
hope that the Commission gives due attention to this subject and recommends to 
the Government to pass legislation making it obligatory on the millowners to provide 
such necessity to the workers as dining sheds, latrines, etc., and ready food at cost 
price. In our opinion these necessities ought to be provided by the millowners, 
because after all it is sweat of the labourers which is responsible for the pile which 
they make. In this connection what the trade unions can do is to organize welfare 
centres in oth^r ways thereby providing the necessities enumerated above. ^ 


As regards sickness insurance and old age pensions, no employers have started 
any except the solitary Empress mills. It is often retorted by the millowners that 
the mill hands are not willing to co-operate in any such scheme by contributing a 
certain percentage towards the fund. The objection is no doubt true. But the reasons 
behind tliis lack of enthusiasm on the part of *the labourers are worthy of notice. In a 
nutshell, they may be said to be in want of surplus money. The wages that they 
actually get are hardly sufficient to make both ends meet. Their inability to contri¬ 
bute is misunderstood as aversion. When the labourers put the best part of their 
life in the mill service, is it not obligatory on the part of the millowners to make 
provision for sickness and old age ^ So, unless the labourers are well paid, it is futile 
to expect any co-operation from them. In the absence of that we think that the 
burden of a permanent fund ought to be borne by the millowners. 


VI.-—Education. 

In Nagpur, the Municipality has decided to make primary education compulsory- 
The depressed classes missions have started 4 night schools where null hands may get 
access if they so desire. The Empress mills give an annual contribution to the D.C. 
Mission. Besides this the Y.M.C.A. manage about 8 schools for the benefit of the 
workers. There is one peculiarity about these schools, namely their comparatively 
sm^ attendance. The reasons behind this need not be enumerated in detail. The 
main cause perhaps is that these children fetch some money and as such the parents 
do not desire to send them to schools- Another reason perhaps may be that these 
children again relapse into illiteracy for want of continuous instruction. 

Factory Schools .—^There were 8 factory schools out of which 2 were closed down in 
1927. The Nagpur schools attached to the Empress mills and managed by the Munici¬ 
pality give elementary education to half-time boy workers, but unfortunately the 
attendance is too low. Out of 300 boys on the roll only 80 attend regularly. In other 
factories in the JEhrovince the same tale is repeated. The small boys and half-time 
girl workers have recently been provided for, by separate classes in the Empress mills. 

In the mining areas also the children of the operatives can secure education through 
schools attached to their establishments at Kaneri, Mehakali, and at Chhindwara 
such schools exist. In many places however, the miners* children have to depend on 
district couucil schools in the near vicinity if any. 

On the whole it may be said that the parents of children are far from being keen 
on the education of their children. This may be because of the illiteracy and the 
coustaat economic stress on the family on account of which they think it better for 
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their wards to receive a few annas a day than instruction in the three R's. We would 
like to suggest therefore that more stress ought to be laid on adult education. As 
regards vocational and industrial schools, Nagpur, Amraoti, Chanda, Akola, and 
Jubbulpore have them. Carpentry, biacksmithy, weaving, shoemaking are the chief 
subjects taught. Besides these there are little facilities for higher technical and 
industrial education. But students from the civil and mechanical engineering schools 
are sent for higher education outside the province to such institutions as Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. There is, however, a confict of opinion as 
to the real need of technically educated persons. The local government appointed 
a committee in the year 1920, and its terse finding is that the demand for higher 
technical training was not sufficient. 


We strongly advocate a bold policy of compulsory education along vdth a definite 
scheme of adult education amongst the mill workers. Part of the expenses of such 
a scheme may rightly be borne by the employers. 

X.—Special question relating to women and children. 


Where men and women are jointly employed as is the case m almost all cotton 
factories, some facilities to avoid the rush of men and women together should he 
given. It is the practice in the Empress mills to admit women to work half an hour 
later than men and to allow them to go home half an hour earlier. It is advisable that 
this practice should be compulsorily extended to all the mills As regards the general 
hours of vrork per week of the women, there should be a kmd of distinction between 
women having small children and those not having any. We are obliged to make this 
suggestion because sufficient arrangement has not been made and is not likely to be 
made in the near future for creches that would suffice. Secondly it must be re¬ 
membered that women have to come from a long way off. Women who are not able 
to take advantage of creches have to leave their tiny babies at heme from early morning 
to late m the evening. In the absence of any elderly person to look after them, they 
are given opium and then left in the hands of the bigger children. Even when women 
go home they have to attend to household duties and they hardly find time to look 
after their babies. The effect of all these circumstances, including bad housing, is 
to be seen in the appalling infant mortality amongst the labourers. If we compare 
figures in different Nagpur localities, we find that the mill going population suffers 
most in this respect, the ratio of infant mortality per 1,000 being:—Brahmins, 
228*19; Kunbis, 392*79 ; Mahars, 365*58 ; Naharathas, 450*17. 

The figures speak for themselves. The infants that survive in spite of their high 
mortality suffer in health for want of proper care and nourishment. The harm that 
is done to them in their childhood is indeed irreparable. It is a common fact that the 
death-rate in industrial towns is much more than in the open villages. Mill hands are 
generally village dwellers who migrate to the cities for livelihood, and if from amongst 
these so many infants die and if so many lose their vigour of childhood, the general 
loss to the manhood of the whole country is unimaginable. It should he the first 
duty of every statesman—official or non-official, capitalist or labourite, to try to 
devise means to put a complete stop to this appalling state of affairs As the mother 
is the first person who can take proper care of the child, we have suggested above that 
she should be given more time to attend to her child. In view of the facts stated 
above, we propose that the w’orking hours of women be reduced to eight hours per 
day so that they may have some breathing time. In addition to the creches, some 
centres ought to he established in the labour localities supervised by one or more 
trained nurses. These ought to accommodate babies as well as toddlers, so that the 
mothers will be spared the trouble of carrying their babies a long w^ay to the mills, 
and will be able to attend to their respective duties %rith freer mind. 

Maternity Benefit —The necessity of a scheme of maternity benefit cannot be over- 
;;^rated. If at any time in a woman's life utmost care is to be taken of her mental and 
physical health, it is at the time of child birth, a few weeks before and after, because 
'on that depends the well-being of the infants and therefore of future manhood. 
But unfortunately we have been neglecting this aspect of the question. It is exactly 
at this period of a female mill labourer's life, that she is obsessed on all sides by 
various difficulties. She is obviously unable to put in her usual quota of work. 
The mill owner cannot continue to pay her full wages without receiving a due return 
from her. As long as she possibly can, she works hard and overstrains herself nearly 
always. But a time comes when she had to be discharged from her work and then her 
condition is more pitiable still. With the meagre wages that she earns throughout 
the year her financial position is far from such as would enable her to continue without 
work and she finds it nothing short of a herculian task to make both ends meet. 
In the ordinary time she works all the week long, now she is perforced to remain at 
home and starvation stares her in the face. But she cannot help it and remember 
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she has a second life within her to look after. She can afford to starve even herself, 
but not the little offspring to be. What is she to do ? Worry and worry alone. 
Thus her physical health is sure to be undermined for want of even ordinary food, 
then what to talk of proper nourishment and rest which is so essential at this period ? 
Secondly she has untold mental anxiety which saps her energy to the very core. 
Thus when she is little better than a physical and mental week, she gives birth to 
a child The circumstances after the childbirth are if possible still worse. Scarcely 
a month passes before she has to resume her work in the mills. The consequences of 
such early resumption of hard w*ork upon her general health need not be described. 
Gradually m this way at each succeeding delivery her vitality together wdth that of 
the babies is being destroyed. In view of the above facts there is a general demand 
that some sort of maternity benefit should be made compulsory. It may fall into 
two categories. They are (1) those which restrict the employment of pregnant 
women by prescribing proper rest periods at intervals and (2) those which grant 
benefits and medical services. Both these are mainly intended to safeguard the health 
of w'orkmg mothers by assuring them adequate rest and freedom from pecuniary 
anxieties during the periods in question and their aim is to reduce infant mortality, 
by provisions to secure the health of the child •when the mother returns to her work. 
We need not go further into details as a Maternity Benefit Bill has already been 
introduced in the local legislature. As to the attempts of certain humanitarian 
miH owners in this province to give such benefits on their o-wn private account, it is 
to be noticed, that only 5 out of 98 perennial factories give them. Consequently, 
it may be presumed that in the remaining factories women are discharged on account 
of advanced pregnancy, and secondly no adequate safeguard exists which guarantees 
work to them when they want to rejoin. We bad questions in the local legislature 
as to whether women are really discharged because of pregnancy. Government had 
no hesitation in answering in the affirmative. This leaves no doubt as to the 
deplorable state of things. We earnestly hope therefore that the Maternity Benefit 
Bill which is in the running will have an easy sail. 

Re children and young adults .—^The minimum age of a child should be 12, as it is. 
But there are many practical difficulties in the way. For instance the child being 
an immediate source of income, parents cannot resist the temptation of hiding the 
age of their respective children. In the grant of medical certificates to these children 
the conditions may not be as satisfactory as desired. The main difficulty is due to 
the fact that the compulsory registration of birth does not yet obtain in many parts 
of the province. We therefore suggest that registration of births should be made 
compulsory in order to facilitate the present law regarding children. The maximum 
age of the child should be 15, after which he may be classed as a young adult. 

Young Adults .—^It should be laid down by law that these should be treated as 
regute apprentices. They should be so trained as to increase their efficiency in 
handling the nmehinery. Of course the aim ought not to be to make them mukadams 
only. They will be required to do the ordinary work but far more efficiently. This 
seems to us the only solution of the problem of inefficiency. It is between the ages 
of 15 and 17 that the mental and physical development of the workers take place. 
They must not sufier permanently from the effects of overwork. For this reason, 
we propose that there should be some res’trictions on their hours of work. In no 
case should they be given more coolie work. The aim of legislation with regard to 
these young adults should be to train them for skilled labour. The owners and 
managers of mills may object to such reforms, but we can do nothing more than to 
assure them, but they would be more than^ompensated by the incriKtsed efficiency 
of these young persons. If at aiU, the actual work suffers somewhat in this period of 
training, at the most some restrictions may be enforced as regards to the future 
employment of these trained workers. 

XU.—^Wages. 

The best indication of the insufficiency of wages can be obtained if one visits the 
different labour localities in the province. Their dwellings are low, their clothes 
are -tattered, their food is coarsest. They cannot even get the necessities of life much 
less, therefore, other conveniences and comforts. In other words, their low wages 
are reflected in the lowest standard of their living. If we look at the figures of the 
average wages of an unskilled labourer during the past few years we see that the 
wages have definitely decreased, while to all appearances the cost of living has gone 
up. 

Monthly Wages. 


Year. Males. Females. 

1925 .. .. ... 17 10 

1928 .. ,. .. .... 16 10 

1927 15 9 

im 15 9 


tak^ ^<;>3h'^^veminent Report on Factories. 
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Let us go into details in connection with the family budget according to the 
Government enquiries. The average family consists of 1-47 men, 1*47 women, 
•78 male children and *61 female children m all making 4-33. Here is a rough 
estimate of a family of four members, 1 male, 1 female and 2 children. 


Rs. 

Rice .. .. .. .. .. .. 6 per month. 

Wheat.. .. .. .. .. .. 6 ,, 

Dal and vegetable .. .. .. .. 5 

Fuel .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 ,, 

Spices, including vegetable oil .. .. 4 „ 

Lighting . 1 „ 

House rent .. .. .. .. .. 1 „ 

Total .. .. 25 ,, 


The conclusion that we arrive at is that if the man and woman both work for 30 
days in a month without absenting themselves, they can barely manage to exist, 
but must go -without:—(1) Clothes ; (2) pan, bidi, tea, etc. ; (3) -^.nthout religious 
ceremonies ; (4) other social functions; (5) amusements ; (6) education; (7) 

medicine ; (S) maternity ; (9) sa-ving for odd times. 

But as many of the details above are essential to life (even for an unskilled 
labourer) we have no hesitation in saying that they are underpaid, and therefore 
underfed. The Nagpur labourers generalljr cannot ahord to use milk, the percentage 
expenditure being only *93 per cent, of his average earnings. When it is considered 
that the skilled and be-tter paid workers must on the -s^hole be using the greater per 
cent, of this, it goes -without sapng that the average mill hand rarely sees milk 
for days together. Of course, the Indian labourer in general stands no comparison 
-with his fello-w worker in other countries in the matter of consuming nourishing food. 
Here are certain figures which tell their tale :— 

In America. In Nagpur, 
lb. ibs. 

Fruits .. .. .. .. 200 0 

Milk . 500 6 

Vegetables., .. .. .. 420 IS 

Sugar .. ^. •• .. 63 4 

The diet of the Indian -worker is thus seen to be far less in quan-fcity than that of the 
world labourer in general and the quality' of -the food he eats is the lowest that can 
he imagined. The Central Pro-sdnces Government made certain enquiries during 
the year 1926-27 into the cost of li-ving of industrial labourers at two places, in 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore. The conclusion they arrived at is -that from bet-ween 
64 to 75 per cent, of the labourer’s income is spent on food articles. Consequently 
the underpaid labourers (lower unskilled) have to supplement their earnings by debt 
and begging. No s-fcatis-tics of the debt have yet been prepared, hut it is obvious 
that the very existence of the labourers d^ends upon debts. WTien we visited 
certain labour localities in Nagpur we came across not a single instance amongst 
them where there was not a huge burden of debt. In addition to this, some 
deduction has to be made from their already meagre income because of certain 
percentages that the jobber necessarily claims from them. In our enquiries, we 
were sorry to find that almost every labourer has to give a definite sum to the 
jobber, not only at the time of securing service, but even month by month. If they 
hesitate in paying this, they are discharged under some pretext or other. Of course 
it is very difficult to prove this state of "affairs, because the labourers are naturally 
extremely afraid to disclose this. "We are sorry we have to include this general 
indictment against jobbers in this our memorandum, but it is done -with the honest 
desire of impro-ving the lot of poor labourers. As a side issue of the present enquiry, 
we may suggest the following remedy, to put a stop to the practice. In the first place 
recruitment of labourers should not be in the hands of riie jobbers. Secondly the 
supervision work that they are given should constan-tly be changed, so that no 
ba-tch of workers remain under the same jobber for any considerable length of time. 
The details of this can be worked out in conjunction with millowners. 

Begging is not as rare as one thinks it to be on the surface of it. Leaving the 
millhands out of consideration, we may cite -the instance of scavengers, of whom 
quite a lot do this begging business. Before concluding our observations with regard 
to the underpayment of labourers, we should like to emphasise two important 
consequences, namely, general inefficiency of the labouring class, possessingnoenergy, 
vigour or initiative of any kind, their mental faculty being completely buried 
beneath the constant worry and anxiety of how to make both ends meet. Secondly, 
their gradual physical deterioration. The Municipal Health Report of Nagpur of 
1928 gives about 40 per cent, of dea-ths as due to general debility, which means 
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laothmg less ^- V^an that at least so much per cent of population is underfed, and 
consequently lacks in bodily vigour, and any resisting power to disease. It is 
indeed very difficult to say which is the cause and which is the effect, inefficiency of 
work, or inefficiency of wages. Before leavmg aside all discussion, the fact remains 
that the average industrial labourer is at present decidedly underpaid. 

General Suggestion. 

One particular, that we want to emphasise, is the absolute prohibition of night 
work for women, since it is injurious to their health, dangerous to their morality and 
leads to a neglect of family duty, and duties towards children. An exception to the 
above prohibition in favour of ginning factories is often claimed. If after deep 
deliberation such exception is granted, proper safeguards for the women’s health 
and moralit37' must first be guaranteed. 

It seems that there is no adequate inspection arrangement District and 
Government inspectors no doubt visit the factories and submit their report but to 
our mind Government ought to appoint non-official visitors, both male and female, 
on the lines of the jail visitors, in all factories, because it is there that the health 
of the workers, especially of women and children, is likely to be affected most. 


Before we conclude, we would make a few suggestions of a general character. 
In other places we have advocated extended educational facilities to the workers 
employed in the mills, factories and mines. But we would like that they should 
not be confined to initiation into the three R’s. The chief aim should be to 
enable the worker not only to take an intelligent interest in the work before him, 
but to get adequate knowledge of his rights, privileges and responsibilities. In 
short the object of the education should be to make him a useful self-respecting unit 
of society. Then it is futile to expect increased efficiency in a worker, unless his 
standard of living is raised. Higher standard of living will furnish him with an 
additional incentive to put forth his best effort. If the efficiency of the worker is 
to be maintained at a fairly high level, greater attention than hitherto ought to be 
paid to the improvement of his health. For this puipose provision ought to be made 
for sports and games. There should be also a system of compulsory medical 
examination of all workers at frequent and regular intervals. It should be possible 
to eliminate the wholly unfit or misfits. Co-operation should be encouraged among 
the workers and the advantage of co-operative system should be brought home to 
them, by practical teaching and demonstration. 


THE FACTORY OWNERS* ASSOCIATION. CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR, KHAMGAON (BERAR). 

I.—Recruitment. 

1. (i) Forty per cent, of labour is imported and 60 per cent, drawn from local 
sources. The labour is generally not of a migratory nature, but seasonal to the extent 
of 40 per cent. 

(ii) Causes of migration are surplus labour, more pay or wages 

(hi) Changes in recent years :—^Local men have learnt work requiring skill: im¬ 
portation of sltiUed labour is therefore reduced recently. Besides, more than 
efficient labour is available owing to general unemployment due to trade and 
industrial depression, 

2. (i) Percentage of labour coming from villages is 25 ; average duration of their 
service is four months in a year. This class of labour returns to the respective 
villages once and soon after the season is over and they find agricultural work there. 

(ii) Permanent force consists of fully paid servants to the extent of five to seven 
per cent, , 

3. (i) Skilled labour is partly recruited from amongst those at the door and 
pmtly,, by sending for them from different provinces and places. The unskilled 
labour, generally comes to the industrial centres to reside in the beginning of the 
sea^n. In case this and the local labour fall short of the demand, head-men are 

village in the neighbourhood for r^ruitment. 

>,? imiEoybrnentb ^ be suggested. 
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(iii) Public employment agencies, —(a) Desirability of establishing. —Not desirable. 

(b) Possibility of practical schemes. —Not needed. 

6. Recruitment for A ssam. —This must be checked as there is alreadv a shortage 
of labour in this province. 

7. XJnemployfnent —(i) Extent of character —^In the season, labour finds enough 
work, in fact, the demand for labour is greater than the suppb^ : the labourers 
return to their abode soon after the season is over and take up to agricultural or 
other work incidental to or connected with it. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by —(a) Retrenchment or dismissals. —^Necessity for 
these does not arise m the season. 

(b) Voluntary retirement, (c) Other causes. —Do not arise for the same reason. 

^ - (iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. —The recent introduc¬ 
tion of terminal taxation by the local bodies has increased the cost of production; 
in order to alleviate and remedy the distress, the railway freights as well as the 
indiscriminate taxation by local bodies ought to be reduced. 

(iv) Unemployment insurance. —Both unnecessary and undesirable. 

(v) Application of Ii\ternaiional Conventions relating to unemployment .— 
Absolutely unnecessary. 

8 (i) Average duration of employment—In any one year it is abour four months. 
The remaining period of eight months is occupied by the labour force in returning 
to their villages for other w’ork. Generally these people return back after the 
completion of the field work. * 


(iii) Absenteeism. — {a) Approximately 10 per cent, in the weekly paid staff alone 
and this is due to the employment in some other more paying vrork and two per 
cent, in the monthly paid one for the same reason. There is, as a rule, no absenteeism 
for reasons other than those stated above in the seasonal factories since the labourers 
are generally fully aware that the season is the only period when they must earn 
as much money as possible as will enable them to maintain themselves in the event 
of their failure to get any employment in the slack seasons. 


n.—staff Organization. 


12. (ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen .—Intelligent men and 
labourers generally take training under the experienced and skilled men and workers, 
and if they are found competent, they^ are promoted both in pay and in position. 

15. (i) Extent and character of work given on contract. — (a) The pressing of bales, 
filling in of bojas are works invariably given by contracts, (b) Stocking of kapas and 
ginning the same is done in some places by contracts. The approximate percentage 
of contracts is 95 per cent, and 10 per cent, respectively for {a) and {b). 

(li) Extent of sub-contracting .—Approximately 2 per cent. 

(ill) Control exercised over working conditions .—Specific provisions are put in the 
contracts rendering it obligatory on the part of the contractor or sub-contractor to 
employ labour and to make them work in accordance with the pi;o\Tsions of the Act. 

(iv) Effects .—^The work is facilitated and it is also found satisfactory. 


m.—Housing. 

16. Extent to which housing is provided. —(i) By employers .—^Ahout two per cent. 

(iii) By private landlords ,—About 28 per cent. 

(iv) By workers themselves .—^Abour 70 per cent. 

17. Facilities for acquisition of land for workers' houses .—Separate jplots are allotted 
in files by private landlords and by the municipal committees on a fixed rent and the 
labourers erect their huts thereon, 

18. Nature of accommodation provided in each class.~^lf) In relation to markers’ 
demands .—No demand. The owners provide accommodation of their own accord to 
facihfcate their work. 

(ii) Iw relation to best type from health point of view .—It is healthy in the houses 
provided by the employer and in the huts or houses of their own; but tlie same is 
not the case in respect of labourers in the dingy quarters of the town. 

, (iii) Provision made for lightings con^rvancy and water Satisfactory in 

the case of 18 (i) and inadequate in case 18 (ii) above. 
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19. Uiilizatton by workers of accommodation available. —To the full extent. 

20. Rent rates in various classes. —In the case of (16) (i) above, no rents are 
charged; in the case of (16) (iii) rent rates vary from 8 annas to Rs. 5 per month 
according to the class of accommodation selected by the workers. 


IV.—Health. 

23. No separate figures of birth-rate, mortality and infant mortality of workers 
are available; however, the following are approximate figures based on the past 
experience. 

(i) Figures of mortality. —Twenty per 1,000 of the total labour. 

(ii) Birth rate and infant mortality. —Birth rate is 5 per cent, and infant mortality 
2 per cent. 

Methods of registration. —^Municipal committees register births and deaths 
in their areas ; in villages and small towns, registration is done by the village officials 
and sanitation panchayat committees, respectively. 


(iv) Dietary. —Unsal diet is Jawar, pulses, vegetables and oils ; monthly cost 
varies from Rs. 6 to JRs. 15. 

(v) Physique. —Good and well built. 

24. Women doctors are not available, and therefore hardly employed in small 
industrial towns. Trained midwives and dais are generally employed in the public 
dispensaries to which factories contribute their quota of contribution and the labourers 
both male and female, are asked to take their full advantage. Certain appliances 
and Ayurvedic medicines and English ones are however kept in well managed 
factories. Recent activities of the Red Cross Society are appreciated ; they should 
therefore be encouraged specially on Ayurvedic lines. 

25. Extent to which medical facilities are utilized —(i) Generally.- —50 per cent, ap¬ 
proximately ; the rest prefer their own old ways, which are to a very slight extent 
connected with the A 3 nirvedic system. 

(ii) By women. 25 per cent, approximately; women do not like to take as much 
advantage as is provided for them; but the employment of trained dais seem to 
work better. 


28. (i) Control of temperature in factories. —-There is absolutely no necessity of any 
control of temperature in cotton ginning and pressing and other seasonal and small 
factories, which are themselves airy and well-ventilated. 

If any control is exericsed these industries which are in bud now will cripple 
down. A Bill to regulate temperature was introduced in 1926 in the Legislative 
Assembly, but it was not passed. A copy of representation on that Bill is herewith 
enclosed. (Annexure I.)* 

(ii) Control of humidificaiion in cotton mills. —^Reports so far received are satis- 
factory. 


30, Sickness insurance—Suitability of International Labour Convention. at 
all suitable and necessary. 

(ii) PossiHlUy of introducing other sysfews.—No other systems are possible at this 
stage of general depression in trade and in industry. 

(iii) How to meet difficulties arising from non-acceptability of Western medicine^ 
paucity of medical men, migration of labour, finance. —Ayurvedic and Unani systems 
should be introduced in place of Western medicines, men trained in them and the 
systems financed by the <S>vemment to the extent of 60 per cent., and by local bodies 
and employers to the extent of 20 per cent- each. 

31. Maternity benefits. —^No schemes exist in seasonal factories, and any legislation 
introduced to cover these factories will fail to have its desired effect. 

^ (ii) A Bill in this respect introduced in the Central Legislature in 1925 met with 
failure. In the C.P. Legislative Council it is referred to the select committee, (A 
copy of the representation on the C.P. Bill is herewith enclosed.) (Annexure II.)* 

(iii) No po^biiity of any legislation of the types referred to above, for reasons 
stated, in the representation. Report of Select Committee is awaited with interest. 


♦ Not printed. 
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V. ^Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 


32. ExUnt of welfare work, 

(i) By employers ,—No necessity arises in the factories which are seasonal, i,e,, 
working intermittently on an average for four months. In perennial factories some 
sort of welfare work is done. 

(ii) By other agencies .—-Municipal committees and Red Cross Society; baby 
shows-are annually held to educate mothers. 

33. In all big industrial centres, a branch of the Red Cross Society” is main¬ 
tained wherein Health Visitors have been appointed to look after the welfare of the 
public in general, and of the labour class in particular. 

34. (i) Provision for refresh^nents, shelters and creches .—Temporary sheds are 
erected for a certain class of -workers m big and well-managed factories. No creche 
is maintained as infants are not allowed in the ginning factory under section (19-A) 
of the Indian Factories Act 1911, as modified. 


35. Results achieved .—Death rate of infants is reduced by the acti-vities of the 
Red Cross Society ; workers in general are encouraged to build up a strong constitu¬ 
tion owing to w'restling matches, and communal feelings are soothed. 


37. Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and premature retirement .— 
Not at all desirable and positively impossible in the case of factories vrorking for a 
season only. 


Vn.—^Safety. 

43. Existing regulations in factories, mines, railways and docks, — Factories .—Quite 
adequate. 

45. Majority of accidents are due to the negligence on the part of workers, 

46. Accident prevention .—^Attempts are always made to act up to the provisions 
of Factories Act, and the rnles thereunder in this respect and in other directions 
possible, such as instructions to the workers of the dangers of machinery, constant 
supervision and incorporation of the necessary clauses iu the contracts, if any, in 
this respect. 


48. First aid and medical relief .—^Certain appliances are kept in big and well- 
managed factories, and medical aid is sought for from the municipal dispensaries 
or from private ones at the cost of the employer generally. 

49. Stringency of inspection and enforcement of regulations .—^The inspecting stafi 
enforces one regulation at one time and the other at another time; thus greater 
stnngency is observed in recent years, thereby causing unnecessa^ and frequent 
troubles and expenses to the management without doing any good in reality to the 

* employees. 


Vm.—^Workmen’s Compensatioiu 

51. Workmen's Compensation Act 

‘(i) Extent of use .—It is fully utilized. 

(ii) Comparison with extent of possible claims .—To the full extent as far as it is 
known. 

(iii) Effect on industry .—^Workers are generally not fully aware of the facilities 
of the Act, but they think that accident will pay them and therefore they make much 
of the accidents, with the result that the employers have to pay more in many cases 
due to ihe disinclination of the workers to rejom their work early, thus entailing an 
additional charge on the industry. 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value from workers' point of 
view .—Formation of Mutual Insurance Companies as the one in Bombay, viz., the 
Miliowners' Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., should be encouraged by the State 
as the use of insurance facilities is reduced by present high premium charge ; from 
the workers' point of view they will receive payments more re^arly and immediately 
to which they are entitled. 
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fv) Desirability of compulsory insurance by employers, —Compulsory insurance by 
employers is not at all desirable at this stage, as the same would impose too heavy a 
burden on the ahead}’ depressed industries; since all claims have been met with 
heretofore, the necessity for compulsory insurance does not arise. 


53. Suiiability of provisions, —^The present provisions in the Act are quite ade¬ 
quate, and they are working satisfactorily. They therefore need no amendment. 


IX.—^Hours. 

A.— Factories. 

55. Hours worked per week and per day. (i) Normal^ i.e., as determined by 
custom or agreement. —10 hours a day and 60 hours a week. 

(ii) Actual, i.e., including overtime. —12 hours a day and 72 hours a week in cases 
of certain exempted ■workers; as regards non-exempted ones, they are as described 
in ^i) above. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e., relation between hours worked and hours during which worker 
is on call. —^The same as described in (ii) above. 

56. Days worked per week. —Six days in the case of non-exempted workers and 
six and a half in the case of exempted ones. 

57. Effect of 60 hours* restriction. 

(i) On workers. —Generally satisfactory. 

(ii) On industry. —Restriction entails hardship on industry and increases the 
labour cost, and in consequence the cost of production, owing chiefly to the disincli¬ 
nation of the labourers to work honestly throughout the worlcing hours. 


59. For reasons stated in 57 and 58 above, the reduction in the present maxima 

is entirely undesirable. Besides, the present hours of daily and weekly work afford 
labourers sufficient time for rest, recreation and amusement every day and every week. 
If the reduction is enforced it will undoubtedly tell adversely on the several industries 
as the cost of production would increase to an undesirable and prohibitive extent. 
The Indian worker has a natural tendency to steal out a portion of his legitimate 
hours of work by whiling away his time elsewhere ; in order to keep the machinery 
fully attended the employers have to keep extra staff to replace these workers who 
are prone to leave work under one excuse or another. Reduction in the maxima is 
therefore deprecated. ^ 

60. Intervals, (i) (a) One hour’s interval in the mid-day; it exceeds in case the 
factories work by shift system. 

(6) The workers have, as a rule, no fixed timings for taking their meals as is the 
case in European countries, but different people have got their different timings, and 
as such the employer has unnecessarily to engage substitutes to suit their habits. 

(li) Under the present law, the employer has to give the workers compulsory 
periods of rest, and in addition to this he has also to give them further rest for his 
irregular habits; during these additional intervals the employer has to engage 
substitutes, and as such reduction of one hour’s rest to half an hour, as pro-vided for 
in section 21 (1) of the old Act of 1911, will be most suitable. 

(iii) Suitability of hours during which factory is working, —iJf the suggestion in 
No. (ii) above is carried, the present practice may be found suitable. There is abso¬ 
lutely no necessity of any other provision in the present law. 

(iv) Number of holidays given. —Over 20 in the seasonal and 55 in the perennial 
factories. 

61. (i) As a matter of fact, days of rest fall generally on the weekly bazaar days 
which are, in many places, days other than Sundays ; but very recently, the factory 
department of this province is taking objection to such holidays being granted in 
case they fall on days other than Sundays and thus disallows substitution of such 
weeldy holidays (other than Sundays and as notified to the department) thereby 
causing a good deal of trouble and inconvenience not only to the employer, but to the 
workers as well, as they would not be able to purchase rations at rather cheaper rates 
on the bazaar days in the event of the grant of Sundays as regular weekly holidays 
whereby the management will be able to substitute Sundays for any other days of the 
week for its business purposes. 

(ii) The law should therefore be suitably amended to provide for substitution of 
a substituied holiday (f the day other than Sunday) as termed by the department 
for the above purpose. 
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/AN <^oes not permit the substitution of a -weekly holiday under clause 

(0) of sub-section (1), section 22 of the Factones Act, if the manager has not given 
notice of the same previous to Sunday or the substituted holiday, whichever is earlier 
Tt^ amendment should, therefore, be of such a nature as to permit the manager to 
substitute the weekly holiday when the occasion demands, and mere earlier notice 
should not debar him from substitution which is essential for business purposes. 

An instance below will make the point clear: A factory, not working on any of 
the three days previous to Sunday, at the same time ha\nng no knowledge or possibility 
of its working on Sunday, receives on Saturday, Friday and Thursday sufficient stock 
for consumption on Sunday. The constituents in the factory also press for -working 
the facto^ to fimsh up work on Sunday to facilitate their further transaction. In such 
cases, which are not uncommon in seasonal factories, and much more so in the cotton 
ginning and pressing factories, the management cannot work the factory on Sunday 
as notice was not given, or, rather notice could not be given for want of knowledge 
of the possibility of working on Sunday, to the inspector to that effect pre\T.ous to the 
substituted day, which has in this case fallen earlier. With a view* to avoid such 
occurrences, an amendment of the clause is prayed for. 

^ Such an amendment when accepted will not only not come in the way of workers 
enjoying a weekly holiday, but it will facilitate business. 

Besides, y^orkers are not allowed by Government to work only for cleaning and 
for such other purposes on prescribed holidays in such factories where machinery is 
silent, and where these workers actually work less than 60 hours in a week. 

The amendment of the law is prayed for so as to enable the employers to take 
work from labourers not later than noon in case their weekly total hours of w^ork 
are below 56 hours. Such a provision is badly needed in seasonal factories which do 
not invariably work continuously for a w'eek round. 

62. Pro-visions m respect of exemption are quite adequate in the Act as amended 
by the Act II of 1922, and subsequently by the Act XXVI of 1926 ; but the Govern¬ 
ment have been too strict to grant even the necessary exemptions. The following 
instances will show that certain exemptions granted in certain provinces are not 
allowed in this province with the result that the factory management has alw'ays 
found it most inconvenient and troublesome, and in some cases impossible to observe 
the provisions of the law. 

The woi®lof persons employed in the engine room and in the boiler house is 
exempted in Burma from the provisions of Section 21, 22, 26, 27 and 28 of the Act, 
as this work is considered by that Government to be of preparatory or complementary 
nature, which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits laid down for the 
general working of the factories, and the work is intermittent and continuous produc¬ 
tion is necessary. 

The work of boiler attendants, engine drivers and persons employed in despatch¬ 
ing and receiving goods in all factories is also exempted in Bengal from the same 
provisions as those in Burma, viz., from the provisions of Sections 21, 22, 26, 27 and 
28 of the Act. 

In Bombay, exemption is granted to certain factories from the provisions of Section 
35 under first proviso thereof (w’hich was added in 1926) in respect of persons other 
•than children employed therein for definite periods laid dovn in the notice in accord¬ 
ance with Section 36 of the said Act. 

In Bengal, the ginning factories were exempted from the pro-visions of Section 22 
of the Act till the end of 1925. 

A recommendation by your Commission to the effect that exemptions should he 
g^nted on a more liberal scale will oblige the industries in general. 


96. (i) In industry. 


Xn.—Wages- 


Men. 
Rs. 2 to 3 
As, 10 to 14. 
Less 1 anna. 


Women, 

Nil. per day. 

As. 6 to 8 „ 

i anna less 


SkiUed 

* UnskUled .. 

Unskilled .. 

(Contract) .. .. (of the ordinary unskilled labour). 

(ii) In surrounding agricultural areas .—On an average 25 per cent, less than those 
in the industry. 

(iii) Difference between money mages and money value of all earnings ,—data 
available. 

104, Effect of wage changes on labour supply .—^With the increase in the wages, the 
supply increase. 
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105. Minhmmt wages —In the circumstances when industries in India have not 
become fully self-supporting, and they have to meet keen competition as well as 
cut-throat one, it would neither be advisable nor possible to have any statutory 
establishment of mimmum wages ; labour is also not yet trained to the level of having 
even primary education, and is moreover unorganized and illiterate. 

106. Deductions^ 

(i) Extent of fining. —Nil. 

(li) Other deductions. —Nil. 

(lii) Utilization of fines .—This does not arise. 

(iv) Desirability of legislation .—^Absolutely undesirable. 

107. (i) Periods for which wages paid. —Days, weeks and months, 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment .—Daily wages are rarely paid on the days for 
which they relate, but they are generally paid on the bazaar days. Weekly wages 
are paid on weekly bazaar days. Monthly wages are generally paid after 6 days, but 
before 12 days of the succeeding month. 

(lii) In view of the easy and regulax system, no legislation is desirable. 

(iv) If the wages, which amount to a negligible sum, are not claimed within a 
reasonable time, they automatically lapse to the management. 


109. (i) After bumper seasons, the monthly paid staff is either kept in service 
in the slack season or some rewards or bonuses are given to the extent of one month*s 
wage. Profit sharing schemes in the present circumstances between labour and 
industry are neither possible nor desirable. 

110. (i) and (ii) The question of annual leave does not arise in the case of seasonal 
factories. 10 to 15 days’ leave with full-pay is given to the monthly labour, whenever 
he is m need of it; sick leave with full-pay, half-pay or even without pay is granted 
as the occasion demands. Leave without permission is invariably treated as without- 
pay-Ieave and undue frequency in this regard results in dismissal. 

(iii) Extent of consequential loss to worker of hacklying wages —No data available. 

in. Desirability of fair wage clause in public contracts ,—On account of varying 
condition, in different concerns, this is not possible. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Employers .—The Factory Owners' Association, Central Provinces and 
Berar with its office at Khamgaon in Berar is an employers’ organization established 
in 1922 ; total number of factories enrolled in this association to this date is 225, 
and includes 140 ginning, 75 pressing, 2 textile and 1 cement factories and 140 oil 
mills from the district places and districts of Amraoti, Akola, Buldana, Chanda, 
Chhindwara, Jubbulpore, Nagpur, Nimar, Wardha and Yeotmal. The association 
therefore practically represents cotton industry and oil industry in general. 

There are also the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association, Kamptee, 
the Central Provinces and Berar Coal Mining Association, Chhindwara, and the 
Katni Lime Manufacturers’ Association, Katni. 

In almost every cotton centre in the Central Provinces and Berar pools of ginning 
and pressing factories exist. 

(ii) Employed .—^The Mechanical Engineers' Association, C.P. Berar and Bombay 
Presidency, in Akola and some trade unions of labourers in Nagpur. Of others : 
Not aware. - . ... 

118. Pffeci of organization on industry and conditions of work generally .—- 
Favourable to both and relations so far are cordial. 


XVI.—Law of Master and Servant. 

* 127. Effect of repeal of Workmen*s Breach of Contract Act —Adverse from the 
employers’ point of view as the control is lost. 

128. Types of contract commonly in use. —Ordinary, on general stamps or one anna 
stamp. 

; 129. Extmt io wMoh law is available and used for enforcement, 

(i) Cwil, — Xq a wary HttI® extent, but this law is ineffectual, 
f ^ " Wbt .aWaable.' 
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XVII.—Administration. 


134. dnternational labour organizations. —Such conventions as suit the Indian 
conditions have so far been ratified. They are, as a general rule, far in advance of 
thexonditions prevailing in India, and as such they should only be ratified in time to 
come as the conditions considerably improve. 

(ii) From the industrial point of view, their effect is burdensome. So far as labour 
is concerned, it is satisfactorj?-. 

13^. Factory legislation. 

(i) Adequacy of staff. —Adequate. 

(ii) Uniformity of administration %n different provinces. —Not uniform. Other 
provinces are more lenient to the imdustries in their respective provinces as is 
described in No. 62 above. This will also be clear after perusal of factory reports 
of different provinces. 

(hi) Rigour and efficiency of administration. —Rigorous and inefficient chiefly 
because one regulation is enforced at one time, and the other at another time as dis¬ 
cussed in Nos, 49, 61 and 62 above. 

Inspection by additional inspectors is most troublesome only because they 
have no real knowledge of the working conditions. Further, they hardly rely on 
employers ; such inspections, therefore, need discouragement. 

(iv) Prosecutions and their result. —Prosecutions are to a great extent sanctioned 
without any say thereon by the management, and much more so in the case of 
additional inspectors who hardly record their note in the inspection book kept in the 
factories ,* this results in the industry being unnecessarily burdened wnth the pro¬ 
portionately heavy fines. Inspecting staff is believed more than the management 
as the prosecution proceeds and the onus of proof lies solely on the managements. 
This state of affairs needs change. 

A note on the stringency of the present Act in respect of certain provisions is 
herewith enclosed. (Annexure IV). 


Annexure IV {referred to in question No, 139 (iv). 

Note on the stringency of the present Act in respect of certain provisions. 

With the amendment of Sections 3, 26, 35 and 36 of the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911, in 1922, a radical change has occurred. Small industries employing even 
less than 15 persons have been brought under all the provisions of the Act; provisions 
of Chapters IV and V and Sections 35 and 36 of the principal Act have been withdrawn 
with the result that at present Chapter IV and Sections 35 and 36 of the Act are applied 
to “all persons who are solely employed in any place within the precincts of a 
factory, not being a cotton reeling room or winding room in which place no steam, 
water or other mechanical power or electrical power is used in aid of the manufacturing 
process carried on in such factory, or in which such power is used solely for the 
purpose of moving or working any appliances in connection with the bringing or 
taking of any goods into or out of the factory.” Hours of work of men are to be 
prefixed, and register of all men and women, in addition to children, is to be kept 
up to date in the prescribed manner and in the prescribed form. 

All these amendments lave imposed a considerable hardship on the small 
industries in particular. 

It will»be a blessing on tlie small industries employing less than 50 persons, in 
case they axe exempted from the provisions of Section 35 and of Section 36 in respect 
of the despatch of notices to Government by insertion of a clause in the Act. 

As a result of the administrative difficulties in connection with Sections 26 and 35 
of the Act, as amended by the Act of 1922, provisions have been made in 1926, and 
the local governments have now been given power to grant exemption from the 
provisions thereof under certain conditions. These provisions have l^en freely used 
by the Government of Bombay, Bengal and Burma (as described in No. 62 of the 
List of Subjects of the Commission). The C.P. Government is, however, quite 
opposed to granting the very necessary exemptions. 

Even if these exemptions are granted, amendments of the original Sections 3 (2) 
and 36 of the Act will also be equally troublesome to the factory management. 
Re-insertion of Section 3 (2) in the principal Act or some such provision is urged 
upon in the Act as will exempt all persons working in the premises of the factory 
from the provisions of Chapter IV and of Sections 35 and 36. Such an amendment 
will undoubtedly reduce to a considerable extent the burden put on by the present law. 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT LABOURERS. 

The word labourers is used here for coolies (males and females), masons, 
timekeepers and mistries. There are thousands and thousands of coolies employed 
in this department and the mates and timekeepers are appointed to look after their 
work, and the mistries are appointed to look after the work of the masons. There 
is a very large number of coolies, mates, masons, timekeepers and mistries of 20 
or 30 years’ regular serv ice in the department but they do not get any kind of 
bonus or pension. They have to work for nine hours a day and sometimes more 
than that at the time'of urgent work, but they do not get overtime charges of 
work and no holiday is given to them. There is no sick leave. If any one fall 
sick, his wages are cut ofl and there is no certainty of work. They can be stopped 
from the service at any time by the ofiEicers, even if they are of 20 or 30 years’ 
regular service. 

Dmly Wages .—There are two sections of coolies. Those below 12 years of age 
and those above or about 12 years. Those above 12 years get higher rates than 
those below. Males get 7 annas and females 4 annas a day. Those below 12 years 
get less than 6 annas in proportion to their age. There are no facilities for the 
female workers. Nothing is paid by the department at the time of their delivery, 
but they are marked absent and they receive no wages till they attend their work. 
The masons get from 10 annas to Re. 1 8 annas per day : but the masonry work is 
very dangerous. At the time of constructing big buildings and bridges, death 
occurs and coolies and masons get injured while working, but nothing is paid to them 
and they are marked absent till they attend work again. If death occurs their family 
members do not get anything. If there is a right t^e of officer he pays one or two 
months’ pay, and in this way the coolies and masons are always in debt. 

The rates of daily wages of mates are not fixed. Some get 9 annas and some 
10 annas per day. Timekeepers and mistries get monthly pay. Timekeepers' scale 
is from IRs. 20 to Rs. 50 per month and mistries from Rs. 20 to 60. There is no 
certainty of service for these people. They may be of 20 or 30 years' regular 
service ; they are stopped at any time and when the work establishment fund is 
spent they do not get any allowance, even cycle allowance. There is no provident 
fund nor pension. They have to supervise the work of long roads within 38 
miles every day on cycle. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

PREFACE. 

This report has been prepared by Mr. S. P. Shah, I.C.S., Director of Industries, 
United Provinces, from material available in the Secretariat, and in the offices of 
various departments of this Government, and from memoranda supplied by the heads 
of certain departments. The time allowed for its preparation did not permit of the 
making of any special inquiries into matters on which information was not readily 
available. The report does not deal, except incidentally, with questions relating to 
railways and mines. Information about these will be supplied by the departments 
of the Central Government concerned. The report is, as far as possible, a statement 
of matters of fact. The Government should not be understood as necessarily 
committed to any expression of opinion or suggestion contained in it, unless where 
it is made clear that this embodies their considered conclusions, 

INTRODUCTION. 

!Che Proyinoe. 

1. General .—The United Provinces stretch from the plains of Bihar on the east 
to the plains of the Punjab on the west and .from the low mountain ranges of Central 
India on the south to the immense Himalayan barriers and submontane low-lying 
belt dividing British India from Tibet and Nepal on the north. Excluding the three 
Indian states (Rampur, Tehri and Benares) they cover an area of 206,000 square 
miles. In 1921, when the last census was taken they had a population of just over 
forty-five millions, (These figures compare very closely with those of the British 
Isles with its 12^,000 square iniles of area and, 46 imUtons of population). 

They form on© of the major provinces of India. In population and area, they 
approach cicely to Bengal and Madras, and in area to Bombay. They fall into four 
physically distinct tracts* viz.,, the Himalayan districts, the sub-Himalayan tract, 
©j^tensive, Gaa^tiCspi^ and a portion of the Vindhyan hill system of Central 
mdiar- Th^' .infertile and support a very sparse population. The 

Vlud&yto 'iafexfciie though better populated. The Gangetic 
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plain is very fertile and the density of the population per square mile rises from 512 
in the west to 559 in the centre and 718 in the east. The average density of popula¬ 
tion for the whole province is greater than in any other pro\'ince of India. ^ 

Historical .—Historically they are more important than the newer maritime pro¬ 
vinces which since the advent of British rule have in many directions outstripped 
them. It was in these provinces and the adjoining portions of the provinces of 
Delhi, Punjab and Bihar that v&dic culture grew up ; it was here that the mighty 
Indo-Aryan empires of old (Mauiya, Gupta and Harsha) rose to power and decayed. 
The founders of two great religions one of which (Buddhism) stiU claims the larger 
part of eastern and south-eastern Asia as its adherents were born in, and their early 
activities were confined to this area. Some of the most celebrated centres of Hindu, 
Jain and Buddhist pilgrimage—Benares, Pra 3 ^g, Ayodhya, Muttra, Kurufehetra, 
Hardwar, Kapilvastu, Gaya and the Himalayan shrines—are situated in this tract. 
Hindu mythology locates the centre of the tract under the s'way of Indo-Aryan 
culture in the small town of Bithur not far from Ca^vnpore ; this is very nearly the 
geographical centre of the present United Provinces. During the days of Muslim 
rule in India, this tract was the centre of Muslim power and Islamic culture in 
India Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and Deoband are easily the most renovnied names in 
the history of Muslim rule and culture in India. Even to-da^’’ this tract has, pro- 
portionately to its size and population, the largest number of universities in India, 
including the two which represent the efiort of the two great communiti^ to keep 
alive their distinctive culture and outlook. This bird’s eye view oi past history has 
been given as it has an important bearing on the economic and industrial structure 
of the United Provinces and therefore on the conditions and problems of labour 
engaged in industry and on plantations. 

Its mdustrial system. 

3. Industrial peculiarities .—^While the Gangetic plain renders the province one 
of the most important in India from the point of view of agriculture, it possesses 
some remarkable peculiarities which militate against its industrial progre^. Though 
its natural resources are immense, they are confined to the produce of agriculture and 
the forests. Mineral wealth is almost non-existent. The generation of hydro¬ 
electricity by Government enterprise is only a recent development, and in the main 
has yet to be harnessed for the benefit of industry. Though the vast and in the 
eastern districts congested population furnishes immense man-power, tradition, 
social custom and hereditary proclivities hamper industrial progress. The landed 
aristocracy has been indifferent to trade and industry. Even the middle class, 
which in other countries has formed the backbone of industry and commerce, has 
been numerically and financially weaker in the United Provinces than in some other 
provinces ; it has preferred to remain content with a livelihood derived from rents 
or service, and has for long tended to be disdainful not oifiy of manual labour but 
also of trade and industry. Labour is comparatively immobile and trained and stable 
industrial labour is scarce. Except in artstic handicrafts an industrial tradition is 
lacking. The important large-scale industries are, in the _main, in European hands. 
Banking is undeveloped. Mechanical engineers have still, to some extent, to be 
brought in from outside. The essential elements of an atmosphere favourable to 
industrial growth, especially indigenous enterprise-^oal or other source of cheap 
power, minerals, even good cotton, finance, engineering skill, tradition, aptitude and 
incentive, trained and stable labour—are still, broadly speaking, non-existent. 
In addition to these internal difSculties, there are still wider factors which hamper 
the growth of industries in the province, e.g., the start gained by other nations and 
even provinces, powerful vested interests and the lack of control over tanfis and 
currency. The growth of industry has all the same been considerable. During the 
years 1922 to 1927, the number of regulated factories rose^from 255 to 354 (i.e., 
nearly 39 per cent.) and that of factory workers from 72,545 to 88,319 (i.e., nearly 
22 per cent,). 

In cottage industries, especially in artistic handicrafts, the position is substantially 
different. Having for ages been the fountain-head of Indian culture, both ^ndu 
and Muslim, the tradition of artistic handicraft set and developed by the court and 
the aristocracy is still alive. The silks, brocades, embroidery, tarhasM (gold and 
^ver thread making) and brassware of Snares, the carpets of Benares and Mirzapur, 
the muslinsv silks and fine cloths of Man and Mubaxakpur, the jamdani fabrics of 
Tanda, the prints of Azamgarh, Lucknow, Earrukhabad, Agra, Muttra and Jahan- 
girabad, the carved ebony work of Nagina, the wood-carving of Saharanpur, the 
marble and alabaster work, dyeing and printing, dmrus and carpete of Agra, the 
furniture of Bareilly and the artistic bra^ware of Moradabad—all these are stdl 
living and in certain cases prosperous cottage industries employing thousands of 
men, women and children. Although the capricious vicissitudes of taste have given 
an encouragement to some and allowed others to reach varying stages of decay, 
the position of the cottage industries is still strong except in the case of plain 
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hand-weaving of cotton. That of several artistic cottage industries has been, if viewed 
broadly, almost steadily improving. Perhaps in no other province of India do cottage 
industries still occupy such a relatively important position in the total industrial 
system as the^j- do in the United Provinces and the adjoining tracts. At the 1921 
census the number of cottage workers was found to be nearly two and a half million 
(1*43 males and 0 -9 females). They were over 25 times as numerous as workers in 
factories. Leaving out the industries of the village artisans (pottery, shoes, agri¬ 
cultural implements and other simple rural needs) cottage industries produce an 
immense range of articles—both necessities and luxuries. Their organization is 
simple. ISTormaliy a small local financier advances money or material and buys and 
distributes the finished product. The system is suited to the condition and genius 
of the province, as the time devoted to such industries is often the spare time— 
usually seasonal—of agriculturists and their families. ^ Hired labour is seldom 
employed. The most important cottage industry is textiles, over 800,000 
souls being wholly or partly dependent on it. Wood-working and basket-making, 
metal working and leather industries come next in order of importance. 

The United Provinces used to have indigo plantations, but as in Bengal and 
Bihar, they were driven out of the field by synthetic indigo and other dyestuffs. 
The tea industry was introduced in certain hill and submontane tracts, but now 
survives only in the Dun portion of the district of Dehra Dun. This is the upland 
part of the valley bounded by the Himalayas and the Siwalik hills. These small 
tea plantations of Dehra Dun are now about the only plantations that remain in the 
United Provinces. A few sugar plantations exist in Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand 
divisions, but these would be more accurately described as better-managed and 
biggish private sugar cane farms than as plantations. Their labour is mostly local 
and not imported and it lives in the adjoining villages rather than on the plantations 
themselves. Mechanical agricultural appliances and other fom^ of organized capital¬ 
istic agriculture are not, as a rule, employed, and sugar-making factories are often 
owned and managed by persons other than those who cultivate the sugar cane. 

4. Industrial divisions .—^The United Provinces are essentially agricultural 
rather than industrial and commercial. The great mass of the people are simple 
peasants with few interests outside their village life. Only 106 out of every thousand 
live in towns. The portion of the population which is engaged in professional, 
industrial and commercial pursuits forms but a small fraction of the whole ; 767 
per mille are dependent for their livelihood on agriculture and only 162 on trade and 
industry. The essentially agricultural character of the province is further illustrated 
by the fact that though the pro’v’ince contains a large number of towns, the urban 
population (a little under 3,000,000) is divided between a multitude of petty town¬ 
ships and a few large cities, towns of medium size being comparatively rare. The 
smaller towns are either themselves largely agricultural or market towns almost 
entirely dependent on agriculture. Even among cities there is none without a con¬ 
siderable agricultural interest. 

Of the seven cities fi.e., towns with a population of over 100,000), two are altogether 
unimportant in the industrial system of the province, and four others are not so 
important as they might be judging from their age, historical associations and other 
circumstances favourable to industrialization. An individual account of the impor¬ 
tant cities and towns will be given later. 

Lea^dng out Cawnpore the western districts of the province are far more urban 
and industrial than the eastern. Taking the Meerut and Gorakhpur divisions as 
examples, the following figures which are fairly typical will illustrate this point:— 
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would not, however, be correct to think regionally in connection with the 
industries of the province, because unlike the conditions which obtain in Europe 
and America, industrialization in the Umted Provinces goes almost pavi passu wnth 
urbanization. Thus, while Cawnpore city has sixty-three factories and an industrial 
population of 32,142, the area round about Cawnpore has no industry to boast of. 
Giving to this tendency of industry” to concentrate in the towns, such towns rather 
than patches of the coun^^side including and surrounding such towns are the 
units of division to be considered. 

But important factories located in small unimportant towns are not unknown. 
It is only^ natural that some sugar and cotton ginning and pressing factories should 
be found in the rural areas ; but a glass factory in the small town of Bahjoi, a cotton 
mill in another similar town, Ujham, an engineering workshop at Roorkes are 
examples to prove that while concentration in the towms is the rule, exceptions to 
it exist. 

5. Industrial towns. Cawnpore. —^Though only a few decades old, this city domin¬ 
ates the industrial and commercial life of the pro\dnce. It is situated on the banks 
of the Ganges and at the junction of four important railw^ays (the East Indian 
railway, the Great Indian Peninsula railway, the Bombay, "Baroda and Central 
India railway, and the Bengal and North-Western railw’ay) and of two Grand Trunk 
roads (Calcutta to Peshawar and Bombay to Lucknow), and thus commands a veiy’' 
favourable situation for the distributing trade; in this respect it is, with the ex¬ 
ception of Delhi, probably the most important in northern India. Its industrial 
importance is not more than about 70 years old. It was originally an emporium of the 
raw cotton ^own in the Ganges-Jumna doah and in Central India, and the extrepot 
from which it was sent down by river to Calcutta. The first cotton mill in northern 
India was established here in Lord Elgin's time (1864). The Army Department of 
the Government had even before that set up a tannery and harness and saddlery 
factory which still flourishes. Round this nucleus has grown up the modern town. 
In 1921, it had a population of over two lakhs and was the second city in the United 
Provinces. It is not only a microcosm of the organized industry of the province ; 
it really dominates it. It can afiord to boast “ la sysUnie indusirielle et commercielle 
des provinces unis-c*esi moi.” Nearly 19 per cent, of the factories (including most of 
the largest-sized) are located there ; 37 per cent, of the factory-labour employed in 
the province earns its livelihood by w^orking in them. It has ten cotton mills, three 
woollen mills (one of which is the most fe,mous in India), numerous tanneries and 
leather-working factories, some engineering workshops, and numerous oil, cotton 
ginning and pressing, sugar-refining, distilling, chemicals, flour, hosiery and mis¬ 
cellaneous factories. Numerous banks maintain branches at Cawnpore It is the 
headquarters of the United Provinces Government’s Department of Industries and 
of the boilers and factories inspectorate. The two most important chambers of 
commerce (the Upper India and the United Provinces Chambers) and the most 
important labour union {mazdur sabka) have their offices there. It has the credit of 
possessing the tw'O largest industrial syndicates in northern India embracing various 
indu.stries (cotton, woollen, tanning and leather, engineering, sugar, electric supply, 
etc.). It has a progressive miinicipality and a statutory improvement trust charged 
with the duty of opening up congested areas, and guiding the future development 
of the city along modern hygienic lines. The city possesses numerous educational 
institutions, including the foremost institutions for agricultural and technological 
research and teaching in the province. It is the only city in the United Provinces 
with an electric or in fact any tramway. In industrial importance it eclipses all the 
older—^though historically far more" famous—-cities (Benares, Lucknow, Agra, 
Allahabad, Bareilly) and towns. 

Lucknow has a cotton mill, a paper mill and the East Indian railway workshops ; 
it has also a distillery, a sugar refinery and a flour mill. But the total number of 
factories and the strength of labour employed in them are as nothing compared with 
those at Cawnpore. Yet it is difficult to see why Lucknow should have lagged so 
far behind. It had already become British Indian territory before Cawnpore started 
on its industrial career. It had for nearly a century been the capital of the namah- 
wazirs of Oudh, and was thereafter the capital of the province of Oudh. When Cawn¬ 
pore was no more than an agricultural village, Lucknow was already a very important 
city with flourishing cottage industries. It too is situated on the banks of a river in 
a healthy and very fertile tract., It is only 45 miles from Cawnpore. and as regards 
road and railway communications, can almost rival Cawnpore. As regards cheap 
labour supply, it is even more favourably situated^ The capital of‘one of the two 
provinces, it holds many of the United Provinces Governments departmental and 
secretariat offices. It has, however, been content to leave to Cawnpore the leading 
role in the commercial and industrial life of the United Provinces, Nevertheless, as 
was to foe expected, its cottage industries are more important than those of Cawmpore, 
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That it possesses the only school of arts and crafts and the only college oi music is 
appropriate ; the situation of the technical school there is only an accident due to 
the fact of the railway workshops being there. 

Agra, the renowned capital of some of the mighty Mogul emperors has, with the 
exception of four cotton mills, no large-scale industry to boast of. But in the field 
of cottage industries, especially in artistic handicraft, it can challenge any other town 
in the United Provinces. Agra durries (cotton carpets) and carpets marble, stone, and 
alabaster work, artistic jewellery, gold and silver embroidery, dyeing and printing 
and leather-%vorking—are cottage industries w^hich enjoy a reputation extending 
beyond the borders of the United Pro\*inces. 

Benares, the most important centre of Hindu pilgrimage in India, resembles 
Agra in many ways. Of large-scale industry it has nothing more than a medium-sized 
cotton spmning and weaving miU. But for varied cottage industries, it outstrips even 
Agra. Its silks and brocades and brassware are world-famous. It has numerous 
factories for the manufacture of gold and silver thread and kalabattu. Its em¬ 
broidery is still famous. There are some small factories for the manufacture of 
alumimum ware. At Shivpur (about five miles from Benares) there are two hemp¬ 
baling factories. It had an extensive industry in toy-making which is now decadent. 
Its stone work commands more than a local market. The Hindu Univeristy of 
Benares maintains a well-equipped engineermg college and workshop. The millions 
of pilgrims and hundreds of tourists who visit it help to maintain a busy trade in the 
products of the local cottage industries. 

Bareilly lies at the junction of the East Indian railway with a branch of the 
Kohilkhand and Kumaun railway, which places it in command of the produce of the 
United Provinces Government’s Himalayan forests. It is therefore naturally the 
most important wood-working centre in the United Provinces. It possesses a rosin 
and turpentine facto^, formerly owned and managed by the United Provinces 
Government but now in the hands of a private joint-stock company in which Govern¬ 
ment still hold a very large interest. The only large-scale match-making factory in 
the province (with a daily capacity of 1,500 gross which it is proposed to raise to 
about 5,000) is at Bareilly. Government had established a bobbin-making factory 
there, but the bobbins could not stand in competition with imported ones, and this 
factory is now out of the field. There is a kattha-extracting factory, and within a 
short distance of the city a medium-sized workshop owned and managed by the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun railway. The furniture industry of Bareilly supplies a 
large proportion of the needs of the United Provinces, but the whole of it is carried 
on on cottage lines, and most of the villages on the outskirts of the city also get 
some emplo>Tnent in this industry. The provincial wood-working institute and the 
wood technologist’s office are both located there. 

Allahabad (or rather Naini, a few miles from Allahabad) has two glass factories, 
of which only one is of importance. Allahabad has also two sugar refineries and a 
number of printing presses including the United Prorinces Government Press. 
There is also a biggish flour mill. Otherwise, its industries are negligible. 

The important cantonment town of Meerut—though a city—has little industrial 
importance, except for a roller flour mill. 

Among the medium-sized towns, Moradabad, Saharanpur and Mirzapur and a 
few others need mention. Each has a cotton mill; and Sahaianpur has also a flour 
mill and a tobacco factory. Each has one or more specialized cottage industries. 
Moradabad brassware is famous; Mirzapur has carpets, simple brassware and lac 
and shellac : Saharanpur goes in for woodcarving. Dehra Dun with its tea-plantations 
and the factories working in conjunction with them is a growing town, but its pros¬ 
perity is due rather to its mild climate than to its tea industry. Jhansi and Gorakhpur 
have large-sized railway workshops. 

Among the smaller towns, the pride of place goes to Hathras in Aligarh district. 
At the junction of the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, this town with a population of a little under forty thousand boasts 
of three cotton spinning nulls some ginning and pressing factories and a small 
engineering workshop to serve the needs of the local mill industry. 

Other industrial areas,—Cotton ginning and pressing factories are dotted all over 
the cotfc<m growing areas of the province. There are sugar-cane crushing or refining 
factories at Carapore, Unao, Lucknow, Rosa, Hlibhit, Allahabad and in the Gorakh¬ 
pur district; "l^ere are also a few rice milling factories. Cotton ginning an d sugar 
and rice factories are seasonal/* Of the twenty-one oil mills in the province, ten 
are iit Cawnpore city. Apart from the railway workshops at Jhansi, Lucknow, 
Izatnagar (near Bareilly) there are a few engineering workshops and 
'being the Empire Engineering Company at Cawapore and the 
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Canal Foundry at Roorkee. Besides the two glass factories at Allahabad, there are 
important glass factories at Bahjoi and Balawali, and smaller glass works at Firozabad 
and a glass factory at Shikohabad. Cawnpore has two brushivare factories and Ghazi- 
pur has a Government opium factory. Considering the forest resources, there are few 
saw-mills. There is one sandalwood oil extraction factory. The printing industry 
(with sixteen presses under the Factories Act and a labour force of about 4,000) is 
of some importance. Flour mills, ice factories, wrater and electric supply stations, 
dairy, bone-crushing mills—such miscellaneous factories will be found dotted all 
over the province. There is even one small scale but prosperous steel-rolling factory 
at Cawnpore. A new arrival in the industrial field is a factory for making Hume 
pipes. 

6. Centres of cottage industries. —^The location of some of the cottage industries 
has already been described. Hand-weaving of cotton is still the most important of 
these but it is gradually declining. In 1921, cotton spinning, sizing and w^eaving 
supported 820,000 souls. It has no particular location, though certain centres(Mau, 
Mubarakpur, Tanda, Muzafiamagar, etc.) enjoy more than mere local renowm and 
custom. .fe. the hills, hand-weaving of cotton, wool and hemp is still extensively 
carried on, though here too the powerful competition of the mill-made product has 
begun to be felt, and with improved communications is bound to grow acute as time 
passes. The essential character of Bareilly cotton carpets and furniture, Moradabad 
and Benares brassware, Mirzapur carpets, Benares, Mau and Azamgarh silks, Agra 
marble work zardozi, carpets and durries, Cawmpore durries and tents, etc., as cottage 
industries has already been mentioned. Firozabad glass work is also carried on on 
cottage lines. Kanauj and Jauupur still carry on their age-old ** scented oils ” 
industries. The manufacture of chewing tobacco is a considerable minor cottage 
industry at Lucknow. Mrzapur still supplies a good deal of the requirements of 
stone and ballast. 

7. CharacterisUcs of cottage industries. —^The chief characteristics of cottage 
industries in the United Provinces are that in general they are not on a capitalistic 
basis and that the workers usually have a subsidiary occupation; this normally is 
agriculture. Though they provide a large population with their livelihood, there are 
fewT w’-age-eamers. The worker and other members of the family irrespective of age 
or sex supply all the labour needed. The buying of raw materials and the disposal 
of the finished goods are also matters in which the whole family share. It is true that 
the usual agency is, in both cases, a middleman; co-operative effort has been tried 
f>ut has, broadly speaking, not yielded satisfactory results. But the noteworthy point 
is that little hired labour is employed- Not that it is unknown, but that from the 
point of view of industrial wage-earning labour, the proportion is insignificant. The 
training up of labour is on the traditional informal apprenticeship system and is 
usually confined to relatives and castemen. 


The Background. 

8. In an essentially agricultural province wrhich relies for even its small factory 
labour {86,531 in 1928) mainly on landed or landless agriculturists, agricultural 
conditions must form an essential background to any picture of labour conditions. 
A glance at it is necessary to a correct and S 3 rmpathetic understanding of the 
picture. 

9. Land-tenures, —So far as the United Provinces are concerned, there are three 
parties to be considered, the landholder {zamindar), the tenant and the labourer. 
These three classes, however, often merge; a man may be both landholder and tenant, 
or both tenant and labourer, or in rarer cases landholder, tenant and labourer, in 
relation to different plots of land. The first is the person who pays direct to Govern¬ 
ment the land revenue assessed on the land, the tenant is the person who holds the 
land on a lease from, and pays rent to, a landholder. The agricultural labourer works 
on a tenant’s or landholder’s land in return for wages, l^rge landholders are few 
except in Oudh^ According to an enumeration made in 1920, ?03 paid revenue of 

20,000 or more; the total number of those who paid Rs. 5,000 or more was 889. 
At the 1921 census just over 800,000 persons (including families and dependants) 
were returned as landholders. These figures show strikingly that though a consider¬ 
able area is held by a few large landholders, especially in the province of Oudh, the 
province is, in the main, one of small proprietors. With each successive generation, 
landed property becomes further and further sub-divided, and in consequence 
individual shares go on getting reduced in value. The tenant—the middle class 
of agricultural economy—^is the real backbone of the agricultural population; he 
constitutes by far the largest section of it. Including cultivating proprietors, the 
number of tenants, their families and dependants returned at the 1921 census was 
twenty-nine millions. The holdings are generally small scattered; only in the 
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western districts do they, as a rule, approach, considerable dimensions. Nearly all 
castes practise agriculture, but the Jats of the western districts, Kurmis of the central 
and eastern ones, and Kachhis in the eastern ones are the best farmers. Brahmins 
and Thakurs usually make poor agriculturists. The labourer is of far less economic 
importance ; the total number in 1921 was four millions. The tenant outnumbers 
him by more than seven to one. (The proportion in England and Wales is 1 : 3*6). 
Less labour is used because the cultivator of the ordinary small holding relies 
labour largely on himself and his family and comparatively little upon 
hirelings. Owing however to the operation of two causes (increased demand and 
reduced supply) the agricultural labourer’s lot is improving. In 1911, thirty-seven 
out of every thousand labourers were also tenants ; in 1921, the figure rose to 
sixty-six. 


10. Competition between land and industry. —Agriculture steadily grew more and 
more lucrative between 1911 and 1919 especially during the war. Even though in 
the succeeding years the high water mark of 1919 has not been maintained, the ebb 
has hot been considerable. But the progressively lucrative character of agriculture 
m not the sole explanation of the rising proportion of “landed ” labourers. The 
/ V 5? (even as a tenant) confers a prized social status, and the labourer 

(whether agricultural or industrial) yearns for it. Hence the land-hunger which, 
especially in the congested portions of Oudh and the eastern districts of the province, 
sornetimes leads to the payment of heavy premia (called nazrana or salami) for se- 
cimng footing as a tenant. Hence also the constant tendency of even industrial 
labour to go back to the land.” Such labour must, in the nature of things, be and 
remmn uns^ble. Its hankering to save must affect its standard of life in the industrial 
problems of impermanence, excessive turnover, uneven sex-ratio and 
its consequences, health, medical treatment, dietary, education and “ higher living ” 
in regard to industrial labour have all to be viewed against the background of this 
ambition to return to the land. 


point is the effect which the lucrativeness of agriculture has 
"tlie recruitment of emigrant labour, especially for industry, 
the exception of a slight setback in 1911, the rise in the price of agricultural 
produce has been progressive. During 1918 and 1919 prices flared up all of a sudden. 
fS:!- ^^sein s:^Tnpathy, but as usual prices have completely 

outetripped bo^^ in the race. Throughout the province, the cultivator has consider- 
tom ^be last twenty years, though it is not now as good as 

1 as in 1919. This has necessarily affected industries. Apart from a certain degree 
Of conservatism and immobility innate in the Indian social structure, the lucrativeness 
labour back from migrating to the towns, even though higher 
ges for bom industrial and domestic labour are offered in the towns. Owing to 
tms reason the industrial centres have naturaHy had to rely for their permanent and 
sem-permanent labour in non-seasonal industries on those parts of the province in 
pressure of population on land agriculture is not so lucrative as 
than labour in industry. This will be discussed in 
Sii the chapter on Recruitment " sources of labour." Here it 

to show that the eastern districts of the province—Gorakhpur, Benares 
dmsions are the most congested and are therefore the most fruitful 
recruiting ground for emigrant labour. It is in these districts that land-hunger is ■ 
prevented caiatal from being invested in industrial 
™V ^ to the eirtent known in the western districts. The general level of 
wages both urban and rural is also lower in the eastern districts than elsewhere. • 

pop«/afio« on lani.~Xn paragraph I have been given figures of the 
dfe«rL population ]^r scLuare mile in the western, the ceni^ and ^e eastern 

density is greater than in any other province 
^ P^-pGr it IS icss tliEii IB Cither England or Belgium (a country where 
siSarl*° holdings, agricultural conditions are to soSi extent 

United Provinces have no equivalent to the large masses of people 
and dependant on the professions, commence 
Iv ^ ^cfe (hdls, ravines and tisar land) are infertile and sparse- 

ly populated. There are also the forests—mostly unpeopled—which cover 14 000 
Kh? V"- one-eighth of the total area. Evfn the^S coS^Zed ^th 

a h^^^ ^ cultivating family about five and 

IwldMgp in the western districts are larger than those in the 
^nt^ and these are larger than those in the eastern ones. After making an a llnwAn 

It has be^ estimated that the average holding in the western districts is six and a 
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haH acres ; while in the eastern, it is three to four acres (four in Gorakhpur and Baisti 
Azamgarh), and even this is more scattered than in the west. Tiny plots 
SKuated all over the home-village and adjoining villages are the normal condition in 
the east. Unlike the small holdings in the countries of Western Europe, small-fann 
agriculture in the United Provinces is, as a rule, of the " extensive t}rpe, though 
intensive farming by certain agricultural castes is not unknowm in the western 
districts. 

12. T/ie foundation of efficiency of hidustrial labour. —^This fact, viz., the far 
greater pressure of population on land in the eastern districts leading to emigration 
to other parts of the province and to other provinces and countries has to be borne 
in mind in connection with the efficiency of industrial labour. ^Vhatev'er the ultimate 
xenons—cynological or climatic or both—^the rural population in the west is physi- 
cany superior and mentally better equipped than in the east. There is more education, 
capital and enterprise ; the contribution to the army is also much greater. The 
climate is not so higffiy enerv’-ating ; there is an intensely cold and dry winter ; the 
ymmer though hot is dry and not so relaxing. Unfortunately for indust^" it has, 
m the main, to rely on the eastern and central eastern districts for the recruitment of 
industrial labour. 

13. AliaynaMve occupations for surplus cultivators and for industrial labour. —The 
United Provinces used to have numerous cottage industries, and these used to pro\dde 
alternative occupations—often of a seasonal character But with the steadv' and sure 
competition of large scale industry helped by improved communications, these have 
been declining. Sugar-making and hand-weaving are the two chief cottage industries 
which have steadily declined in this manner. In one of the main subsidiary industries, 
hand-weaving, only eighteen in every 10,000 cultivators and eleven in every 10,000 
held labourers are also hand-weavers. Even in smiths' work, etc., the proverbial 
economic self-sufficiency of the village is daily going down. The same conditions 
are reflected in the industrial centres. Subsidiary occupations are almost non¬ 
existent there • even the womenfolk do little in this way besides cooking, washing, 
and oyer similar domestic work. Simple household work like plain tailoring, 
embroidery, crochet work, etc., is almost unknown.. 

14. Health and education. —^The overwhelming majority of the rural population 
is used to ignorance, poverty, disease and ill-health. Only 3'7 per cent, of the po;pula- 
tion was literate even according to the low standard (capacity to read and write a 
simple letter) adopted at the 1921 census. Among the rural population, especially 
in tiie classes from which industrial labour is drawn, the percentage even of mere 
literacy is much lower. Simple vocational training—the use of carpenters' and 
smiths’ tools—^is almost non-existent. The death-rate (though lower than of five 
other major provinces) is about twenty-eight per mille—almost 150 percent, more 
than in the United Kingdom. Serious diseases are endemic in some parts, and 
unce^ingly take a heavy toll of life and energy. Malaria, small-pox, plague, cholera, 
enteric, dysentery, and tuberculosis—^to mention only the leading diseases, some of 
which seasonally break out in an epidemic form and in some districts are almost 
perennially endemic, involve a huge loss of efficiency and output even when 
they do not prove fatal. The standard of life too is much lower. All these facts— 
ignorance, poverty, dirt and disease—^have an important bearing on the quality 
and conditions of industrial labour even in the towns. The labourer's outlook is 
extremely narrow and produces in him an attitude to look upon bis lot as one 
ordained by the fates and therefore not capable of much improvement by his 
^personal exertion, Su:h a cramped outlook on life and fatalism help to 
perpetuate in the industrial centres the conditions which obtain in the rural 
areas and seriously handicap the reforming efiorts of Government, the employers 
and private organizations. 

15. Caste. —The system of caste has also an important bearing on the problems of 
industrial labour,. Castes are to a large extent vocational and for a man of one caste 
to do the work normally done by other castes usually involves a sense of social 
degradation. Hence the recruitment of labour for industries and plantations normally 
tends to be conflned to those castes which have for generations been engaged in the 
branch of industry in question or to the lower castes which have always furnished their 
quota for all forms of labour. It is true that the rigidity of the caste system tends to 
break down in the different environment of an industrial centre and that the system 
as a whole is getting lax. But no study of industrial labour conditions in India can 
yet afford to rule caste out of consideration. The castes which normally supply 
labour for industries and plantations have been discussed in a note (appendix I). 
A table showing the percentages of the labour employed in a representative cotton 
mill at Cawnpore has also been given. 
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The fact that in a particular industry different stages are still in the hands of men 
of different castes has an important bearing on the relations between the various 
groups engaged in the industry. Purely industrial questions often tend to tahe the 
form of disputes between castes or communities. These sometimes take an acute 
shape not warranted by the nature of the difference if viewed from a purely industrial 
standpoint. 


I.—Recrnitmeni 

1. Of the three types of industries in the province only one—the western typo 
on factory lines—relies entirely on hired labour. Cottage industries and those of 
the village artisan are in the main carried on by the workman's own labour and that 
of his family. Certain cottage industries, especially some of the artistic ones, employ 
a little hired labour. 

Factory labour is still, generally speaking, drawn directly from^ the villages, and 
only to a small extent from the industrial towns. A large majority of the factory 
workmen drawn from the villages are small agriculturists, or surplus inembers of 
agricultural families ; or agricultural labourers, cottage workers, or artisans, with 
whom agriculture is a subsidiary occupation. They are attracted to industry with 
difficulty, and usually retain a constant desire to go back to the land or to their 
village as soon as they have made a little money or the reason which led them to 
enter the ranks of factory labour has disappeared. The proportion of workmen of 
rural origin who have severed their connection with their village and with agriculture 
is small. These are usually skilled workers in the important centres of factory 
Industry. 

(i) The reasons which lead to migration to industrial centres are numerous, but 
the following are among the chief. Owing to the progressive sub-division of holdings 
the share of land held by the vrorkman or his family may be too small to support them. 
Ejectment from the h'olding for various reasons may render migration necessary, 
especially in the congested parts of the province where the competition for land is 
very keen. The workman or his family may have an ambition to effect improvements 
in the ancestral holding or to rise, in the social scale by adding to it, and he may 
therefore venture out to seek his fortune abroad. A friend or relation engaged in a 
factory or a recruiting a^ent may hold out the prospect of more remunerative employ¬ 
ment than can be had in the village. The cottage worker may find himself hard 
pressed by the competition of organized industry, and may either give up his here¬ 
ditary occupation and confine himself to agriculture or migrate to an industrial 
centre and take up work in a factory doing work related to his ancestral occupation. 
Domestic troubles may force a man to leave home. Landless labourers, illegitimate 
sons and those who for various reasons are ostracized by the village society may find 
themselves compelled to leave home ; and some of them take up work in factories. 
Temporary causes, like a failure of the rains or damage to the crops, may also lead 
to temporary migration. 

Migration of four types may be considered : (1) Internal migration within the 
province ; (2) immigration into the province ; (3) enaigration to other provinces, and 
(4) emigration abroad. 

(1) Every district shows some migration of this type to the nearest industrial 
centre, but its extent is small. The chief districts which gain from this type of 
migration are Cawnpore and Dehra Dun. At the 1921 census one of the particulars 
recorded about each person was the district of his birth. About half the population 
of Cawnpore city were then found to be immigrants, 5*2 per cent, from the rural 
parts of Cawnpore district, 24-3 per cent, from adjacent districts, and 18*3 per cent, 
from elsewhere. Cawmpore city had the largest immigrant element of all the cities 
and towns. This was almost entirely due to the opportunities for business and 
emploj-ment in industrial and business concerns in that city. The chief districts 
which send emigrants to Cawnpore are the adjoining districts of the province of 
Oudh and the districts of the Allahabad, Benares, and Gorakhpur divisions. A table 
abstracted from the last census report shows details of the immigration from various 
districts into Cawnpore. 

Dehra Dun attracts numerous classes of immigrants, including labourers for the 
tea gardens, especially from the neighbouring districts. A good proportion of 
immigrant labourers from the neighbouring districts are seasonal and not semi¬ 
permanent immigrants. Dehra Dun does not attract many immigrants from the 
most eastern districts of the province. But the eastern districts of the provinces 
of Oudh furmsh a good deal of labour for the tea gardens, and this, as is proved by 
the fairly high pn^rtion of females, is semi-permanent (see following table for 
all classes of imnrigmnts)- 
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Details of emigration from some of the United Provinces districts to Cawnpore and 
Dekva Dun districts, 1921 


From districts of 
emigration. 

To Cawnpore district. 

To Dehra Dun district. 

M^les. 

Females. 

Per cent, 
of 

females 
to males 

Males. 

Females. 

Per cent, 
of 

females 
to males. 

(I) Agra • 

1,400 

896 

57 

254 

221 

88 

(2) Fanukhabad 

4,197 

4,527 

112*5 

90 

63 

66*6 

(3) Etawah 

3,518 

3,069 

85*7 

117 

22 

20 

(4} Fatehpur .. 

5,631 

10,4SO 

189 

51 

15 

30 

(5) Ham4rpur .. 

2,969 

6,128 

200 

91 

1 

1*1 

(6) Jaunpur 

1,127 

818 

72*7 

79 

49 

57 

(7) Azamgarh ,. 

1,066 

381 

38 

84 

48 

58*8 

1 (8) 'Saharanpur 

168 

77 

47 

6,922 

3,391 

48*5 

(9) Meerut 

334 

168 

50 

1,289 

513 

41 *6 

(iO)'Bijnor 

84 

57 

70*5 

2,585 

1,187 

48 

(11) Garhwal .. i 

81 1 

22 

25 

4,583 

1,211 

26*6 

(12) TehriState.. | 

— 1 

— 

— 

3,768 

1,690 

45*9 

(13) Lucknow .. 

3,850 

3,166 

78*9 

547 

181 

37 

(14) Unao .. i 

12,146 

9,266 

75 

26 

12 

46 

(15) Rae Bareli .. 

4,297 

2,600 

65 

425 

254 

62*5 

(16) Hardoi 

2,170 

1.749 

85 

143 

33 

21*4 

(17) Fyzabad .. 

1,343 

711 

53-9 

342 

205 

57 

(18) Gonda 

1,301 

554 

42*3 

411 

223 

50 

(19) Sultanpur -. 

1,993 

1,050 

50 

519 

304 

60 

(20) Partabgarh.. 

2,225 

1,719 

85 

575 

423 

70*2 

(21) BaraBanki.. 

1,716 

930 

52-9 

785 

435 

55 


(2) Immigration into the province is small and can be ignored- At the last 
census only 0*9 per cent, of the population recorded their birthplace as being outside 
the province, and a large proportion of these were ^migrants due to marriage or to 
military and other non-industrial service. The province does not rely upon immigrant 
labour for its industries or plantations. 

(3) Emisraiton to other provinces .—^The 1921 census showed that the number of 
persons born in the province who were living in the more distant parts of India 
(excluding'adjoining districts of other prorinces) was 623,000 males and 202,000 
females. Of these Bengal accounted for a Httle over 40 per cent.,^ Bihar 14'5 per 
cent., Bombay a little under 14 per cent., the Central Provinces a little over 12 per 
cent., Assam a httle under 10 per cent., and Burma a little under 9 per cent. Enugra- 
tion is chiefly from the Goraklipur and Benares divisions and from the adjoining 
districts o’f the province. Emigration of industrial or plantation labour is almost 
entirely to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Assam and Bombay. 

Miss Broughton calculated on the basis of the 1921 census figures that 19-8 
per cent, of skilled and 11*5 per cent, of unskined workers in the Bengal factories 
were immigrants from the United Provinces, the actual figures being about 36,000 
skilled and 68,000 unskilled labourers, Emipation to the mines of Bihar and Omsa 
accounts for a small fraction of total emigration, only 981 skilled and 1,056 unskilled 
workers when the census was taken. In the Tata works at Jamshedpur, 1,312 
skilled (14 -2 per cent, of the total) and 240 unskilled workers were United Provinces 
men. The emigration of labour to Assam is controlled by Act VI of 1901. Recruit¬ 
ment is permitted from the four divisions of Gorakhpur, Benares, Fyzabad and 
Jhansi, and from three districts of the Allahabad division. The average annual 
emigration for the last ten years has been about 4,000. The emigrant labour for 
*Assam either goes to the tea gardens, or takes to mi^elianeous employment. No 
statistics are available to show the extent of migration of industrial ■workmen to 
Bombay, but it is a well-known fact that a good deal of 13ie labour employed in ibe 
textile mihs of Bombay is drawn from the United Provinces. Some mill Ipcalities 
in Bombay alre named after the locahti^ in the United Provinces from which the 
workers mriginafiy emigrated to work in the Bombay mills. 
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(4) Since the enactment of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 the c^nigration 
of unskilled labour to foreign countries is controlled. Hence emigralion to the 
colonies has been considerably curtailed. During the decade 1901 to 1911 such 
emigration from the United Provinces amounted to about 180,000. The'extent of 
it from 1911 to 1921 is not kno%vn. United Provinces men rarely go to Ceylon, 
but the eastern districts of the province send emigrants to the Malay countries. 
The proportion of labourers among such emigrants is, however, small. They are 
more usually petty tradesmen, pedlars, watchmen, and so forth. 

(li) The chief districts from which emigration takes place are Gorakhp^ir, Azam- 
garh, Basti, Benares, Ghazipur, Bailia, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, Allahabad, Fyzabad, 
Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Kae Bareli and Bara Banki. These are all among; the most 
congested in the province. The important centres which attract these emigrants 
are the industrial towns, chiehy Cawnpore, the Dehra Dun district, the coal mines ’ 
and iron and steel works of Bihar and Orissa, Calcutta and its environs, Assam, 
Burma, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Malay colonies and states. 

The general causes which lead to emipation have already been described. Those 
which give rise to particular streams of migration are di&cult to define. Local labour 
is sometimes not suitable for a particular tj^pe of work, and this fact often, leads to 
migration from the^ nearest most suitable area This is the reason why the immigrant 
tea garden labour in Dehra Dun district is to a large extent drawn from* Uie eastern 
districts of Oudh but very little from the still more congested easternmost; districts 
of Ihe province. The successful career abroad of a pioneer emigrant sets an example 
which many others follow when circumstances compel them to leave their ancestral 
homes. A case is known in which an emigrant made a large fortune in Burma and 
thus^ brought about—in some cases assisted—emigration to that province on a 
considerable scale. In another case a pioneer emigrant to a coalmine near Nagpur 
gave rise to a stream of migration from his district first to coal and other mines in 
the Central Provinces and. thereafter to those of Bihar and Orissa. The piesence of 
relations and friends, especially if successful, in a particular centre is perhaps the 
most powerful cause of migration to the centre. The relation between the hereditary 
occupation and the work oSering elsewhere is probably the next most important. 
Thus the high wages offered in the textile mills of Bombay caused the emigration of 
many weaving families from Benares, Azamgarh and the adjoining districts. Next 
in importance is perhaps the system adopted for recruitment. Organized recruit¬ 
ment such as is in operation for the supply of labour for the tea gardens and railways 
of Assam gives rise to systematic emigration in a way not otherwise possible. 

(iii) The important post-war changes aSecting migration are (1) the stoppage 
of fresh recruitment for the Army and the return of demobilised Army men, (2) the 
influenza epidemic of 1918—19, (3) the ebb of industrial prosperity since 1921—22, 
(4) the increased severity of the competition which cottage industries encounter 
from organized industry, (5) the remunerative character of agriculture* (6) the 
non-co-operation and other political and politico-economic movements, (7) the 
^owth of trade unionism, (8) various forms of labour legislation, (9) steadily improv¬ 
ing road and railway communications, especially the growth' of motor tra&c serving 
centres away from the railways, (10) the agrarian legislation of 1922 for the province, 
of Oudh and of 1926 for the province of Agra, (11) the construction of a big canal 
system, (12) the legislation of 1922 for controlling emigration abroad, and (13) 
mcreased mechanization. 

Some of these changes were favourable and some unfavourable to the migration 
of labour to industry and plantations. The stoppage of fresh recruitment for the 
Army and the return of demobilized men closed one great avenue of remunerative 
occupation, and enabled industries and plantations which had been to some extent 
starved for labour during the war to recoup themselves. On the other hand,' the 
influenza epidemic swept away almost three million souls. This, combined with 
the industrial and commercial prosperity which was a characteristic feature of the 
few years immediately following the close of the war, pushed up the wages of all 
forms of labour, including industrial and factory labour. Since 1922, however, 
industries have not been as prosperous as they were during and after the war, and 
this and labour troubles have given some set-back to the desire to migrate to Industrial 
centres ; while the remunerative character of agriculture has provided an ^.dditidnal 
incentive to cultimting the ancestral holding. Some cottage industrialists, especially 
weavers, have had to choose between reversion to agriculture and emigration. The 
non-co-operation movement, which drew much of its strength from economic unrest 
and distress, gave rise to numerous influences adverse to migration to industrial 
centres and plantations. The kisan sahha (tenants’ union) movement aimed at 
merging the rights of the tenants as against their landlords. The biaa imparted 
by the noa-co-opemtion and subsequent politico-economic movements in favour 
Mnd-spna and hand-vsnoven cloth operated, though only temporarily, against the 
Indian mills; but insofar as these movements favoured the productsof indigenous 
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mdustry in opposition to imported goods they supported Indian industries, including 
•those organized on factory lines, and thus proved favourable to the migration of 
labour. The emotional forces generated led to a fev* attempts on the part of emi* 
grants (e.g., Assam labourers) to return home and also to the birth of trade unionism 
in some places and its acceleration m others Steady improvement in the conditions 
of work,^ the rise in wages, and various t^-pes of %velfare work and improved com¬ 
munications kept the stream of emigration fio^xdng. The agrarian legislation both 
in Oudh and Agra whereby tenancies at will were largely replaced by tenancies for 
the lifetime of the tenant, and the construction of the Sarda canal to seiwe the needs 
of a large agricultural tract, lying chiefly in Oudh, have made the cultivation of land 
more attractive and may have reduced migratioii. The construction work of this 
canal and the work in progress at New Delhi both provided a good deal of employ¬ 
ment to labour from the adjoining tracts The progressive though slow mechaniza¬ 
tion of industry has gradually enabled it to be carried on with fewer men, and has, 
therefore, ■weakened the demand for factoiy' labour. The far stricter control exer¬ 
cised since the passing of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 has proved an elective 
check on emigration abroad. The repatriation of Indians from South Africa has 
not affected this proiince much, because few United Provinces men had emigrated 
to South Africa. 

The precise influence of each of these factors cannot be assessed. It is an un¬ 
doubted fact that the emigration of labourers abroad has been lessened The 
number of factories and of operatives engaged in them have both risen. Hence it 
seems safe to assume that on the balance the influence of the various recent changes 
has been favourable to the migra'tion of industrial labour within the province. 

(i) Extent and frequency of return and (ii) Extent of permanent labour force .— 
While no statistics on this subject are available, it is a common complaint of 
employers against factor}' labour in general, especially unskilled labour, that being 
agricultural and rural at heart it does not settle do'wn permanently to factory work 
m the towns, and that this causes great loss to the national industrial efficiency. 
But the problem arises seriously only in the case of the large industrial towns, as in 
other cases the labour is dra-vvn from -the immediate neighbourhood. Even Lucknow 
relies largely on such labour. Ca-wnpore is the town which is affected most by the 
internal migration of labour and, therefore, by the problem of the return of immigrant 
labourers. Figures relating to one important mill there show that in a particular 
year out of an average labour force of 2,129, 986 persons returned to their viDage. 
But as the labour turnover is not known, the frequency of return per individual 
employed cannot be deduced. This mill a -well-organized labour settlement, 
and is, therefore, likely to have a larger proportion of stable labour than others. 
The average duration of employment in it has been reported to be a li-fetle under 
nine years. The figure is somewhat doubtful, as the average was taken only of 
permanent employees.** 

Generally speaking, the skilled worker, who has more or less severed his connection 
with his ancestral home and who has no ancestral holding, becomes reconciled to 
his new life, and his descendants rarely tliink of going back to the land. On the 
other hand, the unskilled labourer who has not cut himself adrift from his village 
ties is the least stable element of factory labour. Be-tween these -two extreme t37pes 
the extent and frequency of re-fcum depend on various other considerations, e.g., 
sickness, social events ’* in the family or among rela-tions or friends, seasonal 
agricultural work, general industrial and labour conditions, conditions of life in the 
town and of work in the factory, the presence or absence of the family, the cost of 
the journey home and back and so on. If the workman lives in his ancestral home 
in the town or a neighbouring -village, or has found a home in one of -the fe-w organized 
labour settlements, the chances are that he will s-fcay on indefinitely. 

The problem hardly arises in the case of labour employed in unorganized and 
co-ttage industries, or in seasonal industries so far as -fche general body of workmen 
Is concerned. The workmen are mainly drawn from the neighbourhood and a large 
proportion are members of agricultural families who must go back to carry out the 
seasonal agricultural operations. TMs need is knowm to the employers of such men 
and their return to the village does not cause much unexpected disturbance. If 
factor}^ work has to go on simultaneously with agricultural operations requiring 
much labour, substitutes are sometimes left or are found, or labour is hired or 
relations and flriends are requested to cany on the agricultural work. 

Wiiie the general proportion of female to total emigrant labourers is not known, 
some figures are available in respect of («) immigrant labour largely intended for 
tlfe tea plantations of Dehra Dun, and {b) labour emigrating to Assam. For the former 
the table on page 141 may be seen. The tea plantations of Dehra Dun import some 
of -their labour from Oudh districts ; the proportion of females to males among all 
immigrants, including tea garden immigr^ts, w'as found at the 1921 census to be 
51 per cent. Labourers emigrating to Assam generally leave their families behind; 
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the proportion of females accompanying such emigrants has been reported to be less 
than one-fourth. On the other hand the expense and trouble of return severely 
restrict the desire of such workmen to come back frequently. 

3. (i) Except for Assam there is no organized system for the recruitment of 
labourers or for controlling it. The methods followed are in the main on the 
traditional lines. 

Mill hands are mainly recruited at the mill gate. When additional men are 
needed, the fact is communicated to the men already employed and they bring in 
their relations, friends or acquaintances. The usual agency employed for this 
purpose is that of the lower supervising staff (jamadars and sardars). Sometimes 
a jamadar or reliable workman or sardar is sent out on a recruiting campaign, but 
though this system was in great vogue in the very early days, it is rarely resorted 
to now. Recruitment through the agency of such “ jobbers is usually on the 
basis of remuneration per recruit. The system in operation in seasonal industries * 
and on the tea plantations of Dehra Dun is essentially similar, though the sardar'"* 
plays a more important part at the commencement of the season. If the workman • 
IS recruited from a far-off place, it is usual to pay for his journey to the industrial 
centre concerned. 

Labour for the mines of the neighbouring provinces is usually recruited through 
the agency of sardars, who get a commission besides their salary. 

Labour for Assam is recruited under Act VI of 1901, through the agency of 
licensed garden sardars. Labourers already engaged in the tea gardens come back 
and hold themselves up as examples to the people of a local area in which they 
have relations or friends. Previous to departure the recruits are registered by a 
local agent appointed under the Act. 

(ii) Possible Improvements. — Mx. S. H. Fremantle, I.C.S., reported in 1906 on 
the supply of labour for United Provinces industries, especially tiiose conducted on 
factory lines. His report contains some suggestions for an improvement of recruiting 
methods. But the conditions then prevailing are no longer in existence. There is 
no general complaint about the shortage of labour for provincial industries. ' 

(iii) Desirability of establishing puhUo employment agencies and possibility of 
practical schemes. —^WTiile in theor 5 % public employment agencies should be able to 
assist recruitment, this Government's viewr, as communicated to the Government of 
India in December, 1921, was that in the present circumstances the sardar system 
of recruitment was on the whole free from abuse and was preferable to any other. 
In November, 1928, they again replied to the Government of India, that no 
appreciable change had taken place in the industrial and labour conditions of the 
province, and that some form of the sardari system of recruitment carried on by 
the industries concerned themselves promised lie best results. In their opinion no 
useful purpose would be served by any action on the lines of Article 2 of the Draft 
Conventioii, proposed by the International Labour Conference# 

4. No statistics are available to show the extent to which family life is disturbed 
by labourers having to leave their families behind when they migrate in search 
of work. In the case of the plantations and of migration to the smaller industrial 
towns the problem hardly arises. Cavmpore is about the only town where it exists , 
to any considerable extent in connection with internal migration. The general sex 
ratio of that city as ascertained at the 1921 census was about six females to ten males, 
“Among the labouring classes the proportion of females is probably smaller, but 
precise information is not available. In “the organized labour settlements there is 
much less disturbance of family life than in the bastis. In the case of emigration to 
distant industrial centres like Bombay and Calcutta, disturbance of family life is 
a normal feature. Miss Broughton found the proportion of women to men among 
the United Provinces labourers in Bombay to be 11 to 89, 

The workman who has left his family behind often clubs together with other 
workers, generally preferring relations, caste men, friends or men from his own 
village or town. Denied the comforts of a regular family life, the temptation to 
him to seek diversion after the day's work by resorting’to drink or drugs or to 
the baspaar is greater. His life becomes monotonous and unattractive. If he falls 
ill, he often lacks proper care unless he has a friend or a relation to look after him. 
The desire to return home becomes a hindrance to sustained and efficient work. 
He has to remit home a portion—often a large portion—of his earnings and in con¬ 
sequence has to deny himself luxuries and even necessities. His real earnings are 
reduced by the necessity of keeping up two households. Owing to the prevalep.ce 
of the jbmt family system among Hindus, and to some extent among Musalmans, 
specially in the mr^; areas, his wife and children are, generally speaking, looked 
after by his relations at home, but even so the effect on family life of these lengthy 
separations cannot at the best be desirable, while in some cases they lead to 
definite, htarm., ’ , ' 
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A detailed account of the legislation on the subject of recruitment for Assam, 
previous to the Assam Labour and Emigration Act (VI of 1901) is given in Appendix A 
of the report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 190B. The evils prevalent 
under the old system of recruitment through contractors are referred to in para¬ 
graph 48 of that report. A notification in 1907 finally put a stop to all recruitment 
by means of contractors in this province Since then cases of irregular recruitment 
have been rare : but the effect of former e\ils still remains in the form of a prejudice 
among the public generally against recruitment for Assam. 

6. (i) The question of retention of control was examined b 3 ' this Government in 
1927. In their opinion the maintenance of some form of control over the recruitment 
of labour for Assam was still necessar\^. They considered that the sardari system of 
recruitment had worked satisfactonly in these provinces. As a result of the recom¬ 
mendation made in paragraph 508 of the Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, the question was examined ^afresh. This Government replied to the 
Government of India that they were not convinced that the time was ripe for a 
removal of all restrictions on the recruitment of labour for Assam. In connection 
with a proposed revision of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act they replied to 
the Government of India gitang their opinion about the directions in which existing 
restrictions might be relaxed. These were that sardari recruitment need not be 
restncted as now to certain areas, that recruitment by recruiters (other than sardars) 
under proper safeguards might be reintroduced and that the restrictions should be 
confined to the recruitment of labour for tea gardens and need not apply to that 
for railwa 3 ’S, mines, etc. 

(ii) Adminisiraiimi of the present System .—^In this province the Director of Land 
Records and Inspector-General of Registration is also the Superintendent of 
Emigration. District magistrates and such full-powered magistrates as are nomi¬ 
nated in this behalf by district magistrates are appointed as district superintendents 
of emigration. They are empowered to grant licences to local agents under the 
provisions of Section 64 of the Act. 

In each recruiting district or other prescribed local area there is a local 
agent licensed under Section 64 to supervise the recruiting work of the " garden 
sardars.” The Assam Labour Board supervises the work of such local agents. A 
local agent has to keep two registers—one containing the names, etc., of the 
recruiting garden sardars, who must be persons employed on the estates for which 
they are recruiting, and the other the names and other particulars of the labourers 
recruited and their dependants. Entries in the latter register are submitted monthly 
to the district magistrate. Magistrate and certain police officers can require a local 
agent to produce the recruit or ids dependant before them. If an objection is made 
jto the emigration of any person by any one claiming to stand in the relation of 
iMfeband, wife, parent, or lawful guardian to the emigrant, the local agent is bound to 
report it for the orders of the magistrate. In the case of a woman emigrant un¬ 
accompanied by her husband, or lawful guardian three days must elapse before 
she can leave or be removed. There are detailed provisions to ensure suitable 
accommodation for the labourers recruited and their correct identification and to 
prevent fraud about wages and conditions of service and other misconduct on the 
part of the recruiting garden sardars. 

In practice at the present time recruitment for Assam in this province is almost 
all conducted by one association, the Tea Districts Labour Association. Its 
operations in the* province are directed by^ a European agent, with headquarters at 
Adlahabad. Under him there are local agents at various places. 

(iii) Composition and Xrorkinsi of the Assam Labour Board.—It is assumed that 
the Government of India will deal with this subject. Members of the Board 
occasionally' visit the province to discuss matters connected with the administration 
of the Act, but its acthfities are mostly in Bengal and Assam. 

(iv) and (v) Apart from the matters referred to in their correspondence with the 
Government of India, this Government have no fault to find with the existing system, 
except that in their opinion the present complicated Act might well be re-drafted 
and brought up to date. The demand for a relaxation of the present restrictions 
comes from Assam, and from those who think that as few restrictions as possible 
should be placed on any movement of surplus labour from the congested parts of 
the province. There is no popular demand for the removal of the restrictions ; while 
the land-holding and pohticaliy-minded classes are not in favour of encouraging 
emigration to Assam, for various reasons, of which the undoubted abuses of the past, 
before the introduction of the present Act, are one of the chief. 

7. XJfiemployment. —(i) This Government have no information as to the extent 
of industrial unemployment. The number of persons employed in factories is still 
a small fraction of the total population and the number of skilled workers is smaller 
still. Hence it can safely be said that the general problem of unemployment is 
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negligible. The opinion expressed in October, 1928, by one of the Chanabers of 
Commerce Avas that there is no industrial unemployment in a general sense, nor 
can it be said that unemplojmaent occurs sporadically among particular classes of 
workers or is a permanent feature of any of the industries of the province/' The 
\dews of the other Chamber, the Director of Industries and the Chief Inspector of 
Factories were similar. On the other hand, some leaders of industrial labour held 
that some unemployment existed, especially among dismissed or discharged men. 
They could give no precise figures but agreed that unemployment did not exist on 
a large scale. 

In cottage industries the position is even more satisfactory. It is true that some 
of these have been losing ground steadily. The numbers of persons engaged in 
cottage industries, including their dependants, as ascertained at the 1901, 1911 
and 1921 censuses were 6*24, 5*83 and 5*10 millions respectively. The cottage 
industries which have been affected most are hand-weaving, certain classes of 
artistic work on cloth {e.g., chtkan, zardozi, kinkhab), country tanning and some 
minor artistic industries. But the men employed in such industries are not in the 
mam wage-earners. They often have agriculture as a main or subsidiary occupation, 
and they or other members of their families can, and do take to general labour, and 
some migrate to the towns as industrial or domestic labourers. Temporary un- 
emplo^maent does exist to some extent among cottage workers, but the system in 
vogue whereby industrial work alternates with agricultural work, mitigates to a 
considerable extent the hardships of temporary unemployment. The Indian social 
system also to some extent helps men to tide over difficulties arising from unemploy- 
ment. In the case of famine there is acute unemployment among large sections of the 
population owing to a failure of the crops ; but tibe measures for dealing with famine 
have long been standardized and codified and hardly come within the scope of this 
memorandum. 

(ii) Extent to which unemployment is caused by retrenchment or dismissals or by' 
voluntary retirement or by other causes .—On this subject no information is available. 
Some labour leaders hold that dismissed and discharged men have difficulty in finding 
new employment. But the fact that the numbers of factories and of factoiy operatives 
have both been steadily rising and that only a small proportion are skilled workers 
permanently settled in the industrial centres goes to show that the number of men 
lacking employment from such causes cannot be large. Apart from the retrenchment 
recently introduced in the railway workshops no important retrenchments have 
occurred as far as is known to this Government. 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress .—^This Government 
have no suggestions to offer ou this point. 

(iv) Unemployment insurance .—This subject has not been considered by this 
Government. But, judging from the facts ascertained in connection with certain 
proposed schemes (labour bureaux and sickness insurance) it appears unlikely that 
unemployment insurance is needed, or is practicable in the present stage of industrial 
development of the province. 

(v) Application of International Conventions relating to unemployment. —Para¬ 
graph 3 (iii) may please be seen. 

8. (i) and (ii) Labour turnover has not been investigated by this Government. 
All factories do not keep the detailed information which would be necessary in order 
to calculate it for the various classes of labour employed in any particular factory. 
The Government are unable to do more than quote a few instances brought to their 
notice but not tested or examined by them, 

A certain mill at Cawnpore reported that the average duration of employment 
among ” permanent employees ” in it was 8*87 years. In the opinion of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories this figure is fairly representative of factories which provide 
housing accommodation for large numbers of their employees, and thus enjoy the 
benefit of a comparatively stable labour force. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories found that casual employment in the larger and 
organized factories varies from 2 to 5 per cent. An important government factory 
however definitely stated to him that they employed approximately 17 per cent, 
casual labour. In the seasonal factories, particularly ginneries and cotton presses, 
a large proportion, sometimes even more than half, is casual. The employees normally 
work a few days and then either return home or pass on to other factories doing similar 
works. 

Absenteeism .—^Apart from what has been stated in section (2) of this chapter this 
.Goverment have no information relating to this problem. It is not unusual for men 
specially u n skilled workers, to go on authorized leave and; either to overstay it or fail 
to return altogether. Unauthorized absence is sometimes countenanced or condoned, 
especially if the man is a sMiied worker and has satisfactory antecedents and can 
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explain the reasons which led him to go away or to overstay his leave. Chief among 
the reasons for absenteeism are sickness, “social events,*'or agricultural or other 
similar work at home. Unskilled labourers from neighbouring villages account for 
the largest extent of absenteeism from factories. But statistical information on 
the extent and the various forms of absenteeism among the various classes of labour 
and on the time and wages lost thereby is not available. 

9. Value of the Apprentices Act. —Since the enactment of this law, circumstances 
have materially changed. Numerous orphanages are now maintained by the public 
at various important centres. They are usually communal or sectarian or denomi¬ 
national. Almost all of them maintain classes for imparting elementary general 
education and industrial training of some sort. Many receive grants-in-aid from 
Government for both t37pes of general classes. Under the standing ordeis of Govern¬ 
ment, magistrates transfer to orphanages such orphans as are produced before them 
or come to their notice. Owing to these developments the Act has remained a dead 
letter. In 1922, when the Government of India took up for consideration the question 
of its repeal, it was found that few employers were aware of its existence on the 
Statute Book. No objection was raised to its repeal, as far as is known. 

' n.—^Staff Oi^anization. 

11. There is no clear cut and stereot 3 ?ped S 3 ^stem for the selection of the managing 
staff. It is possible, however, to examine and analyse the methods by- which such 
staff is in practice recruited. The following examples are intended to Illustrate the 
methods in common use :— 

(a) In proprietary concerns (as distinct from joint-stock companies and state 
undertakings) management is undertaken by the proprietor himself or entrusted to 
some near relation of his. He is usually a non-techmcal man. 

{h) In the case of joint-stock companies there is great diversity. In small companies 
the management is on lines similar to those in proprietary concerns. The manager 
is generally some relation or friend of the director who has the largest holding or 
influence. There is no free recruitment according to merit. 

(c) In the bigger joint-stock companies there are two systems. Some companies 
have a managing director or secretary, whilst others have managing agents, appointed 
under a resolution of the shareholders for a long number of years and entrusted with 
full administrative and financial powers. The board of directors exercises only a 
general supervision over the work of the managing agents. The managing agents are 
generally a private Hmited liability company or a proprietary concern. The managing 
staff of the factory is appointed by the managing agents. Frequently the manager 
is a member of the managing agent’s firm. Where this is not the case, or is not 
possible owing to the technic^ nature of the work, various methods of selection are 
adopted. The commonest amongst these is selection by negotiation from outside— 
either from another firm or from abroad. The appointment is made under an agree¬ 
ment for a fixed number of years but terminable after stipulated notice at any time. 
In-order to give the manager an interest in the financial results of the company’s 
working, it is usual to give mm a percentage of profits in addition to his salary. When 
there are no managing agents it is usual for a managing director or secretary to per¬ 
form the managerial duties directly under the board of directors. The recniitment 
of such olficers is restricted to members of the board and the appointment is usually 
for a long period under an agreement similar to that with managing agents. 

{d) Another method of selecting managers, prevailing mostly in big and organized 
concerns, is to appoint a junior officer eilher from outside or by promotion from the 
lower staff as an “understcdy.” In course of time the understudy replaces this 
superior officer. 

(e) Recruitment by promotion of departmental heads or lower staff in considera¬ 
tion of long or specially meritorious service is also common, 

{/) In state undertakings (e.g., the state railways) the S 3 ’stem of competitive 
examinations for the recruitment of the superior staff is being adopted. The 
appointments thus made to the superior services are usually of an All-India nature. 

12. Recruitment and training of std>ordinate supervising staff, (i) Methods in force. 

(a) For recruitment. —^The S3?stems in common use are:—(1) In the majority of 

cases the subordinate supervising staff is recruited from intelligent and literate 
-operatives. Those who show initiative, tact and capacity for controlling men get 
preference. 

(2) In state railways and ordnance factories apprentices with suitable educational 
qualifications are given practical tiainmg combined with theoretical instruction. 
No guarantee of engagement on completion of apprenticeship is given, but as a rule 
many of the apprentices are absorbed. At first they are given ordinary workmen’s 
jobs but are in due course promoted to foremen’s positions. 
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(3) Appointment by dived negotiation with men of rival concerns s — Senior workmen 
aspiring for more responsible posts often secure such promotion in rival concerns. 

(b) For training, —In addition to the methods in force for the training of the 
subordinate supervising stafE in the railways and ordnance factories, there are a few 
colleges and a number of industrial and technical schools in the province which 
undertake this work. Most of these are government institutions. The Engineering 
College of the Benares Hindu University and the Technological Institute, Ca,wnpore, 
are important institutions of ‘'college'' status. The former imparts training in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and the latter in general applied chemistry 
and in the technology of oils, sugar and tanning and leather-making. The more 
important industries in which trai ning is given in the schools are engineering,, 
wood-working, dyeing and bleaching, spinning and weaving, and leather-working. 
As a rule, there are instructional workshops of varying importance attached to the 
schools, bnt training in these has to be supplemented by practical apprenticeship 
(usually consecutive but sometimes concurrent) in regular commercial factories or 
workshops. 

(ii) Factliiies for the training and promotion of workmen. —^The majority of work¬ 
men are drawn from the agricultural classes among which the percentage of literacy 
is very low. Training of the regular type is therefore usually out of the question. 
Moreover, family obligations and financial difftculties put a limit on the time and 
money which the worlonan can spare for his training. 

Opportunities for the training of workmen are practically non-existent in the 
factories. The available facilities, whether provided by employers, by Government,, 
or by other agencies, w'ili be discussed in some detail in Chapters V and VI. Such 
facilities as are available for the workmen may be summarised as follows :— 

(^) For those already employed in factories or workshops :—(1) The commonest 
method is personal study and help from colleagues and supervisors. 

(2) Xext in importance is the system of evening classes or part-time courses. The 
Government Technical schools at Lucknow, Gorakhpur and Jhansi run such classes,, 
designed primarily for workmen of the local railway workshops. The training com¬ 
mences with general education in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and extends over 
five or six years, drawing and the rudiments of engineering being taught towards the 
end. The Govemment'Textile school at Cawnpore has courses for the apprentices 
and workmen of the local cotton mills. 

(3) The railway workshops have another system of training. They enrol lower 
grade apprentices on rates of pay difierent from those of the higher grade apprentices 
i ntended for foremen’s jobs. The low grade apprentices have to attend the workshops 
like regular workmen and do not get time for attending a day school. They depend 
on evening classes for such further educational or technical training as is desired. 

(&) For those not already employed some of the Government technical and Indus- 
trial schools provide facilities for the training of boys who wish later on to become 
skilled workmen. Special artisan courses are available in a number of schools under 
the Department of Industries for training in smithy, moulding, oil-engine driving,, 
carpentry, spinning and weaving, dyeing atnd block-printing, manufacture of leather 
goods, litho-printing and block-making. 

(c) There are also many schools—Government and private—^which conduct 
classes for the benefit of boys and 3 "oung adults intended for some cottage industries, 
e.g., w^ea'vdng, carpentry, cabinet-making, metal-working, brassware, embroidery,, 
leather-working, tailoring, etc. 

13. (i). {a) Relations between the managing staff and workmen, —^The difference in 
the relations between the managing staff and workmen which exist in different 
concerns and at different industrial centres can, on analysis, be traced to certain, 
well-defined circumstances, the more important amongst which are :—(1) size of the 
uto, (2) methods of recruitment of the managingstaff, (3) nature and extent of welfare, 
work, (4) political conditions, and (5) racial differences. 

(1) As a rule relations are satisfactory where the managing staff comes in personal 
contact wnth the operativp. In very large concerns such close personal contact 
becomes almost a physical impossibility. Hence labour disputes are usually confined 
to big concerns. With the exception of the railway workshops and certain big mills 
few concerns in the province are of very large dimensions, and broadly speaking, the 
relations between the managing staff and the rank and file are good. 

(2) In cases where the managing staff is recruited by promotion frotn low^'er* 
gi^es, the relations are generally good owing to the previous intimate association 
With the men. IVomoted ofiScers often consider themselves on probation and there¬ 
fore generally are more tactful and avoid giving offence. 

{3} The British India. Corporation with their welfare work have been able to 
avoid serious troubles. Such work not only makes for greater popularity and better 
understanding but jsometimes gives valualSe control over the men. 
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(4) Owing to the rudimentary nature of political consciousness among the working 
classes, political issues often complicate matters which in themselves are simple, 
often even trivial. It should be remembered that labour has still to rely mostly on 
the politically minded classes for leadership and support. 

(5) The alleged reasons for a number of strikes, especially in the railway workshops, 
were assaults by European or Anglo-Indian foremen and officers. In the existing 
circumstances such issues are complicated by political considerations and create 
undue trouble. But there are distinct signs of improvement in this respect. 

(b) Relations between subordinate supervising stefff and workvien .—The subordinate 
supervising staff generally consists of men drawn from lower social strata, among 
whom favouritism and proneness to unnecessary display of power are not uncommon. 
Corruption in various forms is a widespread evil. 

(izi) Works committees—their constitution, extent and achievements.—So far as this 
Government are aware, there are now no such committees in the province. Some of 
the constituent members of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce tried them, but 
abandoned the experiment in 1922, as in their opinion they proved to be failures. 
The reason assigned for their failure was that in the absence of adequate organization 
the men did not always consider themseh^es bound by the undertakings given by 
their representatives, and thus the committees' work was found to be of little practical 
value. It is believed that the East Indian Raihvay has some works committees, but 
this Government are not acquainted with their work and value. 

15. (i) The more common tt’pes of contracts are described below':—(a) Piece work 
contracts .—^These are common in the weav'ing sections of cotton mills. It is estimated 
that 65 per cent, of the weaving is done m this way. 

. (b) Labour contracts .—These are given out for work, involving the emplo>'inent of 
unskilled manual labour over which supervision is either difficult or costly. As 
examples may be mentioned the loading and unloading of consignments, shunting 
of wagons, removal of cinders and ashes, and stocking of goods in godow'ns. 

(tf) The making of diirries, tents, tailoring and, in some concerns, dyeing are given 
out on contract to men who engage their own men. The actual work is done in the 
factory premises. The Government Postal workshops, Aligarh, are also w'orked on 
this system. 

(d) Skilled labour contracts for work done at Work under contracts of this 

kind is common in the boot and shoe trade of Cawnpore and Agra, the furniture 
trade of Bareilly, the brassware industries of Benares and Moradabad, the carpet 
industry of Mirzapur, etc. In fact, for artistic cottage industries this is the most 
common system, though it has many variants. 

(ii) Sub-contracting is common in the durrie and tent-making industries, and in 
the manfuacture of militaiy' and police equipment. It is very common in the building 
industry. Since the repeal of the Workmen^ Breach of Contract Act, the supply of 
skilled labour from distant places is usually left to sub-contractors, but a good deal 
of other w'ork is done under sub-contracts. 

' In addition to sub-contracts of the t57pe discussed above, there are others in 
which the contractor gets different processes done by independent sub-contractors. 
They are common w'here the processes need special skill not easy to acquire without 
great practice. Thus, in the postal workshops, Aligarh, a contractor for the supply 
of locks often gets the casting, machining, engraving and finishing work done by 
sub-contractors. Similarly in the Agra boot and shoe trade, there are workmen 
who make only soles" and others only the uppers, the stitching being done by the 
contractor himself. 

(iii) To a certain extent this has already been indicated and illustrated. "Where 
the contractors work on the employers' premises adequate control is exercised, both 
by the chief emploj^’ers and by the factories inspection staff. But where the contractors 
take work out, control tends to become lax, and if ■work is taken home by the actual 
workers control becomes impossible. It is not unusual for the men and their women 
and children to work long hours. Consideiuble difficulty has been experienced in 
attracting boys of the artisan classes to industrial schools, even by the pa^'meiit 
of stipends, as their parents cannot afford to lose their services at home. 

(iv) Under the contract system better use is made of time. Hence a good workman 
should be able to earn more by working as a contractor than as a mere time-wage 
earner. Contract work also fosters a healthy spirit of independence and self-re^nce. 
Several petty contractors have prospered beyond their expectations. But while the 
contractor himself is usually a gainer, the system has been known to lead to certain 
abuses. Sweating is not uncommon. The work being scattered or done in small 
units is not regulated by the Factories Act. The premises are not always sanitary 
or hygienic. But the system is well suited to the genius and economic conditions of the 
province, and is practised on a scale larger than one not familiar with the traditional 
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(lii) Provision for lighting, conservancy and wafer supply .—Except ^ in the 
organized settlements there are no special arrangements worth mentioning. In 
the British India Corporation settlements a special conservancy staff is maintained, 
and external lighting is provided by the Corporation. 

19. Generally speaMng any accommodation provided by the employers is fully 
utilized and to a lesser extent that provided by private landlords. The rents, if 
any, charged for the former are seldom economic in the direct sense, and^ the 
demand for such accommodation is therefore in excess of the supply. The ** waiting 
list for the British India Corporation houses shows that in at least two of their 
three settlements the accommodation desired by workmen far exceeds that available. 
Exceptional cases are, however, known in which even in Cawnpore the accommoda¬ 
tion provided by employers is not fully utilized. In the outl 5 dng factories this is 
not an unusual phenomenon, when the distance from the neighbouring city, town, or 
villages is not very great. 

20. Rents naturally vary from centre to centre. Some prevailing rates have 
been mentioned under (18), and in the statements at the end of this chapter. Rents 
in the basties of Cawnpore are slightly higher, the prevailing limits for single-room 
tenements being Re. 1-8 annas to Rs. 3 per mensem. Outside Cawnpore wide 
variation is found. At one end is Moradabad with 8 annas and at the other Naini 
Tal with Rs. 3 per mensem for single-room tenements. Similarly rents for 
two-room tenements vary from 12 annas per mensem in Moradabad to as much 
as Rs. 7 per mensem at Benares and Rs 9-8 annas at Cawnpore. The normal 
rent at Cawnpore for such tenements is about Rs. 4 per mensem. Some factories 
do not charge rent. Six factories at Cawnpore provide rent-free housing. The 
British India Corporation provides about 300 rent-free quarters. On the tea 
plantations housing is, as a rule, provided free. The traffic and engineering staff 
of the railways normally get rent-free housing. It is a noteworthy fact that out 
of the 83 factories which provide housing, 57 charge no rent, but only a few of these 
are Cawnpore factories. Nowhere has such a serious and large-hearted effort been 
made to solve the problem of providing inexpensive but hygienic housing for factory 
labour as by some of the employers of Cawnpore. Yet nowhere is the problem of 
housing still so acute as in Cawnpore. If the big scheme mentioned earlier in this 
chapter matures, it will go a long way to improving matters there. 

21. (i) Subleiiing .—the quarters provided by private landlords both in Cawnpore 
and elsewhere subletting is generally prevalent and is countenanced by the landlords. 
Subletting is normally prohibited in the case of housing provided by employers. 
The prohibition is frequently evaded by asserting that the sub-tenant of a part of 
the tenement is a relation. Subletting of the -whole tenement seldom occurs. 
In the case of outlying factories, the problem rarely arises. 

(ii) Occupation by tenants in other employment —Such occupation is some-fcimes 
authorized by the employers owning the tenement, but as a rule higher rent (often 
double) is charged and the tenancy is made terminable at one month's notice. Out¬ 
side Cawnpore this question seldom arises. 

(hi) Eviction,—As regards private houses, eviction rarely takes place except 
in the case of default in the payment of rent. When housing is provided by em¬ 
ployers, the tenant is as a rule bound to vacate when he leaves their service or goes 
on strike. In the former case there is usually a surrender. In the British India 
Corporation's settlements eviction consequent on the termination of employment 
is not always enforced. The Government are not aware of any evictions having 
occurred for going on strike or holding views unpalatable to the employers. There 
have, however, been cases of eviction for misconduct, breach of the peace, and 
rowd 3 mess, etc. 

22. The moral effect of housing conditions on workers has not been specially 
studied. There is, however no, reason to hold that in this respect the province 
differs from other pro-vinces. 

The good effect of the provision by employers of satisfactory housing is 
acknowl^ged by some concerns. Their workmen are more contented and more 
healthy. They therefore do better work and are less prone to stnke or to change 
their employment. The fact -that the provision of proper housing is to the ad¬ 
vantage of both employers and employed is gradually being realized by employers 
in Cawnpore and is partly responsible for the increased interest taken by them in 
this line of welfare work. 


IF.—Health. 

23, In this province industrial hygiene has been receiving systematic attention 
only from July, 1926.^ Rre-vious to tip there was no special arrangement for in¬ 
specting he^th conditions in the factories other than the general factories inspectioii 
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staff. A recommendatioii by tbe Conference of Sanita^ Commissioners urging tlie 
appointment of medical officers of health for special industrial hygiene work was 
already under this Government’s consideration when the Government of India took 
up the matter in pursuance of the conventions and recommendations of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference. The suggestion of the Washington Conference for the 
creation of a health service for factory inspection vsas examined. But it wa-s decided 
that a whole-time medical inspector was necessary only in Cawnpore, and that 
other industrial centres could be served by the general medical officers of health. In 
July, 1926, medical officers of health of municipalities and some districts were 
appointed additional inspectors of factories within their jurisdiction. Wffiere no 
medical officers of health are available the civil surgeons in charge of the districts 
concerned have been charged with the duty ol factory inspection. These officers 
inspect the general sanitation, ventilation, lighting, humidity, temperature, water* 
supply, and sanitary conveniences, and also arrangements for safety, means of 
escape, hours of work, rest, holidays, and the employment of women and children 
in the factories. In 1927 model bye-laws for regulating the construction and altera¬ 
tion of factories were approved by Government. These, however, have to be 
adopted and then enforced by the municipal and district boards before they become 
operative. 

Owing to the strong inclination of the workman to cling to his habits even -when 
ffis environment has changed and to the migratory nature of a large proportion of 
industrial labour the reforming efforts of Government, public bodies, local boards 
and employers are slow to bear fruit, and the incentive to action for the improvement 
of the conditions under which industrial workers live and work is 'weakened. The 
Director of Public Health has urged that whevever possible separate areas should 
be set apart to serve as settlements for industrial labour similar to the one reserved 
by the municipality of Lucknow for industrial concerns. The director thinks that 
if such areas are set apart it 'will to some extent be possible for employers, private 
capitalists and the workers themselves (individually or co-operatively)to provide 
sanitary housing accommodation and for the Department of Public Health to 
control, boJa by educative propaganda and by segregation, certain diseases and 
abuses (e.g., tuberculosis, venereal diseases, alcoholism) which usually follow in the 
wake of industrial development on factory lines. This proposal has not been 
examined in detail by this Government. 

(i) No statistics relating to the health of industrial workmen are available. The 
question of requiring factories to supply statistics relating to the health of their 
workmen was considered, but was dropp^ as impracticable, as most men live away 
from the factories, and the management cannot therefore remain in sufficiently 
close -touch. With few exceptions, e.g., the British India Corporation, employers 
have not kept such statistics. But staris'fcics have been collected for certain parts 
of the city of Cawnpore where factory operatives and their families form a large 
proportion of the population. The following table shows {a) the approximate 
percentage of factory population in the city and in a few of ■the labour quarters and 
(d) average mortality in each of them for the period 1921 to 1928 :— 


City as a 
Tvhoie. 

t Gwaltoli. 

Khalasi ] 

lines. i 

i ' ! 

! : 

Raipurwa. 

Colonelganj, 

British India 
Corporation’s 
settlements. 

1 

(/i) 40 per 

60 per cent. 

90 per cent. 

70 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

90 to 95 per 

cenc. 





cent. 

(6) 46-32. 

75*29 

65*96 

54*43 

46*44 

34*58 


This table shows that leaving out Colonelganj the figures of mortality in the 
other three labour quarters are higher than the average for the municipali^. If it 
could be assumed that mortality among the other sections of the population living 
in these was the same as the average for the municipality, the figures of average 
mortality among the factory population in the four above-mentioned parts of the 
city would be about 95, 68, 58, and 46*5 per mille respectively; but such an assump¬ 
tion would not be reliable. The British India Corporation’s settlements are mainly 
inhabited by the -workmen employed in -fche Corporation’s factories and their depend¬ 
ents. The average mortality in -these settlemen-ts was only 34* >58 per mille, i.e., a 
little under -fche average mortality of all towns of the province. 
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The significance of the above figures will be better appreciated in the light of the 
following table of average mortality for the last five years for various areas :— 


Pro%dnce 
as a 
whole. 

Rural 

areas. 

Urban 

areas. 

Muni¬ 

cipal 

areas. 

Cawn- 

I>ore- 

Luck¬ 

now. 

Agra. 

Allaha¬ 

bad. 

24-83 

{ 

1 

23-95 

37-13 

38-51 

47-22 

39-76 

43-19 

31-54 


—Benares has been left out as owing to the sanctity which Hindus attach to 
that city many of them go to Benares to spend their last days and die, and thus 
average mortality there is abnormally high. 


Tuberculosis is also far more prevalent among the industrial workers (especially 
females) of Cawnpore. In spite of stricter purda for women the average and general 
mortality from phthisis for the city of Lucknow for the years 1925 to 1928 was 4*55. 
The corresponding Cawnpore figure was 4 • 67. The figures of mortality from other 
respiratory diseases were 1 * $ and 3 -4 respectively. In the quarters largely inhabited 
by the factory population of Cawnpore the death-rate due to tuberculosis among 
females is known to have risen as high as 8-8 per mille. 

(ii) The table below shows for the province and for certain industrial towns the 
average {a) birth-rate and {&) infant mortality (per thousand children born before 
they reach the age of one year) for the last seven years :— 


Province 
as a whole. 

Cawnpore. 

Lucknow. 

1 Allahabad.l 

Benares. 

Agra. 

Hathras. 

(a) 34-98 

38-14 

47-68 

44-19 I 

50-26 

61 *03 

54-71 

(6) 172-81 

433-43 

282-08 

244-03 

270-17 

205-47 

269-24 


Cawnpore has always been notorious for very high infant mortality. The ratios 
of general mortality for the city as a whole and for its labour localities indicates that 
in the latter infant mortality is higher. 


(iii) Working conditions .—(«) At work places .—This Government have not for¬ 
mulated their views on this question and content themselves wdth quoting certain 
opinions. The Chief Inspector of Factories finds working conditions in the larger 
and well-organized factories to be fairly good. *He adds that in the smaller concerns 
there is scope for improvement. The report of Mr. Tom Shaw, M.P., contains the 
following statement: ** Taking the factories from a point of \uew of height of rooms, 
space and ventilation, they are at least equal to the factories of Europe."’ Cawnpore 
factories are not believed to be behind the factories in other parts of India. It is 
therefore reasonable to deduce that this statement is substantially applicable to the 
conditions of work there. On the other hand the Public Health Department does not 
consider the working conditions to be satisfactory. The Director states that the 
average cotton mill is not equipped with all the modern devices for the health and 
comfort of the workers. 

(i) A t home .—Factory operatives seldom w-ork at home. So far as living conditions 
are concerned, they are unsatisfactory except in such organized settlements as those 
of the British India Corporation. 

As regards cottage industries a large proportion of the work is done by workmen 
in their own homes. In the case of some of the artistic cottage industries or where 
costly raw material is used, it is a common practice to employ men for work in small 
factories. Such factories very rarely use mechanical power. There is no noise and 
vibrarion to rack the nerves nor smoke, vapour, or fumes to foul the air. Generally 
speaking, ventilation and lighting are good, particularly if, as is usually the case, 
the houses where the work is done are at some distance from the congested parts of 
the towns. The weaving of silk, cotton, and durries,.carpet-making and dyeing and 
printing require long and well-lighted sheds and rooms. Such work is often done in 
t&e <^n street or lane. Working conditions in other cottage industries are essentially 
simukir* 
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•k E^epartment of Public Health deputed an officer to make special enquiries 

aoout the workers’ dietary. Owing to shortness of time he could not collect detailed 
iniormation for more than about 200 labourers. His conclusions are given in his 
memorandum. 


The conclusions of a social worker who is also an economist were almost identical.. 
Some officers of the Department of Industries observed workmen taking their mid-day 
meals near factory gates. They found that the usual meal consisted of bread and 
salt and a vegetable, usually potato. The Department of Public Health, has "worked 
out a table of quantity, cost and caloric value of the diet which a man doing hard 
work should take in the hot and cold weathem, but no attempt has so far been made 
to ascertain how far the actual dietary of workmen and their families compares with 
the minimum and the ideal dietaries. It is believed that the actual dietary is par¬ 
ticularly deficient in fat and carbohydrates. The minimum monthly cost worked 
out by that department at the rates then prevailing came to about Rs. 4-8 annas to 
Rs. 5 per person per mensem. Considering that the size of the average family as 
ascertained at the census was between four and a half and five persons, and that 
the size of the working man’s family is probably larger, it is not difficult to see that 
the cost of the dietary as worked out by the Department of Public Health would 
in many cases be beyond the means of the average working man. The Director of 
Public Health is definitely of opinion that “ diet is frequently insufficient and as 
a rule ill-balanced.” While this Government have not specially considered this 
question, they believe that his opinion is substantially correct: but they have no 
definite material which would enable them to institute a comparison between the 
diet available to factory "workers and that available to the working population of 
the province as a whole. 

(v) The Director of Public Health has reported as below ;— 

'‘Asa rule the general physique of the labourer is poor and this view is shared by 
the employers. In Messrs. Cooper, Allen’s factory and the New Electric Power House 
only did my Assistant Director come across some men with fine physique and the 
managers were of opinion that they were well above the general average. The 
general feeling of some millowners is that labourers keep good health for about 
ten months after joining, after which they show signs of break down and unless they 
take rest they are seldom found satisfactory after this period.” 

On the other hand, it has been found that the average duration of empIo 3 mient 
is very much longer than ten months. In a certain Cawnpore mill, an average dura¬ 
tion of 8*87 years has been reported. 

(vi) Owing to the difficulty and expense of taking their families with them, many 
workmen leave their females behind and either live alone or club together with fellow- 
workers. Hence in the industrial towns Hie numerical disparity between the sexes 
is normally the greatest. The following statement shows the number of females per 
thousand males:— 


Province 
as a 
whole. 

Cawn¬ 

pore. 

Luck¬ 

now. 

1 AHah- 
abad. 

Benares. 

Agra, i 

1 

Hath- 

ras. 

Ba¬ 

reilly. 

Saharan- 

pur. 

Morad- 

abad. 

909 

670 

778 

778 

'870 1 

784 

770 

817 

722 

844 


The proportion of males to females between the ages of fifteen and forty in 
Cawnpore and Lucknow were 627 and 710 respectively, although Lucknow being 
an important military station had a large male population of soldiers and camp 
followers and ranks second only to Cawnpore as regards the number of men employed 
in factories. It is true that considerable disparity of sex-ratio exists among many 
other strata of the population of Cawnpore. Men engaged in public, private or 
domestic service or doing small business on their own tend to leave their womenfolk 
behind. Thera is a larger proportion of men visiting the city for business or in search 
of emplojunent, etc. But it is reasonable to hold that among the working classes 
the numerical disparity between the sexes is greater than the average for the city as 
a whole. 

As regards the effects of the disparity of sex-ratio, the Director of Public Health 
says :— 

“ Beyond giving a general opinion that there is a good deal of venereal disease 
among the labourers it is difficult to give statistics to prove the statement. From the 
hospital records it is not possible to find out the details as it is difficult to sort out the 
labourers from the general population. The hospital statistics supplied by the British 
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India Corporation for tlieir own colony show that the incidence is not high, but this 
is probably because the colony is well under supervision and intermixing of families 
is not so common. The opinion is, however, held that venereal diseases are very 
prevalent in the bastis because, due to paucity of living quarters, it is common for 
two jamiljes to*share a single room and also to shelter adult relations pf either s§x.” 

To venereal diseases mentioned by him should be added other evils such as 
sexual immorality and promiscuity of marital relationships. Though the census 
statistics fail to furnish reliable information about the number of prostitutes, it is 
believed to be large. Unseemly squabbles about women and litigation and fighting 
involving the use of physical force and other crimes are a characteristic feature of 
life in the bastis. 

24, (i) Many of the larger and a few of the smaller concerns maintain dispensaries 
None maintains a hospital. 

Generally speaking industrial concerns which provide settlements or housing 
for their employees maintain a dispensary in conjunction with their settlement or 
colony or coolie lines. Some concerns have special arrangements vuth doctors and 
with public or private dispensaries for the treatment of their employees. When 
no special dispensary provided by the employers is available, the men have recourse 
to the public dispensaries and hospitals. Almost invariably treatment and the 
supply of medicines are both gratuitous. A few illustrations have been given below, 
but the list does not pretend to be exhaustive 

The British India Corporation maintain nine dispensaries (including two specially 
meant for females), four creches and two baby welcomes "—all in charge of qualified 
persons. The facilities available in the British India Coiporation's settlements are 
reported to be particularly good. Including the welfare staff four doctors, five 
visiting nurses, eight matrons, and twelve midwives are employed to look after the 
health and medical treatment of the men in the settlements and their families. In 
the year ending June, 1928, 143,000 ordinary and 303 maternity cases were treated 
by their various institutions. The railways have dispensaries attached to their 
main workshops and to important junction stations. The Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, 
the cotton mill at Benares, the spinning mill at Moradabad, the Army clothing factory 
at Shahjahanpur, the glass factories at Balawali and Naini, the sugar factory at Rosa, 
some of the sugar factories in Gorakhpur district and some of the tea plantations in 
Behra Dun district maintain dispensaries. 

(ii) Government have made no special provision for industrial workers as such. 
But they maintain a number of hospitals and dispensaries, mostly through the local 
boards to whom grants are made for the purpose. The important ones are staffed by 
Government servants of the Indian and provincial medical services At each district 
headquarter there is a sadr hospital. Almost every tahsil headquarter and some 
important towns which are not administrative headquarters have got dispensaries. 
The Dufierin Fund, a private organization aided by grants from Government and 
local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the most important towms. At the close 
of 1927 the province had in ail 583 dispensaries, including 53 maintained by the rail¬ 
ways and 134 private but aided by Government. In these hospitals and dispensaries 
treatment is free, and broadly speaking even medicines are provided free. A table is 
given below, showing the number of Government, local boards and private (aided and 
unaided) dispensaries in the chief industrial districts :— 


Name of district. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Local 

boards. 

Private 

aided. 

Private 

unaided. 

Total. 

Cawnpore .. 

_ 

10 

1 1 

1 

11 

Aligarh 

— 

11 

2 

— 

13 

Agra 

3 

15 

— 

1 

19 

Allahabad .. 

— 

14 

4 

_ 

18 

Lucknow 

2 

6 

3 

_ 

11 

Bareiliy 

— 

7 

3 

_ 

10 

Gorakhpur 

—^ 

12 

1 

— 

13 

Benares 

— 

4 

2 

_ 

6 

Behra Bun 

— 

10 

4 

_ 

14 

Moradabad 

— 

13 

1 

_ 

14 

Saharanpur 

1 

7 

2 

— 

10 


The municipality of Cawnpore has three dispensaries in those parts of the town 
where industiiai labour forms a fair proportion of the total population, viz., Nawab- 
ganj, Colonelgms,j and Gwaltoli 
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Besides these dispensaries, the Lady Chelmsford JIatemity and Child Welfare 
League mamtains a number of centres for child welfare and the treatment of 
maternity cases.^ Like the Dufferin Fund the League is in theory a private or¬ 
ganization, but it is mainly hnanced by grants from Government and is in some 
measure under official supervision. These centres are more or less confined to the 
bigger towns. 

Besides these Government and the local bodies give grants to some prh/ate 
dispensaries. The local boards have since the introduction of the reforms been 
maintaining or aiding a number of ayurvedic and unani dispensaries ; grants-in-aid 
are also sometimes given to homeopathic and other similar dispensaries. 

(iii) The female hospitals maintained by the Dufferin Fund and the centres main¬ 
tained by the Lady Chelmsford Maternity and Child Welfare League have already 
been mentioned. Besides these, a few hospitals and some dispensaries have been 
established by philanthropists, missions and private bodies and individuals. Private 
medical practitioners also maintain a certain number of dispensaries, but they usually 
charge fees both for treatment and for suppl 3 dng medicines which elsewhere are 
generally supplied free. There is no special private hospital or dispensary for workmen 
as such, but as in the case of Government institutions such private dispensaries and 
hospitals as supply treatment and medicines free are utilized by workmen and their 
fam^es. 

25. (i) The average workman’s attitude towards hospitals and dispensaries 
and welfare work on modem Western lines is a fairly faithful reflection, of that of 
the lower strata of society, especially of the rural population. They are ignorant 
and prejudiced against European m^icine. They often have more faith in the in¬ 
digenous systems—sometimes in sheer quacker>% though they are prepared to attach 
more value to European surgical methods than to European curative medicine. 
There is a very noteworthy prejudice against “ indoor " treatment, not only among 
the patients but also among their relations and friends. Isolation from friends 
during illness is contrary to the custom of the country. There are at times complaints 
that inside the hospital the treatment meted out, especially by the lower and menial 
staff, is discouraging. Corruption too is alleged to be to some extent prevalent. 
Medicines if not supplied free are costly. The orthodox patient (both Hindu and 
Muslim) is always suspicious both of the medicines and the diet. The net result is 
that in the towns the available facilities are fairly freely utilized if they are gratuitous. 
But in the more backward areas they are not. Owing to the co-existence of other 
medical systems and a certain amount of quackerj' and for other reasons the treatment 
prescribed is not always consistently followed. 

But there are distinct signs of a gradual change in this respect. The orthodox 
sentiment against Western medicines has very perceptibly relaxed. In the towns 
the practitioners of the indigenous systems have lost a good deal of ground and are 
still losing it. The further extension of medical facilities to the rural areas which 
Government loave attempted to foster by giving subsidies to medical practitioners 
who settle dovm to practice in such areas and to district boards for establishing 
new dispensaries will gradually help to break do-wm the prejudice still further, 

(ii) By women .—As a rule they have an even stronger prejudice against Western 
medicine and medical treatment, and the general objections felt against treatment 
as indoor patients are felt more strongly by women than by men. Female hospitals 
maintained by missions are somewhat more popular than others. The Lady Chelms¬ 
ford League’s maternity and child welfare centres are still very ^ew^ Women rarely 
go even to female hospitals for confinement unless there is some complication. 
Qualified midwives are not utilized to the full extent possible. For general complaints 
women often prefer to consult elderly women in their neighbourhood and sometimes 
even quacks. The pressure of domestic and other work prevents systematic and 
consistent treatment. While the extent to which women operatives utilize the 
available medical facilities is undoubtedly smaller than in the case of men, the same 
change as is noticeable among men is coining over 'women also ; only it is a little 
more gradual. The special female dispensaries for women -workers which are a 
feature of the British India Corporation’s settlements at Cavmpore are exceptionally 
popular. 

26, (i) (a) The United Provinces factory rules make pro-vision for the construction, 
the -type and the number of latrines required in proportion to the number of workem. 
Where a water-^me se-wage S 3 rstem exis-ts, the latrines have to be connected -with it 
Separate latrines have to be pro-vided for -women. So far as is kno-wn there is only 
one factory -which has latrines on the septic tank system. The use of -water-flushed 
latrines has made little advance, as in most towns the municipffi water supply is 
none too sufficient. Exemptions have been granted from the provisions of Section IB 
but have been confined to tea factories, as -fcheir labour is used to -village condition. 
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No exemption is granted without a special inquiry to ensure that insanitation and 
pollution would not result. The Chief Inspector of Factories commented as below 
on the latrines available in seasonal factories, mostly ginneries :— 

'' Latrines have been built to comply with the rules and not with a view to their 
being a convenience. ... In many cases they are not used at ail.^^ 

The general consensus of opinion of officers of the Department of Public Health 
is that “ in the smaller concerns (some of which employ even up to 400 men) arrange¬ 
ments for water supply and conservancy are neither adequate nor satisfactory. In 
one or two instances this neglect was particularly marked. In the larger concerns 
the arrangements are satisfactory.” On the other hand, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories finds sanitary arrangements ” generally satisfactory,” though his reports 
mention warnings occasionally given to managers in order to ensure their being 
kept in order. The difference of opinion between these officers is not great, and is 
probably due to a difference in the standards of achievement expected by thera. 
This Government have not examined the question and are unable to formulate their 
conclusions. 

(ii) (6) Generally speaking workmen use the none too numerous municipal public 
latrines, but numbers use the drains and open spaces in and around the inhabited 
sites. The condition in which municipal latrines are often kept discourages their 
use on an extensive scale. In the labour wards of industrial towns sanitary condi¬ 
tions tend to be bad, as the working classes, accustomed to the open spaces, scrub, 
fields, ravines and banks of tanks and streams in their villages preserve the same 
habili in an environment lacking such facilities. Conservancy work in such localities 
is poor. The result is that all round the labour bastis filth and dirt accumulate. In 
the organised colonies, however, latrines and urinals are provided and a special 
conservancy staff is maintained to keep them in tolerable order. 

27. In Chapter XVII has been described the official staff available for the inspec¬ 
tion of the related factories and the staff available for inspecting them from the 
point of view of the workmen's health. The latter staff is none too large, and has 
not found it possible to do a great deal, e.g., in 1928 it could only inspect thirty 
factories (in eight districts) out of a total number of 338 working factories. 

No such special staff is available for the unorganized and cottage industries and 
plantations. The ” health ” problems of labour engaged in them are handled by 
the staffs of the revenue, police, public health and medical departments as parts 
of the problems of health of the general population. 

There are no boards of health in this province corresponding to those which have 
been set up at Jharia and Asansoi. 

28. (i) There are at present no rules in force for controlling temperature in 
factories. On receiving certain proposals of the Government of India on this subject 
this Government’s views were communicated to the Government of India. They 
found that public opinion was on the whole against the proposed Bill, and advised 
that an. investigation by experts should precede legislation. 

(ii) Conitol of humidiftoaiion in cotton tmUs-^(a) Nature of action taken by local 
Governments .—^This Government’s views on Mr. Maloney’s report were communi¬ 
cated to the Government of India in 1924. In 1927 they notified nilcs requiring 
cotton mills to provide hygrometers in departments where humidification was used, 
^d kata thermometers for taldng cooling power readings and to maintain a if^glster 
in the prescribed form recording the daily readings. Artificial humidificationnas 
under the new rules to cease when the reading of the hygrometer wet bulb exceeds 
that specified in the schedule for the corresponding diy-bulb reading. The use of 
live steam for artificial humidification has been prohibited when the dry-bulb 
temperature of the department exceeds $5°. The Chief Inspector of Factories was 
instructed to make further inquiries and proposals for the introduction of rules, 
esperimental or otherwise .He carried out an investigation in 3928 in various cottoil 
mills in order to obtain data. His conclusion was that the standards proposed by 
to. Maloney would provide comfortable worHng conditions, but that owing to the 
high temperatures obtaining outside during the hot weather in this province it would 
be necessary to instai expensive central cooling plants, which in the then existing 
condition of the textile industry he considered financially impracticable. This 
Government forwarded the Chief Inspector of Factories' report to the Government 
of India, adding that the views expressed in the report were not necessarily their own. 

{b) Results .—^The rules have brought about an improvement of the working 
conditions in several mills, especially in the weaving sheds. The Chief Inspector 
of Factories finds the humidification rules suitable. 

29. To provide for disinfection as a precaution against anthrax Section 28 A 
was arided to the Factories Act, but no rules have yet been framed by the Govemor- 

in Council, ^ction 19 B prohibits the employment of women and children 

in involvinef the 
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use of lead compounds. The Chief Inspector of Factories has reported that anthrax 

not been heard of as an occupational disease in this province and that no case 
of lead or araenic poisoning has come to light. So far as the Government factories 
m this province are concerned, no case of disease due to the handling of white lead 
has come to this Government's notice. 

30. Sickness Insurance —(i) Suitability of International Labour Convention. —A 
committee appointed by this Government under the chairmanship of the Director 
of Industries examined this question early in 3929. Its report and this Government's 
views have been communicated to the Government of India. 0\ving mainly to the 
great admimstrative difSculties and expense involved in the working of any scheme 
of sickness insurance, tliis Government did not consider the convention suitable for 
adoption in this province in the present circumstances. They suggested small-scale 
experiments in the Government factories, which in this province employ 25 per cent, 
of the total labour force employed in factories. 

• (ii) Possibility of introducing other systems. —^The above committee suggested that 
** contributory provident funds would be an easier and more practical and econo- 
‘mical solution, as provident funds would enable the workmen concerned to meet 
financial difficulties due to sickness, accidents, unemployment, “ social events " 
(e.g., marriages, births and deaths in the family or among relatives and friends) and 
even old age. The Government did not accept this view mainly on the ground that 
the protection given in cases of sickness would not in ordinary’' case.s be nearly as large 
as it would be under an insurance scheme. The latter would also have the further 
advantage of increasing general medical facilities and popularizing medical treatment. 

31. Maternity Benefits. —(i) In 1924 a special inquiry was made by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories in connection with. Mr. Joshi’s Bill. It was then ascertained 
that the East Indian Railway’s oil mills at hlanauri had a system of payment to 
expectant mothers before and after childbirth during absence from work and that 
one factory used to give a month’s full pay and five others (four being British India 
Corporation concerns) fourteen da 3 rs’ full wages in such cases. Besides these benefits, 
the Manauri oil mills maintain a hospital including a maternity section, and the 
British India Corporation provide free medical attendance and medicines for mater¬ 
nity cases in the dispensaries attached to its settlements, and grants as much leave 
without pay as is necessary. In the year ending June, 3928, a little over three 
hundred maternity cases were treated in the medical, health and other institutions 
of the Corporation. 

(ii) Ko provincial legislation has been undertaken in this province. 

(iii) Provincial legislation is possible. But the number of women operatives in 
regulated factories is very small, both absolutely and as a proportion. They are 
frequently engaged by the day. A large projijrtion of women operatives are 
employed in seasonal factories which would find it inconvenient to employ expectant 
mothers, and would therefore tend to refrain from employing them. This risk would 
be present, though on a smaller scale, in the case of ^rennial factories also. Many 
factories do not employ women at all; of the ninefy-two factories from which in¬ 
quiries were made in 1924, fifty-five, i.e., 60 per cent., were reported to have no 
women operatives. 

On the other hand, the Director of Public Health urges that in the interests both 
of expectant mothers and of the babies legislation should be undertaken to enable 
such women to stay away from work for ten days before and twenty days after 
confinement without losing employment or wages. He says that in spite of three 
maternity and child welfare centres in Cawnpore the rate of infantile mortality there 
still continues to be the highest in the province, and he attributes this fact partly 
to the necessity felt by expectant women workers to remain at work as long and 
to return to it as early as possible, with resultant injury to their own and to their 
babies’ health. This Government have not decided that the advantages of providing 
maternity benefits by legislation would outweigh the disadvantages, including the 
risk of keeping a considerable number of such women out of employment wtdch 
they might otherwise secure. They have so far considered it expedient to refrain 
from legislation at the present stage of industrial development in the province. 

V.-—Other Welfare (including Bdueatiqn). 

32. In 1926 the Government of India desired information about welfare work 
to be collected. The Department of Indnstries made a special inquiry. The facts 
as then ascertained axe substantially true today except that in certain directions 
welfare work has developed. 

(i) Welfare mtk by Employers. —^In this field the pride of place for work on or¬ 
ganized lines goes to the British India Corporation. They were pioneers, and the 
example set by them is now to some extent being copied by other large employers of 
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labour. But they are still far ahead. The Corporation’s welfare work pamphlet 
(1928) starts with the statement that this work is “ a frank and practical recognition 
of our responsibility for the welfare of the many thousands of people who co-operate 
in the productive activities of this corporation. It represents a settled policy of 
25 years' standing ...” The Corporation have aimed at "providing suitable 
dwellmgs and a wholesome atmosphere, promoting happy home life and the social 
well-being of all,” and the fostering of a " healthy and intelligent industrial popu¬ 
lation ” based on the " solid foundations of good-will and the spirit of co-operation.” 
The housing accommodation provided and health work carried on m the British 
India Corporation settlements have been described in Chapters III and IV. Other 
welfare work wall be described under various heads. Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
Compan}", another important industrial s;^mdicatc, have recently inaugurated an 
extension of their welfare work. The railways, two of which are managed by the 
State, have also taken steps to promote the welfare of their employees, but it is 
assumed that details of the work done wdll be furnished to the Commission by the 
railway department. There are a few other isolated instances of factories with some 
welfare work. But, broadly speaking, and with these honourable exceptions, 
emplo 3 "crs as a class have not risen to their opportunities. 

(ii) By other Agencies. —^Apart from a few schools maintained by Arya Samajist 
and Christian missionaries and the w ork done by some missionary bodies for imparting 
industrial training to some of the low^er strata of the population, especially criminal 
tribes, and the dispensarj.", the reading room and the newspaper maintained and the 
lectures, etc., occasionally organized by the Mazdur Sabha, Cawnpore, w^clfare work 
done by other agencies for workpeople as such is negligible. 

33. The British India Corporation employ a full-time salaried w^elfare superinten¬ 
dent and a trained stafi consisting of four doctors, five nurses, eight matrons, eight 
compounders, about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and two sergeant patrols. In¬ 
cluding the conservancy establishment the total staff consists of 147 paid whole-time 
w^orkers. ^fessrs. Begg, Sutherland & Company have recently engaged the services 
of a superintendent to organize \veifare work for their employees. Some concerns 
employ teachers and a few- have dispensaries in charge of qualified staff. 

34. (a) (i) Except for the " tiffin ” rooms for the use of European and Anglo- 
Indian employees of the railwa 3 "s no facilities for taking meals in the factory* premises 
arc knowm to be available. Generally speaking, workmen bring or buj^ on the spot 
their own food and take their refreshments w'herever they find a little shade. 

The British India Corporation have four creches and two " baby welcomes ” in 
charge of trained workers. Two other mffls at Cawnpore also provide creches. 
So far as is known there are no other concerns which provide them. 

(li) Some of the concerns w'hich pro\ide housing accommodation for their 
w’-orkmen provide some facilities for recreation. The open spaces left forthe employees’ 
children can be used eniplo^^ees. The British India Corporation provide fairly 
extensive facilities for recreation, including playgrounds for Indian and European 
games, seven covered wrestling pits, two community halls and rooms for indoor 
games. Some sports clubs have been organized and these are helped with grants- 
in-aid. Bo 3 ’s' clubs and scout troops have also been organized. Weekly cinema 
shows and occasional dramatic and musical entertainments are also held. Messrs, 
Begg, Sutherland <& Company also have undertaken similar work though on a 
smaller scale. Apart from the railway institutes the railways maintain or subsidize 
some sports clubs. The East Indian railway has a cinema car and a band for their 
employees in general. 

(iii) Other AciivitteS’^{l) Instruction. —^Two reading rooms are kept by the 
British India Corporation and one by the glass factory at Bahjoi. Lectures are 
frequently' got up in the British India Corporation settlements and are sometimes 
illustrated with lantern slides- 

(2) Thrift and Saving. —The British India Corporation have in some cases 
granted pensions to old workers and widows. They maintain a provident fund, 
a superannuation fund, three co-operative societies and a home for widows. A cloth 
shop is also maintained where their employees can purchase cloth at wholesale rates. 
At times of scarcity foodstuffs have been sold at specially low rates. 

In another concern an experiment with a " savings bonus ” w^as tried, but has 
not been reported to be successful. A few other concerns have co-operative'societies. 
The raiiwa 3 'S maintain provident funds for their permanent staff. But, so far as is 
known, there is no other provision elsewhere for thrift or saving. 

(3) Social Organization. —^The credit for the only attempt to build up something 
like corporate life goes to the British India Corporation. They have set up sadr 
panchayats (committees of five members) in each of their three settlements. All the 
main communities axe represented on these panchayats. The 3 r try such cases as 
arise in the settlements and act as advisers and sometimes arbitrators. 
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{b) In the field of welfare work Government and the local boards have confined 
themselves to the provision of educational facilities, but with a few important 
exceptions, no special arrangements have been made for industrial labourers as such. 
The Department of Industries' system of technical and industrial education is, to a 
large extent, intended for the benefit of the artisan classes, but these do not take as 
much advantage of the facilities afforded as they might In certain local areas 
primary education has been made compulsory and in such places the children of the 
working classes have io attend primary schools. But owing to various reasons 
the working classes do not appreciate the benefits of education for their children, 
especially when their going to school involves the loss to their families of their 
earnings, however small. Government used to maintain two factory schools but one 
was closed last year and the other recently. Two factory schools receive grants- 
in-aid from Government but the total annual expenditure on this account is only 
about Rs. 800. The Department of Public Instruction launched a scheme for adult 
education, in collaboration mth the Co-operative Department, but no such school 
has so far been opened in an area inhabited b^* an urban industrial population. 
There are also 334 special schools for adults, about half the number being maintained 
by local bodies and the rest bemg private. Two mibsionary bodies (the Ayra Samaj 
and the Salvation Army) maintam a few schools for workmen’s children.' 

36. A statement is given at the end of this chapter showing the educational 
facilities provided in conjunction with factories, so far as could be ascertained by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories. Only about 15 concerns provide facilities for the 
education of workmen or their children. Seven of these 15 have schools for the 
children employed in the factories, three (including two glass factories) have night 
schools for adults and 14 have schools for employees’ children. Among concerns 
providing educational facilities the foremost place easily goes to the British India 
Corporation. In 1928 they had four day schools for boys and girls, two night schools 
and two industrial classes for employees and their families, the average daily 
attendance in July, 1928, in the various types of schools being 394, 118 and 38 
respectively. They had also a training school for dais (midwives), the average daily 
attendance in July 1928 being 55 (cent, per cent, of enrolment). 

In, addition to these factory schools, the East Indian and the Great Indian 
Peninsula railways have schools at important centres (including in the case of the 
East Indian Railway a hill station) for the children of their European and Anglo- 
Indian employees. The Bengal and North-Western Railway contribute towards ihe 
expense of Anglo-vernacular education for their employees ’ children ; the Rohilkhand 
and Kumaun Railway also give certain facilities. In this case also it is assumed 
that details will be furnished to the Commission by the Rilway Department. 

Apart from various schemes for the training of apprentices and the two industrial 
classes kept by the British India Corporation in conjunction with their settlements 
no facilities for industrial education are believed to be provided by employers. 

(i) Apart from the British India Corporation’s two night schools vdth an enrolment 
of 162 and with an average daily attendance of 118 in July, 1928, and from the night 
schools maintained by the glass factories at Bahjoi and Balawali no other faciliries 
provided by employers for the education of adult w^orkers are known to exist. 

(ii) So far as is known there are eight such schools provided for half-time workers 
in the factories. Three of them are at Cawnpore and the rest at other centres. 

. (iii) Fourteen industrial concerns have schools attached to them for workmen’s 
children. There used to be two such schools attached to Government of India 
factories and maintained by this Government, but one was closed in July, 1929. 
The school attached to the United Mills, Agra, receives a grant-in-aid from 
Go'^mment, 

(iv) Remarks showing the extent to Tvhich these facilities are used have been 
given in the statement. Some of these schools are utilized by workmen for the educa¬ 
tion of their children not employed in the factories concerned. But the experience 
of the Department of Industries has been that boys of the artisan class do not fully 
utilize such facilities as are available. The tendency on the part of parents and 
guardians to exploit children’s work in order to supplement the family’s earnings 
is noticeable in the factory schools also. One of them is at present closed and in a 
majority of them attendance is poor. The schools for half-timers and for adults 
must on the whole be put down as not very successful. 

38. There are in the province about a hundred co-operative societies design^ to 
serve the needs of artisans. It is not known to what extent they attract arltsans 
who work for wages. It is proibable that a very large proportion of the members axe 
cottage industrialists rather than wage-earners engaged in cottage industries. 

As regards labour employed in the plantations, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies reports that only two co-operative societies have been formed, both in 
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Dehra Dun district. Even these are not exclusively intended for tea-garden labourers 
but have a proportion of such labourers as members. One society was in a decaying 
condition and has recently been reorganized. It has at present only 15 members. 
The other society has an enrolment of 30, about three-fourths being tea-garden 
labourers. It is reported to be worldng satisfactorily. 

A fevr co-operative societies have been orgamzed for the special benefit of factory 
operatives. There are at present six such societies. As these represent practically 
all that the co-operative movement has so far been able to achieve among this class 
of workers, a description of each society has been given below. 

(i) The Lalimli Co-operative Society, Cawnpore. —^This is the oldest of all and 
is the parent of two other recently formed co-operative societies for the benefit of the 
employees of the British India Corporation. Including skilled and unskilled labourers 
and some clerical stafi it has a total membership of 511. The society only provides 
cheap and easy credit. No member is advanced a loan exceeding five times the nominal 
value of the shares held by him. The amount outstanding against members is nearly 
Rs. 33,000. Its present condition is believed to be on the whole satisfactory. 

(ii) and (iii) Kahomi and Hazari Co-operative Societies, —^These were recently 
started to serv^e the needs of the employees of two other constituent members of the 
British India Corporation. To a certain extent they have drawn their membership 
from the older parent society, the Lalimli.** These societies also confine themselves 
to the provision of credit. 

(iv) The Harness and Saddlery Factory Co-operative Society, —^Membership is open 
to all employees, including clerks of the Government Harness and Saddlery Factory, 
Ownpore. Enrolment is about 700. The total amount outstanding against members 
is about Rs. 36,000. In this case also the upper limit for loans to be advanced to 
members is five times the nominal value of shares held by the borrower. This society 
not only supplies credit but also runs a cloth store, where sales are made on credit 
as well as for cash. Its condition has been reported to be fairly satisfactory. 

(v) Bahjoi Glass-workers* Co-operative Society, —^The members of this society 
are all workmen employed in the factory and residing in the adjoining villages. 
Part of the working capital consists of deposits made by the owners and some em¬ 
ployees of the factory. The society confines itself to the provision of credit. 

(vi) Mmdur Sahka Co-operative Society, Cawnpore, —This society is a branch of 
the Mazdux Sabha. The members are all employees in the various industrial concerns 
of Cawnpore and number 115. It is purely a credit society. The amount outstanding 
against members is about Rs. 3,000. This society is believed not to be in a prosperous 
condition owing to various reasons. 

There is also a society for Christian clerks employed in various Cawnpore firms. 
The enrolment is 33. But it can hardly be called a co-operative society for industrial 
labour. 

Considering the number of employees in the various regulated factories of 
Cawnpore the aggregate membership of the various co-operative societies in that city 
is a small fraction. Outside Cawnpore there is hardly any co-operative movement 
to speak of among industrial labourers. The difficulties in their case are greater 
than in the case of agriculturists* societies. It can therefore be said that while the 
co-operative movement has, to a small extent, spread in Cawnpore, it has failed to 
make an efiective appeal elsewhere, and even in Cawnpore its^ condition is by no 
means flourishing. 
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VI.—Edueatioa. 

40. Facilities for general education in industrial areas. —{i} Of children not in 
^employment. —Some of these facilities have been described in (32) (ii), (34) [h] and (36). 
Apart from them industrial areas enjoy only such facilities as are provided by the 
local body entrusted with the local administration and by the authorities in charge 
of Anglo-vernacular education. Under an Act of 1919 municipalities, and under a 
similar (but not identical) Act of 1926 district boards^ are empowered to introduce 
-compulsion in order to bring all children between the ages of six and eleven years 
under primary instruction in the vernacular. At present compulsion is in force in the 
whole or specified parts of thirty-five municipalities and in specified parts of twenty- 
■four district board areas. Among such municipalities are the industrially important 
Ones of Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Agra, Bareiliy, Meerut, Moradabad, Aligarh 
-and Firozabad. The municipality’' of Cawnpore was the first in the field with its 
scheme for compulsory free primary education. In selected parts of that municipality 
compulsion has been in force since 1922. The earlier enactment of'the legislation 
enabling municipalities to introduce compulsion and the fact that factories and 
cottage industries are chiefiy located in the urban areas have combined to pro’vide 
industrial areas with more extensive educational facilities than are enjoyed by the 
rural population. It has not however been possible to \vork out statistical information 
showing the extent of these facilities or the extent to w'hich they are utilized. 
Rather less than one-half of the boys in the pro\ince between the ages of six and 
eleven are at present in the vernacular schools. 

(ii) Of children employed in factories. —^These have been described in (34) ih) and 
in (36) and in the statement at the end of chapter V. The 1919 and 1926 Acts con¬ 
tain provisions for preventing the utilization, whether for remuneration or otherwise, 
of the services of a child whose parents is required to cause him to attend a recognized 
primary school. The local board's special night schools for adults w'hich are mentioned 
in (34) (h) can be attended by boys of twelve years and upwards. An extension of 
such facilities in the municipalities is under Government's consideration. The working 
of these schools has been reported to be inef&cient, though most inspectors of schools 
agree that they have great potentialities for good. The night schools for adults 
recently established by co-operative education societies have been more favourably 
reported upon. But this experiment is only about a year old and has been under¬ 
taken in the rural areas. The number of such schools is still very small. From the 
point of view of children and young adults employed in the factories the experiment 
is unimportant. 

41. Facilities for industrial and vocational training . —^Xhese have been described 
in some detail in (12) and in appendix II*, and also in (34) {h) and in (36). 

Vn.—Safety. 

43. Existing regulations. —(i) In factories, —^These are laid down in chapter III 
of the Indian Factories Act and in the rules framed by this Government thereunder. 
The rules will be found on pages 8 to 12 (rales 34 to 52) under the heads—Fencing 
and guarding of machinery, special rules for fencing in textile factories, special rules 
for fencing in ginning factories, and rules for the protection of persons attending to 
machinery and boilers. 

All boilers in use in the province are inspected once a year by the staff of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers to determine the safe working pressure. 
YrTien first registered ihey are hydraulically and steam tested, and such tests are 
periodically repeated. A’special note on boilers inspection has been appended to 
chapter XVII (Administration). 

The use of electrical energy in factories and elsew’here is governed by the Indian 
Electricity Act and the rales thereunder, 

(li) Mines, railways and docks. —These will be dealt with by the Central Govern¬ 
ment departments concerned with them and need not be referred to in this memoran¬ 
dum. 

44. Incidence of accidents. —(i) In factories (including railway workshops ).—^A 
statement* at the end of this chapter gives the number of accidents in regulated 
factories grouped by industries for five years. It will be seen that it is highest in 
the railway workshops which account for about 80 per cent, of the total. But it 
should be pointed out that railway workshops are among the best guarded and fenced 
factories in the province, and that the incidence of fatal accidents in them is lower 
than in other factories. To some extent the high incidence of accidents in them is 
only apparent, and is due to liberal treatment in regard to leave of absence on account 
of trivial accidents. In 1928 the Great Indian Peninsula Railway workshops at 
Jhansi accounted for nearly 53 per cent, of the total number of accidents m the 
province ; these workshops are as well fenced and guarded as any in the province, 
and the bulk of the accidents wrere unconnected with the machinery. 
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Considering the meagre staff available for the inspection of factories, and the 
increasing pressure of administration work, the frequency of inspections is in this 
Government’s opinion as ^ood as could reasonably be expected. Where the staff is 
so small and factories so scattered the dilhculty of making a surprise inspection is 
naturally great. In the matter of stringency of inspection and enforcement of the 
regulations, the work of the staff has been satisfactory. 

50. The effects of hours of work, health, light and other working conditions on 
safety can be deduced a prion. But no investigation has been undertaken to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of agreement between such k priori conclusions and the actual facts. 


Classification of Accidents. 


Nature of accident. 

Total number of accidents. 



1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Textiles. 






Scutchers .. 

— 

— 

4 

— 

7 

Cardmg 

— 

— 

14 

21 

16 

Spinning ., 

—. 

— 

5 

2 

9 

Weaving .. 

— 

— 

6 

2 

11 

Cleaning machinery in motion .. 

— 

— 

16 

13 

19 

Mscellaneous 

— 

— 

71 

42 

40 

Total 

96 




102 

All other factories. 






Machine tools 

— 

— 

60 

44 

61 

Rolling stock on lines 

— 

— 

12 

5 

14 

Mill gearing, shafting, etc. 

— 

— 

5 

8 

2 

Belts 

— 

— 

12 

9 

15 

Miscellaneous machinery 

— 

— 

94 

71 

145 

Cranes, hoists and winches 

— 

— 

18 

12 

12 

Falling weights 

— 

— 

293 

189 

289 

Persons falling 

— 

— 

98 

59 

98 

Tools in use 

— 

— 

473 

354 

386 

Drowning .. 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Molten metal 

— 

,— 

1 

10 

12 

Scalds 

— 

— 

12 

17 

20 

Electricity 

— 

— 

5 

7 

7 

Burns 

— 

— 

91 

77 

99 

Miscellaneous 

— 

— 

346 

284 

348 

Total .. 

810 

1,297 

1,521 

1,146 

1,509 

Grand total 

906 

1.401 

1.637 

1.226 

1,611 

Accidents per hundred persons employed 

1*17 


m 

m 

1-86 


* There was no classification in 1924 and 1925. Hence only totals are given. 


Vin*—^Workmen^s Compensation. 

51. Workmen*s Compensation Act. —(i) The administration of the Act has gi\’en 
rise to little difficulty and the apprehensions about its smooth working which were 
felt at the time of its passing have proved unfounded. Its use is extending. In 
this province the number of compensation cases and the amounts paid as compensa¬ 
tion have both been rising ever since the law came into force. The number of acci¬ 
dents as reported in the Chief Inspector of Factories’ report and their incidence have 
both, with the exception of 1927, been rising (see statement). It is also remarkable 
that few cases have been dismissed, and that the proportion of contested cases is 

(ii) Statistics are not collected regarding all cases of compensation paid under the 
Act, but only for the more important classes of workers, i.e., those in factories, 
xailwavs, tramways, mines and docks. 
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The ratio of the number of claims for compensation including settlements out of 
court to the number of accidents is not high and seems to have become comparatively 
regulated factories alone the number of fatal and serious accidents 
in 1928 was 204. A certain proportion of accidents classed as minor, but in\'ohing 
a disablement of over ten days, should be added to this figure, but the exact number 
cannot be ascertained. Yet the total number of claims including applications for 
the registration of settlements out of court in respect of accidents for which com¬ 
pensation could be claimed—these include accidents in establishments other than 
the regulated factories—^was only 113. In a certain number of cases, mostly minor 
accidents, compensation is paid by the employers without any reference to a 
Commissioner. Complete statistics of such cases are not available. Hence the 
proportion of actual claims to possible ones cannot be precisely stated, but from the 
figures cited above it is reasonable to assume that in the case of a considerable 
proportion of accidents compensation though claimable is for t^arious reasons not 
claimed. The great majority of workmen, even skilled ones, are illiterate, ignorant 
and unorganized. The existence of the law is often not known to the \dctim of the 
accidents or their dependants. There are few organized unions manned by a well- 
informed staff who can take up their cause and fight it out if need be. Lack of 
means handicaps the filing of claims. Inertia and a tendency to fatalism stand in 
the way of claims being advanced. ^\Tlen injured, the workman often has to or 
prefers to go back to his village for treatment, and even if he knows he can claim 
compensation he often forgets all about it, or on recovery prefers to remain quiet. 
Hence, on-the whole, the workmen in many areas have been slow to realize and slower 
to utilize the benefits which the law confers on them. In respect of minor 
disablements in particular, the number of claims made is still very far short of 
possible claims. But the Act is steadily getting more and more widely known and 
more and more utilized. 

(iii) The total amounts paid as compensation—^roughly Rs. 10,000, Rs. 20,400, 
Rs. 41,000 and Rs. 46,000 in 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, respectively—are a trifle 
compared with the aggregate value of the turnovers of industrial concerns affected by 
the Compensation Act. The number of claims made is not large. The proportion 
of contested cases, i.e., the extent of real litigation, has been insignificant. Hence 
in spite of the apprehensions felt by employers when the Bill was on the anvil, the 
actual adverse effect on industry is negligible. 

On the other hand, the Act has appreciably helped to introduce more effective 
fencing and guarding of machinery, better lighting, safety first ” propaganda and 
the provision of first aid and medical relief. 

On the whole, therefore, the Act has not only enabled compensation to be claimed 
with ease, cheapness and expedition, but has indirectly helped to humanize the 
conditions of work, mthout imposing an appreciable burden on industry. Ko 
responsible assertion to the contrary has so far come to this Government's notice. 
Even when the Board of Industries, whose non-oificial members represent mostly the 
employers' interests, resisted the proposal to extend the scope of the Act to other 
occupations, it was not asserted that the Act had handicapped industry. 

(iv) Availahility and use of insurance facilities and value from workers^ point of 
view. —Such facilities are available. At Cawnipore there is an agency of an insurance 
company specializing in manufacturers' and employers' liability. Some other in¬ 
surance companies and associations also undertake such business. There is no 

mutual ’* assurance association such as has been set up by the Bombay IVIillowners' 
Association. 

The extent to which the available insurance facilities are utilized is still small. 
Only about 12 per cent, of the regulated factories (44 out of 373) take out insurance. 
These factories employ 25*6 per cent, of the total number of employees in regulated 
factories- Cawnpore is naturally a little more advanced in this respect. Eighteen 
out of its sixty-four factories (employing 55 per cent, of the factory labour) protect 
themselves by such insurance. The figures are however, variable from year to year. 


52. On a reference by the Government of India the desirability of extending the 
Act to organized but not hazardous industries and to the manufacture of explosives, 
including country gunpowder was considered by this Government. They advised 
caution so as not to handicap industry. They suggested the extension oi the Act 
to certain occupations. 

Possibility of providing against the insolvency of employers. —^The Government 
recently considered the matter and informed the Government of India that in 
their opinion the province was not sufficiently advanced to warrant the introduction 
of compulsory insurance. 
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53, SuitahilHy of provisions relating to —(i) Scales of compensation, (ii) Conditions 
governing tts grant and (v) Ceriatn other matters .—^The Government have recently 
submitted their detailed views on all these questions to the Government of India in 
answer to the enquiry mentioned above. 

(lii) Industrial diseases .—The provision in the law about diseases in respect of 
which compensation can be claimed is elastic, and the list can be added to by the 
Government of India. As a result of a question in the Council, the liability of 
workmen engaged in the blowing of glass in glass factories to tuberculosis was 
investigated. The incidence of tuberculosis in such factories was not found to 
be heavy, and no action was therefore recommended. Tins Government have no 
additions to suggest to the existing list and no alteration of the procedure and 
the omis prohandi. 

(iv) Machinery of admirdstration .—^This province has no special commissioner 
for the administration of this Act. District magistrates are ex-offico commissioners. 
The compilation of the annual report is done by the Director of Industries. 


Statement showing details about workmen's compensation. 


Year. 

Total daily average 
number of peiborib 
employed in regu¬ 
lated factories. 

Accidents. 

Incidence of accidents 
as a percentage of 
column 2. 

Proceedings before 
Commissioners for Worlcmen's 
Compensation Act. 

a 

■II 

a i 

Fatal. 

Serious 

Minor. 

Total. 

bCTJ 
c « 

ilil 

^ as 2 

£ tj o ^ 

ii 

g1 

<SP 

Q 

.| 

ag 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


u 

12 

1922 .. * 

72,545 

6 

■I 

750 

851 

1-03 


— i 

_ 


, 

1923 

73,906 

8 


598 

714 

0-9 

— 





1924 

77,202 

12 


807 

906 

1*2 

_ _ 

_ 


— 


1925 

78,942 

20 

■kTH 

1,250 

1,401 

1-8 

15 

13 

1 

10,003 

13 

1926 

85,517 

12 


1,484 

1,637 

1-9 

44 

40 

1 

20,428 

12 

1927 

88,319 

14 

■kiH 

1,131 

1,226 

1*4 

85 

72 

1 

41,288 

11 

1928 

86,531 

26 

■■ 

1,407 

1,611 

1'9 

103 

86 

1 

46,267 

10 


IK. —^Hours. 


A.— Factories. 


55. (i) The upper limit is fixed by the Factories Act at 60 per week and eleven 
per day. The normal working hours as determined by custom or agreement vary 
in difierent industries. Government factories usually work seven to eight and a half 
hours per day, with a half holiday on Saturday. Continuous process ” factories 
work t^ee shifts of eight hours each for all the seven days of the week. Textile, 
oil, engineering and miscellaneous factories work a ten-hour day for six days a week. 
The folloT,ving table shows the percentages of factories according to their weekly 
working periods during the last three years :— 


Year. 
3926 .. 

1927 .. 

1928 


Not more than 
48 hours per week. 
16*89 per cent 
14*15 
16*87 


Not more than 
54 hours per week. 
6*49 per cent. 
8*31 
6*62 


Above 54 hours per 
week. 

76.62 per cent. 

77*54 

76*51 


A statement has been given at the end of this chapter showing by districts the 
percentage of factories which worked more than 54 hours per week in 1928. The 
remarks column shows the predominant factory industry of the district and thus 
indicates the industries in which the weekly working period exceeds fifty-four hours, 

(ii) Overtime is generally understood to mean work of over eleven hours per day 
or sixty per week. This can onl^ be permitted as a special exemption under section 
30 of the Act, Extra remunerarion at 1J, the usual proportionate rate must, as laid 
down by the Act, be paid for all overtinie work, 

. But actual worMng periods do not always correspond with the periods nominally' 
fixed by the factories. To give an instance, printing presses fix their working period 
at ten hours per day but seldom work more than eight. If the actual working time 
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exceeds eight, the men receive extra payment, this being a mutual trade arrangement 
but not compulsory under the Act. The ten hours' working day is fixed in order to 
avo3, the necessity of having to notity the change in working hours when there is 
e of work. 

^ Spyeadover .—So far as can be ascertained tliis phenomenon is confined to 
running repair sheds on the rail-way, %vater--works and gla«:s factories using the Japanese 
type of tumace. No statistical information is available to sho-pi' its extent. 

56, The factories Act regulates the period of w^ork for the workmen, but not for 
the plant winch can go on -working without a break. But custom has fixed certain 
working periods. Government factories and raihva)’ -workshops -work 5] days per 
week, Saturday being taken as a half holiday. “ Continuous process ” factories 
^rk s^en days a week. Other factories generally -ivorii six dsxs per -week. 

^ * 57. (i) No informa-fcion is available to show ho-w the average workman has utilized 
we longer leisure hours given him by the Factories Act. A small proportion of 
j.^sHlled labour has utilized it in order to make a little more money, but no statis-tics 
^re available. Opportunities foi intellectual improvement and amenities for enjoy¬ 
ment are still few, though gradually increasing. 

On the othsr hand, supervision over labour has had to be s-tricter, and there 
is less loitering than before. The piece-worker’s efficiency and application have to 
a slight extent improved, as he has to apply himself more closely -without impairing 
the quality of his work in order to earn the same wage by a day’s work as before. 

(ii) Prior to the limitation by the Factories (Amendment) Act of 1922 of the 
maximum -w’-eekly working period to sixty hours, only textile factories were limited 
to twelve hours per day, or seventy-two per week, but other factories -were not re¬ 
stricted at all. Hence comparison is only possible in the case of textile factories, 
and even in respect of them a comparison is not ahva>^ possible o-wing to the variation 
of the other factors (e.g., the efficiency of machines and of men and the class of goods 
made). But the following fibres, relating to the waste mule spinning departmenj 
of one of the Ca-wnpore mills in which machinery was not changed during -the years 
1921 to 1925, are of some interest:— 

Year 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Production (in 1,000 lbs.) .. 68-2 67*9 53*5 57-3 56*9 

(The management say^ that the number of men employed remained practically 
constant.) These figures indicate that the drop in production was a little more than 
proportionate to the reduction of -fche -working period. 

On the other hand, the Chief Inspec-fcor of Factories, impression of employers* 
opinion in general is that the six-fcy hours* restriction ha& not afiected production to 
any considerable extent. 

This Government have not investigated this question, and are unable to say 
whether, and to what extent, production has been afiected by the sixty hours* re¬ 
striction. 

58. This Government are unable to say what the effect of the daily limit has been. 
It is likely to be similar to the effect of the weekly restriction. 

59. In this Government’s opinion a further reduction of -working hours is not 
now possible without curtaUing production, and incidentally the earnings of the 
piece-worker, who in the textile mills forms a very considerable proportion of the 
employees. There is also the risk of labour troubles to consider, as the piece-workers 
would demand higher rates and the time-workers would resent a reduction of wages 
which would probably have to be adopted by the employers if production is curtailed 
€LB a result of a further reduction of the maxima. 

60. In factories working ten hoji?^ per day, a mid-day interval of one hour is 
given, usually after the first five hours of con-tinuous work. Sometimes, however, 
it is given after the first six hours, this being the' maximum permi-tted by the Act 
for continuous work. Other divisions of the total working -rime are in vogue, but 
they are in the nature of exceptions. Sometimes even the same factory changes 
i-fcs di-vision of the working time from five and five to six and four or to other inter¬ 
mediate proportions according to the season of the year. As an alternative, the law 
provides for two interv^s of half an hour each in place of one interval of one hour. 
Although a demand on the part of workmen for two such interv^s in place of one is 
not unknown, the general preference is for the full one hour’s interval. From the 
point of view of the mid-day meal time, the i)rovisions of the law appear to this Gov¬ 
ernment to he satisfactory. As regards their suitability from the point of view of 
fatigue, no investigation into this difficult technicalsubject has so far been undertaken. 
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61. Section 22 prescribes Sunday or a substiteted day within tliree days of Sunday 
as a compulsory day of rest; thus ten days is the limit of continuous work. In 
practice the day of rest usually observed is Sunday. But when a public holiday is 
coming off during a week, it is usual to utilize that holiday as a substituted 
holiday for a Sunday. In this Government's opinion the law on the subject 
is suitable. 

62. Exemptions under sections 30(1) are granted by the local Government for 
certain classes of work, in ** continuous process " factories, and in glass, paper, 
rice, tea, dyeing and bleaching, opium, dairy, cotton-ginning and similar factories. 
In each case conditions are prescribed with regard to the compulsory periods of 
rest and holidays. In the case of these exemptions the period of validity is not 
limited. But the exemptions are examined from time to time and are curtailed or 
cancelled when necessary. All exemptions issued in 1924 and 1926 were completely 
overhauled in 1928, and several of them were curtailed and a few were entirely 
cancelled. 

Exemptions under section 30(2) are granted for limited periods. They are 
expressly intended to enable the factories to cope with an exceptional press of work. 
They used to be somewhat freely given, but have now been considerably restricted 
as will appear from the following statement:— 

Year 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

Number of exemptions granted 17 11 3 4 1 

To give examples, an exemption was granted to an engineering workshop in order 
to enable it to fabricate in time the material needed for a railway bridge. Siinilarly, 
an exemption was granted to a paper mill in order to enable it to comply with the 
terms of its contract to supply paper to the Government. 

B.— Mmes. 

General. —The greater part of this province consists of an alluvial plain totally 
lacking in minerals of any sort. The hiU districts are undeveloped, and in many parts, 
are even inaccessible. A few districts lying south of the Jumna contain some of the 
outspurs of the central Indian or Vindhyan hill-system. The few regulated mines that 
exist in the province are all confined to this area, i.e., to the districts of Agra and 
Jhansi and the southern parts of the districts of Mirzapur, Hamirpur and Banda. 
The regulated mines number thirty-nine. They are concerned with stone (unspeci¬ 
fied) steatite, sandstone, gravel and fireclay. There are a number of smaller mines 
not under the Actthese, too, yield various types of stone, slate, ballast, stone metal 
for roadmaking, gravel, kaiikar and sand. The only valuable mineral found though 
on a negligible scale is gold ; in 1928 gold-washing gave employment to only fifteen 
persons. Mining gives employment to only about 6,000 persons. In 1928, 2,108 
persons were engaged in regulated mines and 3,977 in unregulated mines. In the 
regulated mines, women workers were about one-third of the total and children only 
al^ut per cent. In the unregulated mines, the percentages of men, women and 
children were eighty-one, eleven and eight respectively. 

63 to 72, Honrs per day and per meek^ etc. —^As regards the unregulated mines, 
no investigation has been undertaken, and no information on this subject is available* 
It is, however, believed that they do not exceed' eight. For regulated mines, the 
Chief Inspector of Mines will, it is expected, report on these matters. 


D.— Other Establishments. 

78 and 79. Hours per day and per week. Days per meek —(<z) Plantations. —No 
regular investigation has been undertaken. But a special enquiry “was made into 
the conditions of wwk on the tea gardens of Dehra Dun, the tea gardens and fruit 
orchards of Kumaun and the sugar plantations of Gorakhpur in connection with the 
preparation of this memorandum. It has been reported that the normal working 
period at Dehra Dun is about eight hours, but the labourer has to be '' on call " for 
nine hours (6,30 a.m, to 5.30 p.m., with two hours' interval between noon and 2 p.m.). 
Normally Sunday is taken as a holiday, but when there is pressure of work it goes 
on qn Sundays also. In such cases they pay extra for such work, though new men are 
ordinarily not engaged. The normal weekly period of work is forty-eight to fifty-four 
hours, but it sometimes goes up to sixty-three. Tea gardens work is to some extent 
seasonal. In Kumaun the daily working period is nine hours per day and a few 
holidays, mostly religious festival days, are observed. On the big private sugarcane 
farms in Gorakhpur district, the labourer normally works seven hours a day for about 
three hundred days in the year. The normal weekly period of work varies between 
forty-eight and fifty-six. As at Dehra Dun, Sundays are observed as holidays on 
some farms. 
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It will thus be seen that the normal daily working period varies between seven 
and nine, eight being a fair average. Overtime work is exceptional except when 
, pressure of work necessitates the non-obseiv’ance of the customary holidays. For 
such overtime extra pajnnent is normally made. It should, however, be noted that 
there is considerable variety in the system followed not only at different centres but 
even in the same centre. 

(b) Docks .—This province has no seaboard. With just a few exceptions its 
rivers are not namgable ; only portions of the Ganges and of the Gogra are used by 
small passenger and cargo steamers. Landing places used by steam and row-boat 
ferries and by flat-bottomed boats used for the transport of timber, firewood, building- 
stone, stone ballast, grain, etc., are scattered all over. The labour engaged on the 
transport or transhipment of goods is, broadly speaking, casual and is usually em¬ 
ployed on the piece-wage system. The total number of men so emplo 3 ^ed is very 
small. 

[c) Other industrial establishments .—Under this heading it wdll be convenient 
to deal with a fe\v of the most important and typical cottage industries. 

, Hand-weaving is easih* ‘the most important cottage industr}’. But, broadly 

speakipg, it is non-capitalistic. Normally the entire family" share" in the work and 
little hired ‘labour is emploj’ed. There are, how’ever, exceptions, e.g , at Benares, 
Shahjahanpur and Mau w’hich have some weaving establishments on a capitalistic 
basis. Hired labour normally works eight to nine hours per day throughout the 
year and feiv holidaj^s except some religious festivals are observed " It is not unusual, 
when demand is keen, to put in up to ten hours, and in rare cases even up to fourteen. 
The normal weekly working period fall the seven days of the w'eek) is between fifty- 
six and sixty-three hours. Preparatory processes are usually done by women and 
sometimes even the weaving is done by them. 

The case of the Benares silk and brocade and other artistic fabrics industry is 
similar. The normal working time is seven hours a da}’, but when the demand for 
goods is keen, as it is during the marriage or the tourist seasons, the period goes up 
to ten or even fourteen hours. But in the case of this industry also little hired labour 
is ordinaril}’ emplo 3 ’’ed. The weaver and his family do all the wrork, including the 
burring of the raw materials and the sale of the finished goods. 

At Moradabad hired labour is engaged on a larger scale than in many cottage 
industries, but payment is ordinarity b}' the piece and not by time. Allowing a half 
holiday on Fridays, the normal weekly w'orking time is sixty-five hours, i.e., ten hours 
per day. 

In the leather-w’orking establishments at Cawnpore and Agra most of the work 
is done by hand. Leaving out a few concerns, little machinery is used except for 
sewing and pressing, and the application of mechanical power is rare. At Agra, 
Friday is often observed as a holiday, and the normal w-orking day is of eight hours. 
But at Cawmpore it is nine hours, and no regular holiday is observed though certain 
festivals are. When, however, work is done for piece-wages, and especially if it is 
taken home, the normal period of work is ten to tw’elve hours. 

The carpet-making industiy’ of Agra has a normal w'orking period of eight to 
nine hours a day ; Sunday is often obser\’ed as a holiday. Though no special enquiry 
about the hours of w’ork in the ilMirzapur carpet industry was made, the customary 
period of work there also is in all probability not materially different. 

The conditions of work in the ditrrie-mBikmg industry? of Cawnpore, Agra and 
Bareiii}^ are substantially the same. But when wages are paid by the piece, it is 
not unusual at the height of the busy season to put in ten or even up to fourteen 
hours per da}-. 

The caipentry and furniture-making industr}^ of Bareilly has a normal working 
period of eight hours per day in the smaller establishments : for piece-w-ages nine to 
ten hours is’normal. Holidays are seldom observed. 

The -working period in the Farrukhabad, Lucknow-, Muttra, Agra and Buland- 
Shahr printing industr}" is essentially the same. 

Cof^dMsfojis.-t-Lea^flng out busy seasons and bearing in mind that a good deal 
of the work in cottage industries is done on the piece-w*age system and that as a 
rule few such industries employ hired labour, it w-ould be fairly correct to say that 
the normal daily and weekly working periods are eight to nine and forty-eight to 
, fifty-four respectively for time-w^ages and ten to twelve and sixty to seventy-tw-o 
respectively when wages are paid by the piece. On the^ average the number of 
working days in a year varies between 276 and 300. But it is necess^y to emphasize 
that it is rare to find feed hours of work Or a fixed number of w^orking days per 
week or year. There is great diversity in the practice prevalent at the various centres 
and even in the different establishments. The figures cited above are little more than 
approximate averages. 

The work however is done under circumstances so different from those in power 
factories that the contrast may be pointed out here. There is none of the noise, 
vibration and stuffiness which characterize the airerage power factory. There is 
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notlaiiig to rack the nerv^es or fatigue the mind. A good deal of the worl? is done 
in the open—^in the courtyard of the worker's house or even in the public street or 
lane. There is no discipline to observe. Rest and recreation are taken whenever 
the need is felt. Contact with the home and the familiar surroundings is seldom 
interrupted. The usual amenities of social life are not disturbed. The training of 
apprentices (members of the family or relatives and castemen) goes on along with 
the regular work. The temptations to drink or to sexual irregularities which affect 
the factory worker in towns like Cawnpore are almost entirely absent. These are 
-weighty considerations w^hich should not be lost sight of when balancing the w^oritog 
period in cottage industries against that in power and other factories for organized 
mass-production. 

80. Desirability of regulation .—^The Superintendent of Census Operations, 1921, 
remarked that the carpet-makmg industry of IMirzapur appeared to him to be carried 
on under " the most ideal conditions," the management financing the purchase of 
raw materials, controlling the designs and marketing the product and the craftsman 
taking the work home and doing it with the help of his family in his own time. 

Though all cottage industries are not so organized, these remarks are fairly^ 
applicable to cottage industries in general. Plain cotton-wea-ving has to face the* 
serious and ever-increasing competition of the power mills. The industry is steadily- 
going down and the men whose ancestors have been engaged in it for generations 
have to work harder and harder in order to eke out a subsistence. This is an economic 
necessity due to maladjustment between the old conditions and the new, though the 
latter have been in operation for some decades. To some extent this is true also of 
plain silk-weaving, of the metal utensils industry and of those artistic crafts of -which 
the produc-ts are no longer as fashionable as they used to be. In the case of all such 
industries where the hours of work exceed the normal eight to nine, an attempt to 
restrict them will only lead to a more serious evil, -viz., reduction of earnings. The 
industries conecmed cannot bear any such reduction. The piece-wage system and 
the generally non-capitalistic character of many cottage industries and the conditions 
under -which they are carried on provide some measure of automatic regulation. 
Lastly, the administrative difficulties of enforcing any such regulation would be 
immense, and the cost to the industry and the State, the inconvenience to the men 
engaged and the scope for corruption so great, that in this Government’s opinion 
an attempt to regulate the working hours must be set down as impracticable. 


Statement showing percentage of factories by districts which worked more than fifty^four 

hours per week in 192S. 


District. 

•s . 

f ^ 

O -jH 

<—• JO 

H c 45 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Predominant industry. 

Agra ,. 

26 

70-8 

Cotton spinning and ginning and pressing. 

AHgarh 

34 

94-1 

Do. Do. 

Allahabad .. 

26 

50-0 

Printing, glass and sugar-refining. 

Bahraich 

4 

100-0 

Rice-hulling and oil-pressing. 

Banda 

2 

50-0 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

Bara Banki .. 

2 

50-0 

Manufacture and repair of small cane-crushing 
mills. 

Bareilly* 

8 

41-0 

Matches, rosin and turpentine, wood-working. 

Benares 

15 

92-86 

Cotton spinning and weaving, aluminium-ware, 
hemp-baling. 

Bijnor 

1 

100-0 

Glass works. 

Budaun 

3 

100-0 

Cotton spinning ,cotton ginning and pressing. 

Bulandshahr 

13 

92-31 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

Cawnpore 

64 

82-26 

Cotton and wool spinning and weaving, leather, 
engineering and oil-pressing. 

Debra Dun .. 

16 

68-75 ' 

Tea. 

Etah .. ., 

5 

100-0 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

Etawah 

8 

100-0 

Do. 

Earrukhabad 

4 

100-0 

Do. 

Fatehpur 

1 

100-0 

Do. 

Fyzai^d 

4 

50-0 

Rice-hulling and lime grinding. 

Ghazipur 

2 

50-0 

Government opium factory. 

Oonda 

1 

100-0 

Railway running shed. 

Gorakhpur* 

12 

75-0 

Sugar. 


♦ ^oU .—^The railway workshops at these places have not been mentioned 
in this statement. 
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Staiemeni shotk.ing percentage of factories by districts zchich worked mote than 
fifty-four hours per week in contd. 



Hamirpur .. } 1 ,100-0 i Cotton ginning. 

Hardoi ... 1 100*0 i Do. 

Jhansi’*' ' 6 • S3-3 ! Do. 

Kheri .. 1 * 100-0 ' Sugar. 

Lncitnow* .. 27 * 44*4 Cotton spinning, paper, printing. 

^lainpnri .. 3 ‘100-0 Cotton ginning and pressing 

Meferut ' 4 ) 100-0 Do. 

IVlinzapur ,. 1 100-0 Cotton spinning and weaving. 

^loradabad .. S 100-0 Cotton spinning, cotton ginning and pressing, 

•Muttra . 9 100-0 Cotton Grinning and pressing 

Nami Tal .. j 3 33-3 Cotton ginning and preasing and oil pressing. 

Pihbhit 2 | 100-0 Sugar and oil-pre.^^ing 

Saharanpur ^ 15 53-3 Cotton ginning and pressing, tobacco. 

Shahjahanpur . 4 75-0 , Sugar including dibtillerv, army clothing. 

Unao .. .. * 2 1 100-0 ' 


* XoTE —The railway workshops at these places have not been mentioned in 

this statement. 


X.—^Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 


A.— Factories. 

81. Effect of 1922 Act on Employment —fi) Of women. —A statement has been given 
at the end of this chapter showing the number of women and children employed in 
regulated factories and also the proportions of women and children to the total 
number of factor}^ operatives in each of the last ten years, 1919-1928. It will be 
seen that the percentages have been declining. The’ statement should, hovrever, 
be read in the light of the following remarks. 

A certain number of factories not regulated by the old Factories Act came under 
the new Act in 1923. These smaller factories employing between twenty and fifty 
peisons employ a large number of women. Many o? them are tea factories and a 
few are small ginning factories. In the tea factories in particular vromen form a 
large proportion of the operatives, and almost the entix’e ^vork of cleaning the manu¬ 
factured tea is done by them. In ginning factories also 'women form a large propor¬ 
tion of the workers. Ip 1926 the number of -women empioj’ed in the smaller tea 
factoiies alone was a little over 800. This is fairly tj-pical. If the number of women 
emplowd in these factories which were not regulated before the 1922 Act is excluded, 
and if at the same time it is remembered that the total number of factor^’ operatives 
has been rising from year to year, the extent of the drop in the number of women 
employed since the amending Act of 1922 came into force will be better appreciated. 
During the period 1919-1922 the average number of women employees was 6,138 ; 
the average for the six succeeding years was 6,033. The percentage of women 
operatives to the total number of factory operatives was 8-81 in the first period ; in 
the second period it fell to 6-94. These figures should be read in the light of the note 
at the foot of the statement appended. Besides this, allowance should be made for 
the fact that, to a certain extent, the restrictions placed on child labour encouraged 
a larger emplojrment of women on jobs 'which formerly used to be done by children, 
though tins effect cannot be assessed in statistical terns. If, ho-wever, women and 
children are grouped together, the average went do'wn by 9*48 per cent, {viz., from 
8,372 in the first period to 7,578 in the second), in spite of the fact that the total 
number of factor}*' operatives rose considerably. 

(ii) Of young adults. —This class has not been specifically defined in the Act. 
Section 19 B refers to persons under eighteen years of age and prohibits their employ¬ 
ment as well as that of women in certain processes. The Act defines children as 
persons be-fcween twelve and fifteen years of age. Young adults may, therefore, 
broadly speaking, be taken to be those between fifteen and eighteen. 

No separate statistics are available for this group. In the reports on the working 
of factories young adults are grouped with adults. 

(iii) Of children. —^The statement appended shows that the number of children 
has gone do-vra from an average of 2,2^ for the four years 1919-1922 to an average 
of 1,545 for the six succeeding years. The proportion of child operatives to the 
total number of factory operatives went down froiri an average of 3*21 per cent, in 
the first period to an average of 1*89 per cent, in the succeeding one. 
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Other effects.—No informatioi] is available as to the other effects of the restncbotis 
placed bv the 1922 Act on the emplo 3 mient of women. _ As the chief restriction was 
the prohjbition of employment of women at night •»n ginning factories~a majcmty 
of the women are employed in such factories—it is safe to assume that it has 
a good proportion of the women operatives to look after their homes more than they 
might otherwise have done. x • i 

The prohibition of the emplo 3 rment of children under twelve has not yielaecl as 
satisfactory results as it wrould have done if facilities for education had been con¬ 
currently expanded and compulsion been introduced. Certain progressive munici¬ 
palities have introduced compulsion, but in many of them it is in force only m 
selected portions. Where compulsion is in force in selected portions, the children of 
factory employees tend to be left out of its scope, as the wards largely inhabited by 
factory labour are usually baclcward, and therefore considered unsuitable fo^AbiSr" 
application of compulsion. To a certain extent, therefore, children prohibited from 
working in the factories have either helped in domestic work or been eiUiployed in 
non-factory work or have idled away their time. Complaints have been made 
children who are left derelict and those living with relations other than parents are 
apt to develop vagabond habits through lack of occupation. It cannoj, however, 
be denied that the prohibition has to a certain extent helped the canse of education 
among the children of factory operatives. 

82. The Factories Act gives the inspector the power to prohibit the admission to 
factories of children who cannot by reason of their age be lawfully employed therein 
and whose presence involves danger to them or injury to their health. 

In practice infants are not permitted in the factory proper unless they are kept 
in special creches. There are only about half a dozen such creches in the province, 
all in Cawnpore. In some factories, notably cotton-ginning and tea factories, 
women workers are allovred to bring their infants and young children into the factory 
compound, but not into the factory buildings. Ginning factories employ many 
women on the cleaning of the cotton bolls (kapas) and the tea factories employ them 
on the cleaning of manufactured tea. l^th these processes are ^carried out 
separate shed or in the compound, and no machinery is used for such procesgea**-^ 

83. Suiiahiliiy of Regulations for Women's Work and (84) Affecting ChilSrm. —This 
Government have no modifications to suggest. 

85. Double employment of children has been prohibited by the Act, and, so far 
as this Government are aware, does not occur. No prosecution has been instituted 
within the last five years for a breach of this provision of the law. 

86. Work and Training of Young Adults, —^The law (Section 19 B) prohibits their 
employment in certain processes, and regulates it in certain other processes. The 
prohibition and the regulation are both enforced. In other respects the work of 
young adults does not difier from that of other adults. 

No facilities for their training other than those mentioned in Chapters II, V, and 
VI are available. So far as this Government are aware, no factory maintains special 
classes for their training. They pick up their work from the older and experienced 
operatives who are sometimes their relations or friends. 

87. Extent of ** Blind Alley ** Employment, —^This question has hardly been 
examined. Where such a very high proportion of labour generally is unskilled or 
semi-skilled there can be very few occupations followed by children or young aditlts 
which handicap them from earning an average working man’s wage in later life. No 
precise information is available. 

88. Comparative Merits of the Dotible and Single-shift Systems as Affecting the 
Health of Wdmen, Young Adults and Children, —^This problem has not been studied, 
The law prohibits the employment of women and children at night. Textile factories 
usually adopt two shifts of children of five hours each, different boys working on the 
morning and the afternoon shifts. In this case there is no difierence between one 
shift and the other as regards their health. 

The employment of young adults on night shifts does occur, but as no separate 
statistics are maintained for this group, the extent of such employment as not knowm, 

89. Work of Women and Children in unregulated Eactories —(i) Use by local 
Governments of Section 2 (3) (d).—Only one factory (the East Indian Railway’s oil mill 
at Manauri) has been notified under this section. For many years past there has 
been no addition or alteration. 

The Manauri factory employs 354 persons, of whom 191 are women and 4 children. 
They are both employed on the cleaning of oil seeds. The conditions of work are 
among the best in the province. The factory maintains a hospital including a 
maternity section and gives maternity benefits, 

(ii) Advisability of extended application ,—This Government have not considered 
this qu^tion and are unable to formulate their views thereon. In this connection 
their views as to the desirability of regulating cottage industries may be seen {vid0 
below}. ^ 
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C.— Other Estabhshments, 

92, Need for Regulation. —For this Government's view the remarks on (80) may 
be seen. They consider it impracticable to regulate the work of women and children^ 
or even of men, in cottage industries. 

Statement showing the Number of Women and Children Employed in Regulated Factories, 


(i) Total number of working 

factories. 

(ii) Total factory labour 
(lit) Number of women 

(in) (a) Average of (in) for cer- 
’•'tm years. 

(iv) Percentage of (lii) to (u).. 

(iv) {a) Average of (iv) for cer¬ 
tain years. 

(v) Number of children 

(v) (a) Average of (v) for certain 
' years. 

(vi) Percentage of (v) to (ii) .. 

(vi) (a) Average of (vi) for cer¬ 
tain years. 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

215 

218 

218 

245 

240 

257 

276 

313 

332 

338 

66,906 

6,387 

69,947 

6,423 

69,172 

5,714 

72,545 

6,026 

73,906 

5,555* 

77,202 

5,448* 

78,942 

5,638* 

85,517 

6,645 

88,319 

6,567 

86,531 

6,343 


6,138 




6,033 



9*54 

9*18 

8*26 

8*31 

7*52 

7*06 

7*14 

7*77 

7-44 1 

7-33 

8*81 

2,4021 2,5811 2,1891 

1,765 

7*38. But, as explained in note below, 

6’94 has been taken as the average for 
this period. 

1,571 1 1,379 1 1,866 1 1,770 1 1,606 1 1,076 


2,234 




1,^5 



3*59 

3-69 

3*16 

1 2*43 

2*13 

1*79 

2*36 

2*07 

1*82 

1*24 

3*21 

1*89 


Noti ’.—The big jump from 5,638 [column (hi)] in 1925 to 6,645 in 1926 is, to a large extent, unreal. The 
smaller tea factories had claimed that they were not factories under the 1922 Act. This claim was allowed in 
the beginning. When it was examined afresh, it was decided in 1926 to bring such factories under the 1922 
Act. The number of women employed in such factories m 1926 and in 1927 was found to be about 800, Hence 
the figures under 1923,1924 and 1925 should be raised by some such figure in order to get an idea of the number 
of women operatives in establishments of the class which are now registered as factories in each of those years. 
But as tea and ginning factones employ a larger proportion of women than other factories do, and as few 
ginning factories were brought under regulation by the 1922 Act, it will give a better idea of the effect of the 
1922 Act on the extent of women’s employment if 800 is deducted from the figures for 1926, 1927 and 1928 
and a percentage of women operatives then taken. If this be done the average percentages of women em¬ 
ployees in factories (other than the newly regulated tea factories),works out at 8*81 and 6*94 for the periods 
1919-1922 and 1923-1928 respectively. 

A more accurate idea of the extent of the effect of the 1922 Act on women’s employment could be given 
if it were possible to ascertain the percentage of women operatives to the total number of operatives in 
regulated ginning factories up to 1922 and the percentage of women operatives to the total number of operatives 
in ginning factories employing fifty or more persons in the period 1923-1928, The margin of error now left 
is the female labour in the ginning factories brought under regulation by the 1922 Act. Their number is small 
and hence this can be ignored. 


Xn.—Wages. 

96. Preuailing Rates of Wages and Earnings. —(i) In factories. —For the reasons 
stated in Chapter XVIII (paragraph 143) below, the information available to the 
Government on the subject of wages in registered factories has been very meagre. 
There has never been any comprehensive or scientific investigation made of the 
subject in this province, and the time allotted for the preparation of this memorandum 
did not permit the undertaking of a special enquiry. A careful examination of the 
available figures has shown that the information collected in the past about rates 
of wages can only be regarded as unreliable, and that there is hardly any information 
at all either about average earnings or the difierence between money wages and the 
money value of all earnings in the case of industrial labour. This is particularly 
so in the case of skilled labour. Some figures are available to show rates lor agri¬ 
cultural labour, and for unskilled labour which are fairly reliable and which illustrate 
tiie trend of wages in recent years. The chief inspector of factories usually makes 
some reference to wages in his annual report, and publishes therein a brief statement 
showing average monthly wages ” (for the whole province) of various classes^ of 
skilled and unsMlled industrial labour. After considering the method by which 
these averages have been calculated, and testing certain items individually, the 
Government have decided that they contain so many possible sources of error that 
no conclusions of value could be based on them. The chief inspector of factories 
has not sufficient stafi to verify in detail the information which he receives, although 
he satisfies himself as far as possible that the figures are prima facie reasonable.^ The 
designations of the various types of employment do not always have a uniform 
meaning. An engine-driver, for example, may be am employee of very difierent 
importance in a small factory in the country and in a big mill in Cawnpore. Hence 
the reported wages for certain classes of employees vary within wide limits. Allow¬ 
ances also have to be made for the seasonal character of certain industries. These 
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may pay iiiglier rates of wages for the season during which they work than are paid 
by factories working all the year round. No information is available about the 
numbers of employees employed on various rates, and without this reliable average 
rates cannot be obtained, even for men on monthly rates of pay; while the piece 
wage system practised in the province is a complicated one from which it is difficult 
to arrive at piece-work earnings which would be generally accepted as correct. 
A statement is given at the end of the chapter showing the rates given by the chief 
inspector as average rates for the province for workshop coolies (unskilled) for the 
years from 1919 to 1928, and some comparable figures for 1913 and 1914. Even 
these are not reliable for all purposes, but they give some indication of the way in 
which wages have moved. Some figures relating to prices are given in Statement 311. 
More detailed information about wages will no doubt be given in the evidence of 
employers’ associations and of trade unions. 

In Cottage Industries, —^Wages and earnings of cottage workers vary from centre 
to centre and industry to industry. Provincial averages are not available. A few 
specific examples can be quoted. At Benares the average daily earnings of a skilled 
worker vary hrom 8 annas to Rs. 2, according to his capacity, the industry in which 
he is engaged, its prosperity and the season. At Agra, skilled workmen engaged in 
the boot and shoe industry earn from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 annas per day. In the carpet 
industry these wages vary from Re. 1 to 12 annas for boys. The general level of 
wages for cottage weavers has not been ascertained. But special enquiries made 
gave variations of from 8 annas for silk weavers in the towns to 4 annas and 5 annas 
in the villages. 

In the Tea Industry. —In the tea plantations of Dehra Dun the average monthly 
earnings of a man are about Rs. 12-8 annas per mensem. The daily wage is pro¬ 
portionately a little higher. Men get about 8 annas, women 4 to 6 annas and boys 
and girls 3 to 5 annas. 

It should, however, be noted that labour on the plantations is in many ways 
akin to agricultural labour, and that wages are, therefore, similar to those for agri¬ 
cultural work, and, further, such workmen get many concessions by way of fuel, 
grazing, medical treatment and even housing accommodation. The monetary value 
of these has not been taken into calculation in the cash wages stated above. 

On Sugar Cam Farms. —^The rates of wages paid by sugar cane farms and tlie 
sugar mills of the Gorakhpur district naturally reflect the average local level for 
general unskilled and agricultural labour, which in that district was found to be 
among the lowest in the province. 

In the Public Works Department. —^The following figures have been supplied by 
the Public Works Department and furnish useful information about the daily rates 
prevailing in 1914, 1920 and 1929 :— 


Class of workman. 

1914. 


1920. 


1929. 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Mason .. 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Carpenter 

0 

8 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

3 

Blacksmith 

0 

9 

6 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

3 

Painter 

0 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Bhisti .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Beldar ,. 

0 

3 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

3 

Coolie .. 

0 

2 

9 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

3 

Hammerman .. 

0 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

Thatcher 

0 

5 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

0 


The Irrigation Department has reported similar rates, 

97. Mmements in recent Years. —Broadly speaking, there were three critical 
periods in recent years during which wages rose. During the latter part of the 
war, prices began to rise and wages, though always lagging behind, tended to follow 
suit. Following upon the failure of the rains in 1918 and the havoc wrought by the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 (which took a toll of 2-8 million lives in this province) 
wages rose sharply. The two or three years after the termination of the wax saw 
an indus-Wal boom, which pushed wages up at a time when the boom itself was sub- 
1922-23 the general wage-level has been comparatively stationary 
with a slight tendency to decline. The best real index is furnished by the common 
workshop coolie^s wage. This reached its zenith in 1921-22 and has been very slowly 
decHning. Though the working period in regulated factories was reduced to 60 hours 
per week by the 1922 Act, the restriction, broadly speaking, only affected the earnings 
of piece-work earners, especially weavers. The other classes mostly managed to hold 
the position which they had already won for themselves. 
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In the case of cottage industries it is difficult to give figures to define or describe 
the recent changes in the wage-levels. As cottage industries are largely rural and 
as in their case movements of agricultural wages exercise a direct and immediate 
infiuence, an indication can be obtained from the changes in the wages for unskilled 
and skilled rural labour (e.g., carpenters and blacksmiths). Between 1916 and 1928 
wages for unskilled rural labour rose by 50 per cent., those for agricultural labour 
rose by 60 per cent., and the wages of carpenters and blacksmiths rose by 80 per 
cent and 70 per cent, respectively. It is noteworthy that the wages of the coolies 
employed at the railway goods sheds rose by 48 per cent, between 1916 and 1928 ; 
this gives a fair indication of the rise in the unskilled factory labourer's ’wage. The 
figures for the following districts (arranged in order of importance as judged by the 
number of factories) are of some importance as they give an indication of the extent 
of the rise in the wages for skilled and unskilled labour in the factory and cottage 
industries of those districts ;— 


District. 

Comparison of rates of wages in 

1916 and 1928, showing the increase as 
percentage of the 1916 wages. 

For general 
unskilled 
labour 
(rural). 

For rural skilled labour. 

Carpenters. 

Blacksmiths. 

(i) Cawnpore 

64 

143 

124 

(ii) Aligarh 

67 

121 

71 

(iii) Agra. 

54 

121 

50 

(iv) Saharanpur .. 

33 

78 

78 

(v) Allahabad 

90 

140 

100 

(vi) Lucknow 

60 

71 

60 

(vii) Gorakhpur 

29 

48 

19 

(viii) Dehra Dun 

78 

33 

33 

(ix) Benares 

55 

135 

108 

(x) Bareilly . 

45 

54 

— 

(xi) Moradabad 

50 

77 

82 


(For the factors affecting the variation in the rise between different districts the 
1928 census of rural wages should be consulted.) 

98. Amounts sent to Villages .—^No accurate information on this subject is avail* 
able.|i;The census reports furnish some figures, especially for those districts from which 
emigration of labour on a considerable scale takes place. But these figures include 
ordinary trade remittances, and even though such remittances are not believed to 
form a large proportion of the total, the figures do not give a precise idea of the 
savings sent home by emigrant labourers. 

A special enquiry in the case of an important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid fortnightly has, however, yielded a little information. During a 
particular fortnight 3*8 per cent, of the wages received by workmen was remitted 
by money orders through the post office attached to that mill (viz., Es. 700 out 
of Rs. 18,500). The proportion of remittances by employees other than workmen 
and by outsiders was not, however, known. It is also very probable that some money 
was sent home by workmen through friends and relatives and through other post 
offices- Those figures, therefore, give little idea of the real proportion of wages sent 
home. Estimates have been prepared of the average savings sent home by workers 
on the tea plantations of Dehra Dun. As these have not yet been carefully scrutinized 
they have not been'incorporated in this report. 

99. Payment in Kind and Allied Problems .—In the regulated factories, payment 
in kind is almost unknown. In cottage industries it is believed to be exceptional. 
In 1924 a special inquiry was made and the chief inspector of factories reported that 

♦in only three out of the 257 factories working in that year could he ascertain the 
prevalence of the system of part-payment of wages in kind. Two of these three 
had reported to him that the acceptance of wages in kind was voluntary. 

The practice of compelling a workman to accept a portion of the material 
damaged by him in the course of manufacture at cost price, or sometimes at market 
rates, is an allied but different question. 

At the last rural wage census (1928) it was found that even for purely agricultural 
labour payment in kind was being gradually replaced by cash wages. 
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101 Method of fixing Wages—if) By negotiated agreements,—This method is 
practically unknown. In some factories the workman has to sign a printed document 
with a counterfoil containing the rules and conditions of work, but so far as can be 
ascertained, it does not specify the rate of wage mutually agreed upon. 

(ii) By other means. —^There are no labour employment agencies or exchanges. 
Most workmen are engaged at the factory gate or brought in by friends and relatives 
among the workmen, or by jobbers or supervisors who fix the wage to be expected 
by the recruit. The agreements are almost invariably verbal and no written evidence 
is maintained to prove the wage thus agreed upon. Changes of wages are usually 
regulated by the schedules maintained by the management. It is noteworthy that 
disputes about rates or about wages due are almost unknown. 

103. Extent of Standardization. —^Little information is available about the rates 
for various classes of work paid by various factories. Broadly speaking, the system 
on which wages are regulated lacks standardization. Wages vary not only according 
to the individual workman’s skill, industry and experience, but also from concern to 
concern and industry to industiy. Such standardization as exists is, generally 
speaking, confined to (1) the wages of unskilled and semi-skilled labourers and of 
some forms of skilled labour, (2) the schedules current in a particular concern for 
piece wage earners (e.g., weavers, spinners), and (3) the minimum wage which many 
factories offer for each class of work. 

Note, —^This minimum wage is different from that referred to in paragraph 105 * 
the latter is based on the cost of subsistence in tolerable comfort. 

104. Effect of Wage Changes on Labour Supply .—^Within certain limits wage 
changes do not appreciably affect labour supply. Unskilled and semi-skilled labour 
can be had in plenty; a slight reduction does not, therefore, affect the supply to 
the same extent as in theory it might do. Secondly, for various reasons, labour is not 
as mobile as it is in other countries. Intelligence about employment available else¬ 
where is disorganized and meagre. In certain industries (e.g„ paper-making) the 
number of units is small and, therefore, migration to or from one unit when wages 
are reduced or increased in another is not an easy matter. Lastly, there is a certain 
amount of floating labour which enables the employer to reduce wages without 
seriously affecting labour supply. This has actually happened twice in the case of 
the paper mills at Lucknow. 

Beyond certain limits, however, wage changes are bound to affect labour supply, 
but owing to various reasons the adjustment between wage changes and labour 
supply is less direct than in many other countries. 

105. Minimum Wages. —^This Government’s views were recently communicated 
to the Government of India on this subject. For various reasons they considered it 
impracticable and inadvisable to establish and maintain minimum wages by 
legislation, especially in unorganized and cottage industries. 

106. Deductions —(i) Extent of fining. —^No systematic information on this subject 
from year to year is available. In response to an enquiry from the Government of 
India in 1926, some information was collected. The chief inspector of factories 
found that the practice of imposing fines for various reasons was prevalent in a 
large proportion of the regulated factories. Fines could be classified as (i) disciplinary 
and (2) compensatory. For persistent default the usual penalty was dismissal. A 
variant of the cash fine was the system prevalent in many weaving mills whereby 
the workman had to buy the whole or a portion of the cloth damaged by him. To 
such fine, however, there was a maximum limit. The chief inspector also found 
that this system of fine was more popular than cash fines. A few of the facts then 
ascertained are given below ; no furiJxer information is available. 

In 1924 the chief inspector of factories had found that the number of factories 
in which fines had been imposed did not exceed 58 per cent. ; the proportions in the 
succeeding years are not known. In response to the enquiry made in 1926, the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway reported that in their workshops at Gorakhpur, 
the aggregate amount of fines imposed during a period of six months amounted to 
a little under 0*05 per cent, of the total wage bill (viz., Rs. 209 out of Rs. 3,52,000). 
A cotton-ginning and pressing factory reported that in that factory the annual 
rarely exceeded Rs. 7. An important cotton mill at Cawnporo, reported 
that few fines were imposed for disobedience or indiscipline and that their aggregate 
did not exceed a few rupees a year. It added that the maximum fine imposed on 
an individual worker during a fortnight did not exceed 3 annas, and that the quantity 
of cloth which workmen had to buy compulsorily on account of damage in the process 
of ihanufetcture did not exceed 0*003 per cent, of the total out-turn of the weaving 
sheds. An important cotton mill replied that in its spinning department the fine 
rarely exceeded one day’s pay for a serious breach of the rules, and that for very 
bad work the fine was 2 to 4 annas. Another big cotton mill reported that it had 
a regular system for fines, viz. (1) 4 annas to Re. 1 for disobedience, spitting on the 
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walls and uncleanliness, (2) 4 annas to Rs. 5 for damage and breakage. In that 
mill the number of weavers who had to buy damaged cloth was reported to be 1 per 
cent, and the value of cloth so bought to average 10 per cent, of the wage. In 
another mill the number of weavers so fined was reported to be about 20 to 25 per 
cent, and the average value of the cloth bought under such compulsion about 5 to 
6 per cent, of the workmen’s wage. The position as summed up by the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce in respect of the interests represented by it was as follows :— 

(i) The maximum number of workmen fined in any period did not exceed 3 per 
cent; (ii) compensatory deductions did not perhaps exceed 0 • 25 per cent, of the 
wages earned. 

In a glass factory, fines amounted to 0*2 per cent, of the wage bill. On the 
railways there is a regular system for fines. 

(ii) Other Deductions. —^Apart from the compensatory fines discussed above, no 
other deductions are known to be in force. Subscriptions to clubs, dispensaries, etc., 
are voluntary, but outside the few settlements that exist there are few clubs of 
workmen in existence. 

(iii) Utilization of Fines. —Some concerns utilize the receipts from fines for 
welfare work or for granting a bonus, but in a majority of them the fines are kept by 
the employers. Detailed information in respect of all concerns is not available but 
a few illustrations can be given. The East Indian and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railways and the British India Corporation utilize them for general welfare work. 
A glass factory utilizes them towards the maintenance of a dispensary. A cotton 
mill at Cawnpore sets apart 20 per cent, for the medical treatment of the workmen 
and 80 per cent, for the bonus fund. 

(iv) Desirability of Legislation. —On this subject this Government consulted the 
various interests involved and also a few administrative officers. The opinions 
received were found to be divided along the usual lines. The enquiries made by the 
Government satisfied them that while the practice of fining workmen was general, 
there was no indication that it was abused, except perhaps by some of the smaller 
manufacturers whose employees were not villagers. Further, most of the larger 
firms were found to employ fines for the benefit of the operatives themselves in various 
ways. This Government's view was that there was no reason for recommending that 
the employer should be legally debarred from fining undisciplined, defaulting or 
destructive workers and they informed the Government of India accordingly. 
During the two years that have since elapsed, no reasons have come to this Govern¬ 
ment’s notice for revising their opinion and recommendation. 

107. Periods of Wage Payment .—(i) Periods for which wages faid, —In response 
to a reference by the Government of India in 1924, the Chief Inspector of Factories 
made inquiries during the time at his disposal. He found that (1) about 43 per cent, 
of the factories paid all their employees monthly, (2) about 30 per cent, of the factories 
paid all their employees fortnightly (3) no factory paid all its employees weekly 
(4) about 54 per cent, of the factories had several distinct classes of labourers some 
of whom were paid monthly, some weekly, some fortnightly and some daily, (5) in 
some cotton mills the office staff was paid monthly, operatives fortnightly, and a 
few casual labourers daily. Statement II at the end of this chapter sets forth in 
greater details the results of his enquiries. 

As regards cottage industries the piece-wage is generally paid on the completion 
of the work. Where wages are paid by time, the usual wage-period is a foitnight. 
In the tea plantations of Dehra Dun and the sugarcane plantations of Gorakhpur, 
the usual wage-period is a month. On the railways also the usual practice in the 
case of men in receipt of wages calculated monthly is to pay wages monthly. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before Payment.^The last column of the statement referred 
to above shows the normal period after which wages are paid and the considerable 
diversity that prevails. Speaking broadly monthly wages in the larger establishments 
are paid within 10 to 15 days, and fortnightly wages within 10 days. In the smaller 
establishments the period does not generally exceed three days. Weekly and daily 
wages are in a majority of cases paid soon after they become due, the practice being 
fairly similar in the larger and the smaller concerns. 

In the case of cottage industries it is more difficult to generalize as the diversity 
of practice is greater. The worker often receives some payment in advance, and the 
balance on completion of the job. Sometimes further advances are made while the 
work is still in progress. In some cases such advances take the form of interest- 
bearing loans, the account being continued over a long period. On the tea plantations 
of Dehra Dun the usual period elapsing before pajrment is ten days, but on the 
sugar cane plantations of Gorakhpur the normal practice is to pay the wage soon after 
it is earned. 

(iii) Desirability of Legislation. —(a) To regulate periods. —This question was 
considered in 1925. After considering the opinions received this Government's 
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conclusion was that the weekly period of payment was not wanted, and that there 
was no other valid reason for interfering with the freedom of contract between the 
employer and the employee to give and receive wages at such periods as they choose 
or approve. They see no reason to modify the view then expressed. 


(b) To prevent delay in Payment —On this question too, the views of this Govern¬ 
ment were communicated to the Government of India in 1927. Public opinion as 
then ascertained was found to be fairly evenly balanced, but the demand for statutory 
regulation was found to be insignificant. Government thought the dihiculty and 
expense of enforcing the law through the agency of a paid iiispi'Ctorale would be 
unduly great and advised the Government of India that the projioscd lc‘gislation 
should not be proceeded with.^ 


(iv) Treatment of Unclaimed Wages.—As in the case of the utilization of lines, 
there is great diversity of practice in the treatment of unclaimed wages. Broadly 
speaking, unclaimed wages are treated as lapsed after a fixed period. This period 
is not uniform. The period of limitation under the general civil law is three years, 
but it is not known how far the practice in individual concerns accords with the 
civil law. On the railway and in the paper mill at Lucknow claims made within three 
years are admitted. 

The method of disposal varies. In a great majority of cases unclaimed wages 
lapse to the employer and are absorbed in the general revenues of the conc(u*n. 
Cases are however l^own in which they are utilized for other purposes. Thus, the 
glass factory at Balawali is believed to credit them to the dispensary and clothing 
funds. Detailed information in respect of individual concerns is lacking. 

In unorganized and cottage industries and on the plantations, the treatment of 
unclaimed wages is believed to be similar, but accurate information is not available. 


108. Indebtedness. —^This question has not been systematically investigated. 
It is believed that indebtedness is very common among factory operatives and 
artisans. In the case of labour employed on the plantations the problem is similar 
to that in the case of agriculturists and agricultural labour. 

No enquiry has been made into the causes of indebtedness. A large proportion 
of it is due to expenditure on the acquisition or possession of land, including the 
incidental litigation. Social ceremonies on the occasion of marriages, births and 
deaths in the family involve expenditure on a scale altogether beyond the working 
man’s means. Sickness is a frequent cause leading to indebtedness. The average 
labourer’s mentality is such that indebtedness tends to be chionic, and to be regarded 
as in the nature of things. One big employer once said that the average factory 
operative had an innate capacity for getting into debt and remaining in it. 

The moneylenders or creditors may be grouped into four classes ; {a) the 

employer who makes a loan or a payment of wages in advance, the di.stinction 
between wages paid in advance and loans being often blurred {b) the common money¬ 
lender. sardar or chaudhri, (c) the Pathan moneylender, and {d) co-operative societiiis. 
In organized industry it is rare to come across cases of money lending or of advances 
by employers. But in unorganized and cottage industries it is very common—.so 
common as to be one of the characteristic features of the system on which coitago 
industries employing hired labour are carried on. If wages are in advance, 
interest is sometimes charged. It is almost invariably charged on loans. The general 
rate of interest for such loans and advances varies between 12 and 24 per cent, per 
annum. On the plantations loans are very rarely made by employers, but wages 
are sometimes paid in advance. Factory operatives have usually to rely on the 
common moneylender including the pawnbroker and the sardar or chaudhri for 
accommodation. The workman in cottage industries as a rule also seeks and obtains 
such accommodation as he needs from the mone>dender and pawnbroker. The rate 
of interest charged varies with the nature of the security (personal and collateral) 
and the personal relations between the parties. But, it rarely goes below 24 per cent, 
per annum. The usual upper limit is 75 per cent. The Pathan moneylender 
charges very high rates, usually 150 per cent, but in some cases even 300 per cent. 
His assistance is however rarely sought except when accommodation is desired for 
very short periods, or hy industrial workmen with very little credit elsewhere. 
Tins class of moneylender is, broadly speaking, to be found only in the large towns 
and the villages in their neighbourhood. A few co-operative societies have been 
formed at Cawnpore and on the tea plantations. The wage-earning artisans engaged 
in village and cottage and other unorganized industries are often also agriculturists 
and therefore sometimes members of such agriculturists' co-operative credit societies 
as are available in or near their village or to'ivn. But, there are no societies for wage- 
earning cottage artisans as such, though there is a fair number of societies for village 
and cottage industrialists. Owing to the unstable character of factory labour, lack 
of homog^eity and the absence of permanent assets to serve as security the forma¬ 
tion and working of credit societies for the benefit of factory labourers present 
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unusually difficult problems. Such co-operative societies as exist can fairly claim to 
have reduced indebtedness to some extent. But their number and their membership 
being both small, the co-operative movement can hardly be said to have touched 
the fringe of the problem of indebtedness among industrial and plantation labourers. 

109. Bonus and profit-sharing schemes.—Nature and effect of schemes which are 
or have been in operation .—Bonus schemes are in force in several concerns. The 
bonus is paid for a variety of reasons including regular attendance and economical 
utilization of material. So far as can be ascertained annual bonus schemes are now- 
in force in only two of the Cawnpore concerns though about half a dozen are known 
to have given a bonus at some period or other. A few concerns have paid an annual 
bonus for several years past. The annual bonus is in some respects similar to a 
profit-sharing scheme. It is paid out of the profits (if any) for the year and takes the 
form of a percentage of the total wages earned by a workman during the year. 
It is rarely given if no profits have been made or if profits are small. Details vary 
and full information is not available but a few illustrations based on information 
specially collected might be given. One of the cotton mills at Cawnpore pays a 
bonus of Rs. 2-8 annas for regular continuous attendance and of Re. 1 for attendance 
on all days except one. A leather-working factory gives credit in the form of a bonus 
for economical cutting. A sugar factory in Gorakhpur district pays bonus on a 
fixed sliding^ scale varying with the profits made, and another sugar factory and a 
paper mill give one on a fixed scale in years when a minimum of profit is made. 

The successful working of a profit-sharing scheme pre-supposes the realization by 
the workmen of an identity between the various interests engaged in the concern 
and a conscientious effort on their part to do their best for its maximum success. 
The employer of labour does not feel that labour conditions in the province are such 
as to justify a hope that this high co-operative ideal wdtl be realized in a substantial 
measure in practice. Hence, so far as can be ascertained, such schemes have not 
been tried and there is none in operation. 

In unorganized and cottage industries and on the tea and sugar cane plantations 
no bonus or profit-sharing scheme is believed to be in operation. 

In this connection might be mentioned the system of contributory provident 
funds prevalent in a few concerns, usually for the permanent staff. The railways 
have this system for their supervising staff though not for the lowest ranks of the 
labour force. One sugar factory gives its permanent employees similar benefits. 

The effects of bonus schemes vary according to their character. Bonus paid 
for regular and continuous attendance and for economical utilization of material 
should lead to fairly direct and immediate results. But the annual bonus scheme 
is not popular with the average employer, as discontent and even trouble arise if for 
some reason the bonus is not paid. Opinion is divided as to whether the existence 
of such a scheme ensures stability of labour and conscientious work and thus helps 
to increase the profits and, if so, to what extent. Like a profit-sharing scheme it 
benefits a worker not as an individual but as a member of a large group and thus 
lacks the effectiveness of a direct appeal to individual self-interest. On the other 
hand it has been claimed that it has led both to a larger measure of stability and to 
good work. This Government have not so far undertaken an inquiry into this 
question. 

110, Annual leave .—^'rhere is gi'eat diversity of practice in this respect. Hence, 
the following remarks should be treated as illustrative rather than as a general 
summary of the practice in the various concerns. 

The railways usually give to their monthly paid staff both ” casualleave and 
some " privilege ” leave. On the East Indian railway the introduction of a system 
of casual leave to workmen up to 15 days has been reported. In the factories the 
privilege of leave on full or part salary is normally confined to the monthly paid 
staff (including in some cases workmen). The period varies, but two weeks is not 
unusual. Piece-workers rarely get it if at all. The conditions which are imposed 
in some concerns on the privilege of leave on full or part salary to workmen (even 
where such privileges is allowed) often reduce its value considerably. To give an 
illustation, one factory gives ten days' leave with pay if the workman has put in 
uninterrupted service for one year; the number of workmen who satisfy this 
condition is a negligible fraction. 

Leave without pay is generally allowed for varying periods. If it is 'wanted in 
connection with " social events " (e.g., marriage, sickness or death in the family 
or among relations) the period normally does not exceed 15 days. If the workman 
himself falls ill leave of absence is usually allowed, but in such cases no period is fixed. 

In unorganized and cottage industries and on the plantations the practice varies. 
Holidays on full pay are not unknown but leave on full pay is seldom granted. 
As a general rule holidays on full pay are allowed on the plantations* but even there 
leave on full pay is not known or believed to be prevalent. Many plantations, 
however, give neither leave nor holidays on full or part pay. The piece-wage earner 
in cottage industries does not get leave or holidays on full or part salary. 
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(i) A considerable proportion of workmen take leave for varying periods for 
agricultural work, “ social events,*^ or sickness. In a certain mill it was ascertained 
that during a particular year, 986 men took leave to return to their villages. ^ Ihe 
normal labour force employed in that mill being a little over 2,100 the proportion of 
men who went on leave to the men employed was found to be nearly 47 per cent. 
But as the turnover of labour is not known, it is not possible to base on this a 
calculation of the proportion of men taking leave to the total number of individual 
workers employed. The peculiar circumstances of this mill give it a high proportion 
of stable labour. Hence it is reasonable to infer that in the case of other sinjilar 
concerns the extent to which workmen go away on leave is even larger, l^recise 
information in respect of individual concerns is not available. 

(ii) The extent to which unauthorized absence is countenanced depends normally 
on the circumstances of each case. If a skilled worker with a reputation for regular 
attendance and good work absents himself he is rarely discharged unless business is 
very slack. But bad or indifferent workers and men who have proved to be trouble¬ 
some are frequently dismissed if they are absent without authority. The character 
of the season, the general briskness or slackness of business and the availability of 
satisfactory substitutes are other important considerations afiecting the employer’s 
decision. 

Leave is, generally speaking, not assisted- The railways assist their monthly 
paid workers by granting free passes on the home railways for journeys home. 
No other instance of assistance given by employers is known to this Government. 


STATEMENT I. 

Workshop coolie's average monthly wage in rupees for the whole province for the ten 
years 1919 to 1928, from information supplied to the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
and as published by him. 


Class of labour. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Coolie (workshop) .. 









14 

14 


For the years 1913 and 1914 the following rates are given :— 

1913. 1914. 

Rs. Rs. 

Coolie or porter (male) .. .. 9 9 


STATEMENT II. 

Periods of wage-payment in the main industries of Cawnpore* 


Period of payment. 


Number of days 
normally elapsing 
before payment. 


A. —Cotton-spinning and weaving mills* 

(1) Atherton West Mills 

(2) Muir Mills .. 

(3) Elgin Mills .. 

(4) Cawnpore Cotton Mills 

(5) New Victoria Mills .. 

(6) Swadeshi Cotton Mills 

(7) Juggilal Kamlapat ., 

(8) Cawnpore Textiles 

(9) WooUen Mills 

B. —taitton ginning and pressing 

tories— 

(1) Juggilal Kamlapat .. 

(2) Forbes .. 

(3) Sriram Mahadeo *. * 


fac- 


Fortnightly 
Twice a month 
Fortnightly 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Monthly .. 
Twice a month 
Monthly 
Fortnightly 


r Gin workers, daily| 
(^Others, monthly 


{ 


10 

10 

6 to 12 
15 to 18 
10 

3 to 15 
10 

4 to 10 
14 


15 

1 

10 to 15 
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STATEMENT ll.-^ontd. 


Periods of wage^payments in the main industries of Cawnpore. 


— 

Period of Payment. 

Number of days 
normally elapsing 
before payment. 

C.—^Engineering— 



(1) Empire Engineering Company .. 

Twice a month .. 

10 (pay days, 10th 
and 25th). 

J>.—Brickworks— 


(1) Ford and Macdonald 

Weekly and fort¬ 
nightly. 

1 

E.*—Flour mills— 


(1) Ganges Flour Mills 

Monthly 

C. 15 

' (2) Cawnpore Flour Mills 

Ditto 

15 

—Printing presses— 



(1) Job Press.. 

Monthly .. 

15 

(2) Star Press ., 

Twice a month .. 

15 

G.—Sugar mills— 



(1) Cawnpore Sugar Mills 

Monthly .. 

15 

H.—^Tanneries— 



(1) Cooper Allen’s 

Twice a month 

15 

(2) Halim Boot Factory 

Monthly .. 

15 

I.—^Tramways— 



(1) Tram-shed. 

Monthly .. 

15 

J. —Municipality 

K. —Government factories— 

Monthly .. 

15 

Government Harness and ISaddlery 

Monthly .. 

7 to 10 

Factory. 




STATEMENT III. 

Showing the prices of the main foodstuffs (expressed in terms of seers per rupee). 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Common rice. 

Dal (arhar). 

Jan. 

Apr. 

J^iy. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

Jan, 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

1918 




8-47 

8-73 

S-61 

, ■■■■ 

■ 




— 

.... 

^ , 

1919 




6-33 

5-65 

5-80 

.... 


.... 

— 

«... 

...... 

— 


1920 



5*44 

6«43 

6*86 

6-51 






— 


.... 

1921 



6-24 

6 8 

5-89 



9 -0 

4-81 

4-49 

*_ 

7-0 



1922 



*,_ 

4-57 

5 14 

4-62 

♦_ 

5 10 

4 13 

<¥ _ 

♦_ 

5 13 


#_ 

1923 



8 2 

8 1 

8 2 

8 6 

6 3 

5 13 

5 9 

5 a 

7 10 

8 2 

8 6 

8 0 

1924 



8 11 

9 6 

8 12 

7 14 

6 7 

S 10 

5 11 

5 4 

7 15 

7 13 

8 6 

7 11 

1925 



7 11 

6 12 

7 4 

6 15 

5 13 

5 4 

5 4 

5 9 

7 14 

7 12 

8 3 

7 2 

1926 



5 14 

6 14 

6 11 

6 13 

5 9 

5 6 

5 1 

5 0 

5 12 

6 6' 

5 5 

5 1 

1927 



7 1 

7 6 

7 12 ! 

8 0 

6 2 

5 8 

5 4 

5 a 

5 4 

4 6 

4 12 

5 0 

1928 



8 8 

8 3 

7 6 

6 6 1 

5 12 

5 14 

5 8 

5 7 

5 0 

5 0 

5 13 

S 8 

1929 



5 12 

6 15 

8 0 


5 4 

5 8 

5 8 


5 2 

5 5 

5 13 



♦ Not available. 


deoimals arc not used, seers and chhataks have been showu'^sixteea chhataks « one seer. 


Xra,—Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112-116. Pecent corriparative change in efficiency of Indian workers, and other 
allied problems .—^There is a certain body of opinion which holds that the Indian 
woricinan's efficiency has been steadily rising. The quality of goods made in some 
textile mills would have been generally considered an impossibility a couple of 
decades back. In the chapter on ** hours reference has been made to the Chief ’ 
Inspector of Factories* impression about the opinion of employers in general about 
the extent to which production has been curtailed as a result of the restriction or 
the reduction of the daily and weekly working periods in regulated factories. But 
the problem is both complicated and controversial. This Government have little 
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information on which to base their conclusions. The Raven Committee’s x*eporl on 
the reorganization of the State Railways workshops gives certain useful data, but 
this Government have not examined them. Hence they do not find it possible to 
give an opinion on the matters mentioned under headings 95 to 99. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Employens’ associations may be registered under the Indian Coinpauies 
Act by the Registrar of Joint Stock Companieb to whom they then liavc to bubiuit 
an annual statement about their financial condition. Thougli the province lias 
fifteen registered trade associations, only three include among their membt'rb any 
large proportion of employers ol labour; the rest are predominantly coniniereial 
bodies. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, had a membership ol sixty* 
six in 1928, representing not only the commercial but also the leading industriiil 
interests ol the province. While it has some Indian members it is predominantly 
European. Some Government servants, c.g., the Dii'cctors ol Industries and 
Agriculture, are made affiliated members as a compliment. It is affiliated to the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, repiesenls Indian 
commercial and industrial interests. It has a total membership of one limicl rc rl and 
tw’enty-six (ninety-seven being local). Some members arc also nK‘mbc‘j's ol tlu' 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce. It is affiliated to the Associated Jndiaii 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, Limited, Cawnpore, i.s fin all-Judia 
institution with its office at Cawnpore. It was formed with the object of Jiirlhering 
the interests of the sugar trade and industry. 

The Chambers of Commerce at Ghaziabad, Hapur, and Chaiulausi includt* a 
few proprietors of cotton-ginning and pressing factories. The Benares Industrial 
and Trade Association includes a few employers of labour, but the interests rci)U‘- 
sented by them are, in the main, those of employers (who are semi-middlemen) in 
cottage factories. Agra, Hathras, Gorakhpur, and Etawah, though ind list dally of 
fair importance, have no local chambers. 

On the whole, employers cannot be said to be at all completely organized, the 
only exceptions being the members of the two Cawnpore Chambers and of the Sugar 
Producers' Association. 


(ii) The associations of employees are not all registered. Some of them are in 
essence “strike committees,” and when there is no strike or lock-out they remain 
in a state of suspended animation. 

The province has only five associations registered by the Registrar of Tnule 
Unions under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. Three of these arc associations ol railway 
employees, one an association of employers of printing presses find the filth ont‘ of 
employees of many of the Cawnpore industries. The last two are purely local, but 
the railway employees' associations include members residing outside Iluir llcad- 
quarter towns, though they are naturally confined to the railway concerned, 'rhe 
East Indian Railway, which is the most important railway system in the province 
has two unions covering two of the three divisions of the line in this province. U'he 
Press Employees' Union, Allahabad, embraces the entire local printing industry. 
The Cawnpore mazdoor sabhais open to any employee in any of the various industries 
carried on there to which the Workmen’s Compensation Act applies, The comi)act 
and closely knit unions confined to individual concerns or even the important sections 
thereof, which are a striking feature of the trade union movement in western countries, 
are not found here. The five unions are more like federations than unions in the 
toct sense. Their resources are slender and their membership comparatively small. 
They are thus hardly capable of undertaking united action. 

Besides these five registered unions, there are a few important but unregistered 
a^ociati^, e.g.. the Postal Employees’ Union, Lucknow, the Harness and Saddlerv 
Factory Employees' Union, Cawnpore. ^ 

Jhai^ has an important union of railwaymen, but it is a branch of the central 
union of the employees of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Bombay and is 
not registered in the United Provinces. ^' 


For a great province of some industrial importance, the number of associations— 
Wtf^and unr^twed—B smaU. They are all of recent growth. The oldest 
m only about ten years old. Their inception was due to the economic unrest following 
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in the wake of the war. While prices had risen greatly, wages and salaries had 
lagged behind, with the result that there was severe economic distress. Considerable 
increases had to be made at this time in the salaries of the clerical and menial em¬ 
ployees of the Government, and it was natural that industrial labour should combine 
in the attempt to improve its standards of remuneration. Cawnpore labour was 
the first to adopt some sort of organization ; the railwaymen followed suit. Some 
of the associations born during the period of post-war travail, and especially duiing 
the non-co-operation days, when the province in common with the rest of India 
experienced a strike wave, have since become dead or moribund. Organized labour 
forms a very small proportion of the total If railway employees be left out of 
consideration, the total membership is about 4,000, whereas the number of employees 
in factories (excluding railway factories) is a little under 70,000. Even in Cawnpore 
only about 10 per cent of the labour is organized ; outside Cawnpore organization 
is almost non-existent. With the exception of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway system Indian labour is only nominally organized, as both the East Indian 
Railwa}" unions are declining and one is even moribund. 

But, broadly speaking, the realization by labour of its interest m combination 
is gradually growing, and with the progress of literacy and higher standards of 
intelligence and living a growth of trade unionism may be anticipated in the future. 
For the present, however, it is not an important factor in the industrial system of the 
province. 

120. (a) The Mazdoor Sabha (labourers’ association), Cawnpore, came into exist¬ 
ence in 1919. The economic unrest of the post-war period among employees was 
responsible for its formation. It planned a big strike wnth the object of securing 
higher wages, bonus and other concessions, and was, to some extent, successful in 
achieving those aims The exact number of members cannot be ascertained ; it is 
however in the neighbourhood of 3,000. Its income is about Rs. 1,500 per annum. 
The annual subscription is 8 annas for members earning up to Rs. 30 per mensem 
and Re. 1 for those earning more. It was registered under the Trade Unions Act in 
1928. In effect, though not in form, it is a loose federation. 

For leadership the sabha has still to rely on outside assistance. Its president 
and secretary are both public workers active in provincial politics. Labour as such 
has no representation in the provincial Legislative Council, but the president of the 
Mazdoor Sabha represents a territorial constituency, and is thus in a position to 
ventilate labour grievances in the Council, and occasionally does so. Though the 
policy of both these office-bearers is stated to be the progressive association of 
genuine working men with the work of the sahha^ it cannot yet be said that even a 
fair proportion of guidance and control is provided by labour itself. 

The sabha maintains a dispensary in charge of a qualified medical graduate where 
medical treatment and medicines are both provided free. It also maintains a reading 
room and a periodical called The Mazdoor (workman). 

As regai'ds the attitude of employers the Upper India Chamber has not yet 
recognized the sabha. Among the constituent members of the chamber the only 
concern which recognizes the sabha officially is the Elgin Mills. But even though 
other concerns do not officially recognize it, there is at times correspondence between 
them and the sabha. The policy pursued in this respect is, however, neither uniform 
nor consistent. On the whole, it would be correct to say that while it has obtained 
some foothold, it has yet to obtain full recognition. When labour questions are 
considered, the sabha is sometime.s invited by Government to express its opinion or 
to send a representative to serve on special committees. 

{b) The Bengal and North-Western Railwaymen's Association was formed in 
1920 in connection with the great strike of that year- It was registered in 1928. 
Employees of any depaitmenff of that railway arc eligible as members. During the 
year 1928-29 its membership rose from 5,942 to 7,502. It claims that not one member 
left the union during that year. Annual income and expenditure are about Rs. 1,300 
to Rs. l,40Cf, On March 31st, 1929, it had a closing balance of Rs. 1,400. 

The association claims that it has succeeded in bringing about an all-round 
increase of wages and even annual increments in the case of some classes of employees, 
and in securing the concession of an extra carriage for the use of workmen going 
home east of Gorakhpur on Sundays and holidays. 

The union is recognized by the Bengal and North-Western Railway authorities, 
and this fact to a very large extent explains its popularity with railwaymen. The 
union realizes the value of the recognition,” and is said to try as far as possible to 
avoid clashes with the railway authorities. Unlike the other two railway unions, 
the policy and management of this association are largely controlled by the members, 
even though the president and secretary are both outsiders. 
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(c) The East Indian Railway Employees Union, Lucknow. The exigencies of a 
strike led to the formation of this union in 1921. After the amalgamation of the 
Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway with the East Indian Railway in 1925, the union 
shifted its office to a centre nearer Calcutta in 1927, and was replaced by the present 
union. It was registered in 1928. It at first included traffic men, but its member¬ 
ship is now confined to the employees of the workshops. At the time of registration 
it had a membership of nearly 3,800, which has now gone down to about 3,000. 

The position of this union seems to have greatly declined. Last year no member 
paid his subscription. The rule that membership ceases if the subscription is not 
paid has not been enforced, A " general " meeting to settle this point has not yet 
been held. The union has about Rs. 4,000 in cash deposited with the chairman. 
Both he and the secretary are politicians and not railwaymen. 

The union is not recognized by the railway authorities, and this fact goes far to 
explain the members' lack of interest in the union. 

(d) The East Indian Railway Union, Moradabad. This association was formed 
in 1926 and was the first union in the province to get itself registered (November, 
1927). Originally it was a branch of the Oudh and Roliilkhand Railwaymen’s 
Union at Lucknow, but in July, 1926, it set itself up as an independent union under 
the chairmanship of Maulvi Muhammad Yaqub, M.L.A. (vice-president of the 
Legislative Assembly). Including clerks and the traffic staff the membership is n(jw 
about 1,500. During the year 1928-29 the union’s income and expenditure were 
about Rs. 2,200, and the closing balance was only Rs. 134. 

The fact that it had over 3,000 members at the beginning of the year 1928 is 
significant. The large drop in membership is attributed by the management of the 
union to the alleged unsympathetic attitude of the railway authorities and their 
alleged desire to encourage fatdamand panchayats at the expense of the union. As 
in the case of the other East Indian Railway Union the railway authorities do not 
recognize this union. 

Apart from the chairman and the paid secretary the office bearers are railway- 
men. The management is in their hands. 


[e) The Press Employees Union, Allahabad, was registered in 1929. Other 
information about it is not available. 

(/) The Jhansi branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Union registered 
at Bombay has a membership of 1,090, mostly employees of the local Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway workshops. 


119. Nature of activities —(i) Employers* associations .—^The Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce was the first association of the kind to be formed in the province. It 
was registered in 1894. It is an influential body representing in the main Bhiropoan 
industrial and commercial interests. The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
is also an important body representing Indian interests. Both chambers arc* repre¬ 
sented in the provincial Legislative Council, the former by two members and the* latter 
by one. Both are represented on numerous otlfer bodies, and are freely and fre¬ 
quently consulted by the local Government and the Department of IncUistrics on a 
variety of economic questions. Apart from the Indian Sugar .Pi*odUcers' Association, 
Limited, Cawnpore, there is no organization of employers In a particular industry. 

The objects of both the chambers are similai>-the safeguarding and promoting 
of the interests of their members and helping in the development of the trade, com¬ 
merce and industry of the province. The establishment and maintenance of uni¬ 
formity in the rules and usages of trade, arbitration in the case of disputes arising 
out of commercial transactions, and the collection, compilation and dissemination 
of statistical and other information relating to industry and conamerce are also among 
there stated objects. In practice organized representation and advice to Government, 
milways and public bodies on matters like trade and transport restrictions, railway 
freights, supply of wagons, tariffs in India and abroad, protection of industries, 
labour legislation, etc., have claimed the greater part of their attention. As examples 
of instructive work attempted may be cited the scheme to provide housing accom¬ 
modation for the industrial labour of Cawnpore and a proposal (which however 
ultimately miscarried) to set up machinery foe the settlement of trade disputes. 

The Indian Sugar Rroducers' Association is interested in the development of the 
sugar trade and industry, but not much is known about its actual activities. 


mcreasea wages ana similar concessions is 
’ the mamoor sabha. Its activities have been mentioned in para. (120), on page 187. 
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118. Effect on industry and on the condition of workers generally —^Within the 
umits which they have fixed for themselves, the chambers have attained a large 
measure of success. Numerous common grievances have been removed and many 
rights, benefits and concessions have been secured for the common good of the mem- 
b^s and the general benefit of trade. They have built up for themselves an influence 
which secures a prompt hearing and earnest efforts to meet the wishes of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial interests—individual and corporate—^w^hich they represent. 
Through their representatives in the Provincial Council, the municipal board of 
Cawnpore, the Board of Industries and Industrial Loan Commissioners, various rail¬ 
way advisory committees, and numerous other bodies they are in a position to make 
their voice heard and their weight and influence felt. Though the policies and out¬ 
looks of the two chambers are not alw'ays identical, they often converge m the same 
direction. Their services to industry have been numerous. As examples might be 
cited the specially favourable railway freights which Cawmpore enjoys, the part of 
which the chambers took in the agitation for the removal of the excise duty on cotton 
goods made in the country, and the action taken by them for the supply of railway 
wagons for the transport of coal and other materials. 

The effect of the organization of labour on industry has not so far been very 
marked, but it is reasonable to hold that it has to some extent helped labour to 
secure better wages and conditions of work and better treatment at the hands of 
the supervising staff. When, however, it grows more mature and establishes more 
points of contact with employers than exist at present, there appears to be no reason 
why it should not prove useful in a constructive sense, not only to labour but also to 
industry. 

121. Trade Umon Act, 1926.—As stated elsewhere only five unions have so far 
accepted registration. There are a number of unions, including one or two of some 
importance, which still go unregistered. The benefits conferred by the Act do not 
appeal to unions of recent origin. The substantial immunity from civil suits and 
criminal prosecution now enjoyed by"registered unions under the Act was already 
enjoyed in practice though not by law. Though strikes and other disputes have been 
fairly numerous, no legal action against a union or its leaders is known to have been 
taken in this province. The protection of union funds from civil action for damages 
is a legal benefit of little practical value to unions with petty funds. From the figures 
given a little earlier it will be seen that none of the existing unions had or have much 
to fear on this score. The great inducement to the acceptance of registration was and 
s "recognition " by the employers. Its value is apparent from the contrast between 
the increasing membership of the Bengal and North-Western Railwa 3 maen's Associa¬ 
tion which has been recognized by the railway authorities and the decadence which 
has reduced one of the two registered but unrecognized East Indian railway unions 
to a moribund condition, and is apparently fast reducing the other to the same level. 
The Government of India had felt and agreed that registration would facilitate 
recognition. In this important direction the unions feel keen disappointment. It 
can safely be asserted that the failure on the part of employers to recognize registered 
unions is seriously affecting the utility of the Act, and tends to cause unionism to 
grow up along unhealthy lines. 

(iij The unions which have accepted registration do not feel much the better for 
it except perhaps that the Mazdoor Sahha, Cawnpore, has been enabled thereby 
to secure a slender foothold from which it can fight for recognition by the chambers 
and by their constituent members. The Act is designed to benefit more mature 
unions than those which have so far been formed in this province. 

On the other hand, the prescribed -audit of the union accounts is bound, ipso 
facto, to prove beneficial. The Registrar of Trade Unions has not yet had sufficient 
time to judge the extent of such benefit. 

(iii) The Government have not so far recommended any amendments. 


XV.--"Indwstrial Disputes, 

123, Since 1921, the province has had a little under four dozen strikes. It is 
possible that minor disputes have remmned unrecorded, but so far as can be ascer¬ 
tained from special inquiries made, no important one has been omitted. 

As was to be expected, the upsetting of the general mental balance during the 
non-co'Operation dzeys (1920,—1921,—1922) caused considerable labour unrest. But 
as regards labour disputes, the unrest was essentially economic. The prices of all 
the necessities of life (particularly food, drink and clothing) had risen abnormally. 
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while following the well-known economic law wages had lagged seriously behind. 
On the other hand industry was prosperous. The succeeding years have been 
witnessing a steady amelioration of the conditions of labour, not only as regards 
wages, hours and treatment in general, but also as regards its organization. An 
account of the important disputes since 1921 has been given below as evidence for 
the conclusions drawm later on. 

Important dispufes, 1921.—In 1921, there was an important strike inllie railway 
workshops at Lucknow. About 5,000 men went on strike for the mciease of their 
wages. The strike lasted two months and twenty days. As almost the whole labour 
force came out, the train service was dislocated and had to be seriously curtailed. 
Excitement ran high. At Goraldipur there was a strike affecting about 500 men of 
the boiler and machine shops of the Bengal and North-Western l^ailway workshops. 
It lasted only a day but police assistance was needed. The alleged reason was an 
assault by a European foreman. 

1922 —While 1921 saw five strikes, the succeeding year saw as many as eleven. 
The most important one was the East Indian Railwaymen’s strike in February, 

1922. It started from Tundla, where a European engine-driver was alleged to have 
assaulted an Indian fireman, and spread all over the line. To the grievance about 
the personal assault w’ere tacked on other grievances about salaries, etc. It lasted 
46 days and was ultmately settled with the assistance of Mr. C. F. Andrews, in 
whom both parties to the dispute had confidence. The men employed in the 
Rohillvhand and Kumaun Railway workshops near Bareilly demanded 50 per cent, 
increase of pay and fifteen days’ leave on full pay per year. About 900 men were 
involved. The strike lasted twenty days but was peaceful. In the settlement 
they got a 10 per cent, increase of wages. About 3,500 men of the Victoria Mills, 
Cawnpore, remained on a four week’s strike. The alleged grievance was that the 
pa 5 rment of wages was delayed. The strike was peaceful and the men returned to 
work unconditionally. The Muir MiUs, Cawnpore, had a strike lasting six days and 
involving 3,000 men. The alleged ground was the dismissal of a weaver. The 
strike witnessed a few scenes of rowdyism ; some mistries were assaulted by the 
strikers, who, however, had to return unconditionally. At Agra there was a six 
day’s strike over the bonus issue involving about 1,500 men of the cotton mills. The 
men’s grievance was largely redressed, though not to the extent demanded by them. 

1923. —1923 saw eight strikes, only two of which deserve notice. Over 3,000 
men of the Bengal and North-Western Railway worl^shops at Gorakhpur struck 
work, the ground being alleged assaults by European and Anglo-Indian foremen. The 
strike lasted three days. The police had to be called up to clear the workshops. 
The demands -were substantially conceded. In October, the New Victoria Mills, 
Cawnpore, had a strike lasting five days and involving 3,500 men, over the issue of 
a bonus and higher wages, but the men returned unconditionally. In December they 
demanded some control over management. The mills were locked out. After 
forty-five days the men had to return unconditionally to work. 

1924. —At Cawnpore there was considerable labour unrest and agitation during 
the first three months of 1924, which culminated in the riots at the time of the 
strike in the Cawnpore Cotton Mills. The police had to fire. After remaining out 
for nineteen days the men (nearly 2,300) returned unconditionally to work. 

1925—Labour conditions in 1925 were more settled than in 1924. But two 
strikes were important, one in its results and the other intrinsically. About 800 
employees of the paper mills at Lucknow—^the only one in the province-*-- went out 
on strike for an incre^e in their wages. Almost the whole labour force downed 
toots. But the mills dismissed the major portion of the men on strike and reinstated 
many of the dismissed men on reduced wages and found no great difficulty in securing 
substitutes—^facts which proved that plenty of casual and out-of-employment 
labour was immediately available. 

Gorakhpur, too, had a serious strike involving nearly 4,000 men and lasting 
seventeen days in the railway workshops of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
A reduction in staff on a scale not fancied by the men and complaint about assaults 
were the alleged causes. From the strikers’ point of view the strike was a success, 
as all the men (including those brought under reduction) were reinstated. 

1926.—In 1926 labour conditions were still better, the only noteworthy incident 
Wng a strike by the men employed in two of the' cotton-spinning mills at Hathras 
for a month. The men’s demand for a bonus was the cause. Eventually the 
demand was granted and the strikers went back. 

industrial dispute of serious magnitude in Agra took place in 
, 7 ^ ^*, ’About 3,000 men were involved,. The cotton mills there were in financiarl 
amd had to close down for a few days in October for the adjustment of 
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accounts. The mill hands suspected insolvency. Wages had not been paid for two 
months and arrears were naturally demanded. When these could not be paid at 
once the men went out on strike for over a month. A breach of the peace was 
apprehended, and armed guards were posted and other police arrangements were 
made. No serious trouble however occurred. The arrears were paid up, the mills 
closed down and the men returned home peacefully. 

Hathras already had a strike in 1926. In 1927 there was another. It affected 
the same two mills and lasted eight days. The reason was an increase in the num¬ 
ber of working hours. A settlement was amicably brought about. 

Benares too had a strike in January, 1927. The men in all the departments of 
the cotton mill (about 900) downed tools demanding an increase of wages. The 
strike lasted only a day and work was resumed on the management promising an 
enquiry. 

Another unimportant strike of about 500 men took place in the running sheds 
of the East Indian Railway, Lucknow, the ground being alleged harsh treatment 
by the foremen. Work was resumed the same day as a result of an amicable 
understanding. About three months later a serious strike lasting however only a few 
hours took place m the carriage and wagon workshops of the East Indian Railway 
at Lucknow. The alleged grievances were that a European foreman had kicked 
the dead body of a workman killed by a shunting accident, and that compensation 
was not paid in that and similar cases. The precise nature of the settlement is not 
known. 

The most important strike in 1928, took place at Cawnpore towards the close 
of the year ; it was really the culmination of a series of labour troubles at the Elgin 
Mills and the Cawnpore Textiles. Alleged petty assaults by the European staff of 
these cotton and hosiery mills under the management of a European firm and the 
unpopularity of the system of compelling workmen to buy a proportion of the cloth 
damaged in the process of maniiiacture were the causes. Trouble had already 
raised its head in March, but had come to an end with the management’s promise to 
look into the complaints and to allow the mazdoor sabha (labour union) to represent 
tlie men. The men too promised not to go out on strike without notice. An 
alleged assault led to a strike in May in most of the departments ; the rest were 
locked out. This strike lasted about three weeks and ultimately was settled with 
the help of the district authorities. The alleged assault became the subject of a 
regular complaint in a magisterial court, but the accused was discharged. The 
terms of settlement were the same as in March. Trouble, however, went on brewing 
and later on the alleged corruption on the part of mistries furnished an additional 
grievance. Short-lived, but sudden strikes took place in the cold weather and when 
one more took place in February, 1929, the management declared a lock-out. The 
mills remained closed for about a fortnight, and re-opened by departments. The 
men had to go back almost on the management’s terms. This series of strikes was 
serious ; in the case of the main mill, the situation was at one time even critical. But 
no collision actually occurred between the strikers and the police deputed to protect 
the mill property and to keep law and order in the vicinity. The strikers' attitude 
towards the police also changed when they saw that the superintendent of police was 
personally helping in the negotiations between the parties. 

1929.—1929 has been comparatively quiet. The incidents of February at 
Cawnpore have already been narrated. About 650 men employed in the paper mills, 
J^ucknow, struck work lor a week, demanding the usual bonus and increased wages. 
The strike was, however, an ox'dinary affair and was amicably settled. 

Conclusions ,—A few conclusions about industrial disputes can safely be drawn 
from the above narration. Strikes and lock-outs have taken place, but both have 
been few and the latter very rare. The chief causes of disputes have been both 
economic (demand for increased wages, bonus, reduced hours of work, compensation 
for accidents, better leave and bonus rules, amelioration of the conditions of work, 
non-reduction of staff, reinstatement of reduced or discharged men, etc,), and non¬ 
economic (favouritism or victimization of particular men, alleged harsh treatment 
and assaults by foremen and officers who usually in the railways and in the important 
industrial concerns of Cawnpore are European or Anglo-Indian). As regards bonus, 
the title to it was often forfeited by a single day's absence. The practice in some 
-cotton mills whereby workmen had (and have) to buy a portion of the goods damaged 
by them in the process of manufacture has always acted as an irritant. No dispute 
had, as its origin, a difference of opinion as regards the employers' liability to undertake 
measures for enabling labour to live a better life " {e.g., sanitary housing, facilities 
for education and entertainments, medical treatment, provision of maternity benefits, 
creches, etc.). They were almost entirely confined to disputes over wages, bonus, 
certain simple privileges and complaints regarding favouritism, victimization, harsh 
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treatment and assaults. Every case involving an allegation of assault or severity 
on the part of a European or Anglo-Indian foreman or of&cer tended, and still 
tends to take on a racial complexion and to make settlement pro tanto more dimcult. 
The employers’ refusal to recognize the claim of the leaders of a labour union to 
represent the men has—^though rarely—^been one of the causes leading to a strike 
or helping to prolong it. Strikes have been as common in the state workshops 
as elsewhere, perhaps even more so; such strikes have almost invariably taken 
an at least partly racial turn. 

The actual upshot has varied ; sometimes the men won their whole case, 
sometimes their return to work was on the employers’ terms. Only in one case 
could the management dismiss a large number of the strikers without upsetting 
the programme or encountering any other serious difficulty. The existence of 
a good deal of casual labour and the lack of organization have handicapped the 
strikers. In a few cases the men had legitimate grievances and these were redressed. 
Labour still has to look to non-labour leaders for guidance and support. But the 
most important point that emerges is the generally peaceful character, and in the 
great majority of cases short duration, of the strikes. Though a breach of the peace 
was now and then apprehended, only one such breach did in fact occur. 

(iv) No record is available assessing the real loss to industry and to the workers. 
As all the concerns affected by industrial disputes were not likely to remain fully 
occupied, an estimate of loss based on mere arithmetical calculations and leaving out 
an assessment of the extent to which the concerns could afford to remain closed for 
the whole or a part of the strike period, or the men utilized such time elsewhere, 
would only be of questionable value and has therefore not been attempted. On the 
other hand, a very rough estimate of the loss in wages (a rupee per day being taken 
as the average for all the men involved) has been given in the last column of the 
statement at the end of the chapter. But it is of little real value. It is doubtful if 
accurate and reliable information is available at all. When moving that the Trades 
Disputes Bill be taken into consideration, the Honourable Sir B. N. Mittra confined 
himself to the number of working days lost and wages relating to the Bombay mill 
strikes. 

124. Conciliation and Arbitration MacMnery —(i) Results of previous investigations^ 
—In 1920 the Government of India invited the local governments’ opinions on the 
advisability of introducing legislation on the lines of the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, 
to settle and to prevent industrial disputes. This Government consulted the two 
Chambers of Commerce, the Board of industries and some public men. The opinion 
obtained was almost unanimous that labour was not properly organized and that there¬ 
fore no useful purpose would be served by any legislation. The Upper India Chamber 
then approached this Government for steps being taken for the formation of a board 
to settle industrial disputes. Government referred the report of the Bengal 
Committee on Industrial Unrest to the Director and the Board of Industries for 
opinion. The Board in the main approved the report and thereupon Government 
formulated a scheme as below and communicated it to the Upper Indian Chamber 

(a) The Chamber to recommend to its constituent members the proposal for 
joint works committees. 

(b) A conciliation board to be tried at Cawnpore. Composition : twenty 
members (five from each of the two Chambers, and ten to represent the mmdoor 
sabha). Disputes to be referred to a panel from the board (viz., two members and 
a chairman) in case one or both parties approached the Director of Industries. Each 
party to select a member. In case the parties could not agree about the chairman, 
the Director to appoint one. But in public utility services the Director to have the 
power to appoint a panel suo moiu. 

The Chamber did not agree. Its contention was that the mazdoor sabha was 
not truly representative of labour and that it was entitled to larger representation 
than the United Provinces Chamber, The Government offered to consider any scheme 
which the Chamber might put forward. But the Chamber gave up the proposal 
on the ground that the proper representation of labour could not be secured. Even 
as regards joint works conomittees, its view was that they had been tried and had 
failed. The entire question was dropped at this stage. 

Nothing in this direction was attempted till in 1924 the Government of India 
addressed’ this Government on the desirability of legislation for settling labour 
disputes; This proposal eventually matured into the Trades Disputes Act, 1929. 

(ii) Roirt played by ojfwied or non-official condliaiors in the settlement of disputesj-— 
PuMc-spirited, non-official gentlemen interested in labour questions are still few 

far be^een. Official prestige is still great. It is therefore only natural that 
the part played by outsiders in the settlement of disputes has in many cases been 
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confined to official conciliators—^usually the district magistrate or a member of his 
staff and now and then police officers. Thus the strike in the Agra United Mills 
(March, 1927) was settled on the very first day by the intervention of the kotwal 
of Agra (an of&cer of the Police Department in immediate charge of police work in 
the city). The strike (May, 1928) at the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, was, after running 
for nearly three weeks, settled through the agency of the district magistrate. On 
his advice a conciliation board was set up ad hoc under his own chairmanship and 
settled the dispute. The part played by the Superintendent of Police, Cawnpore, 
in helping negotiations between the Elgin and the Cawnpore Textile Mills and the 
strikers, and the manner in which the strikers* attitude towards the police changed 
as a consequence of their realization of what he was doing for them have already 
been mentioned. The strike at the Clutterbuckganj Saw Mills was ended as a result 
of the District Magistrate of Bareilly*s intervention. Instances can be multiplied, 
but these serve to show the prestige of officials and their capacity and willingness 
to intervene with good effect. Speaking broadly, however, their role has been 
confined to the maintenance of law and order. 

Effective intervention by non-official gentlemen has been rare. The most note¬ 
worthy instance is the successful attempt of Sir A. Chaudhri and Mx. C. F. Andrews 
to bring about a settlement of the great East Indian Railway strike (1922). Mr. 
Andrews worked in this province and collaborated with the Agent in the investigation 
of the alleged grievances. He enjoyed the confidence of both the parties. When a 
riot took place and firing had to be resorted to by the. police in connection with the 
serious strike at the Cawnpore Cotton Mills (1924), the president of the mazdoor sahha 
was approached by the district magistrate and the mill authorities. But the 
magistrate reported that the president’s efforts were of little avail and that the men 
were beyond his control. Again, in connection with the Elgin Mills strike (May, 
1928), the leaders of the mazdoor sahha (especially the president) assisted the District 
Magistrate of Cawnpore to bring about an amicable settlement. 

(iii) Use [if any) made of Employers* and Workmen*s Disputes Act, 1860.—So 
far as can be ascertained, this Act has never been used. 

(iv) Joint standing machinery for the regulation of relations between employers 
and workpeople. —At this Government*s suggestion, some of the constituent members 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce gave a trial to joint works committees, 
but the ultimate view of the Chamber was that the experiment was a failure. The 
experiment has not, so far as can be ascertained, been revived. 

The East Indian Railway authorities have tried to encourage ^'welfare com¬ 
mittees " and faidamand panchayais (beneficial committees), but these are confined 
to general welfare (health, hygiene, education, etc.), and have not attempted to take 
the place of joint works committees. Matters relating to wages and the rights 
of labour have now and then been discussed, but the committees are advisory and 
their proposals are not binding on the authorities. 

(v) Opportunity afforded to workpeople of making representations. —^There is a 
general complaint that there is little direct and personal touch between the manage¬ 
ment and the workpeople, and it is alleged that things used to be different some years 
ago. As there are no joint works committees and as even the registered unions have, 
except in one case, not been recognized by the employers, opportunities for making 
representations are somewhat meagre. Every mill at Cawnpore keeps a petition 
box, into which written repi’esentations intended for the manager can be dropped. 
Besides, there is the usual " regular channel ** through which petitions can be sub¬ 
mitted. In exceptional cases the petitioner or complainant is permitted to have a 
personal interview with the manager. Though the mazdoor sahha is not an officially 
recognized body, it is not unusual for representations to be made through the sahha 
The management sometimes take action on such representations, but no uniform 
and invariable policy is followed. 

In the state railways every worker in receipt of a monthly wage is a state servant 
and enjoys the usual rights attaching to state service. The medium of the unions 
(which though registered are not recognized) is occasionally utilized, especially by 
men who have been punished or discharged. Representations received through the 
faidamand panchayais have a better chance of success, but these bodies have lacked 
the vitality of a genuine movement rooted deep in the workmen's consciousness of 
their interests as a class and their own efforts to safeguard them. 

125, Trades Disputes Act, 1929.—This Act has not yet been made use of in this 
province and no rules under the Act have as yet been notified by this Government. 
It is too early yet to judge how far it will lessen the number of industrial disputes 
and mitigate their effects. 
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XVI.—^Law of Master and Servant. 

127. F^ec^ of the repeal of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act .—No serious 
handicap to employers has come to this Government's notice. Complaints have very 
occasionally been made by contractors who have to import labour Irom a distance, but 
for various''reasons they have been rare. The employment of long distance labour 
is unusual and is now' avoided as far as possible. It is generally conlined to skilled 
workmen, normally men of some status and substance. Again, the bigger contractors 
can and do often give out sub-contracts to men whose control over the workmen so 
engaged is close and sometimes personal. Hence, no serious cases of dishonest 
practices have come to this Government's notice. A very important lirm ol building 
contractors of Lucknow stated that they have experienced no serious difficulty since 
the Act was repealed. 

128 Jypee of Contracts commonly in use —(i) in factories .—Many factories have 
their own rules and in some cases the employees have to sign an agreement promising 
to abide by them. The rules are supposed to be explained to them, and in some 
factories the printed rules are put up at the gate and in each section of tlie iactory. 
The rules generally' relate to hours of vrork, time of commencement of work, absence 
with or without leave, the award of bonus, due notice of resignation or cessation bf 
work, including strikes, iines for bad work or misconduct, withholding of some portion 
of the wages earned, an undertaldng to vacate the quarters provided by the employers 
when the employment ceases, etc. The written contract is usually a printed docu¬ 
ment in book form with a counterfoil. One part is kept by the employee and the 
other by the employer. When no formal contract is executed, the employees are 
supposed to be bound by the verbal contract to abide by the rules. For highly 
skilled employees recruited in Europe, or even in India, a regular covenant is drawn up 
and signed by both parties. The employers bind themselves to pay them the wages 
agreed upon and to continue to keep them in employment for a fixed period unless 
there is fraud or misconduct proved in court. They sometimes also provide for other 
facilities, such as a free house, free medical treatment, and in the case of Europeans 
free return passages. The employees, on the other hand, bind themselves to work for 
the employer for a fixed period on fixed wages. Usually heavy penalties are provided 
for leaving before the expiry of the stipulated period. 

(ii) In other indtistries, especially in the building trade, railway works, etc.— 
Contractors sometimes have to import skilled labour from some distance. Prior 
to the repeal of the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act they used to engage sliilled 
workmen {e.g., stone-cutters and masons) under the Act and used to give them «ad- 
vances to enable them to leave home. Documentary evidence of the payment of an 
advance used to be secured. The workmen were liable to criminal prosecution for 
default. Since the repeal of this Act, the large contractors try to avoid giving ad¬ 
vances to workmen, or even entering into civil contracts with them. As explained 
above, recruitment is often left to sub-contractors. Even when the sub-contractor 
has to make an advance, the extent and nature of his control are such that he manages 
to recover it. Occasionally the contract including the penalty thereunder is enforced, 
particularly if the workman has left before his time and taken service under a 
rival. 

129, Extent to which the civil and the criminal law are available and are used for 
enforcement .—Apart from the cases which amount to ofienceslike cheating, the criminal 
law is no longer available for the enforcement of such contracts. In fact the imder- 
l}Tng idea of the repealing legislation of 1924 was to confine the liability of workmen 
in respect of such contracts to that at civil law, and thus to bring the Indian law 
on the subject on a par with the corresponding law in other civilized countries. 
No action under the criminal law has come to this Government’s notice, and it is 
believed that it has rarely been taken if at all. 

^ Recourse to the civillawundoubtedly presents difficulties, mainly in connection 
with the execution of decrees; In the case of men imported or to be imported from 
distant places the difficulties are greater still. A few of the reasons which in actual 
practice reduce the difficulties of the employers have been stated above. No 
statistical information on the subject is available. But it is believed that very little 
litigation of this nature (if any at all) has occurred, even though it is not unlikely that 
a fair number of breaches of such contracts by the workmen have taken place. A 
very important firm of building contractors who have been working at Lucknow 
since 1922 have reported that they have had no occasion to file any suit even though 
i^ey have employed Chinese carpenters, Benares stone-cutters and other specially 
imported skilled workmen. 

XT ’’y workmen for the r^overy of their wages have here and there been 

but me number of such cases is believed to be negligible. The mazdoor sabha 
claims that in two cases it threatened civil suits against a cotton mill at Cawnpore 
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which had refused to pay wages on the ground that under the mill rules the entire 
month’s salary was to be forfeited if a workman remained absent for four or more 
days, and that the threat was successful 

132. Employers* and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act, 1860.—So far as this Government 
are aware, the Act was rarely, if ever, utilized in the past, and is now a dead letter. 


XVn.—Administration. 

133. Provincial legislature*s action and attitude, —^Neither labour in general nor 
factory labour as such has any special representation in the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces. Representations were received urging that as the two Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce between them have the right of electing three out of the hundred 
elected members, labour, too, .should be given some special representation. The 
Reforms Inquiry Committee recommended in 1925 that special elective representation 
should be given to labour in India, though the committee added that in the existing 
circumstances local governments might be compelled to provide for it by nomination. 
When this recommendation was referred to the United Provinces Government, they 
informed the Government of India that public opinion in the matter was lukewarm, 
and was confined almost entirely to the pohticall}^ minded classes. Even in Cawnpore 
labour was said to be apathetic. The Government said they were satisfied that the 
practical difficulties of creating such electorates were insuperable, and they adhered 
to their view previously expressed that there was no need to give separate representa¬ 
tion to the labouring classes. 

The provincial Legislative Council has evinced little interest in questions relating 
to industrial labour. No legislation has been undertaken. References to the pro¬ 
blems of such labour in the budget debates are few. 

No resolution specifically raising an industrial labour issue has been adopted. 

Such interest as has been evinced has taken the form of occasional questions; even 
this has been confined to very few members. Since the election of the present 
pre.sidcnt of the Mazdoor Sahha to the Council by a general constituency such ques¬ 
tions have been a little more frequent. To give a few examples : one set of questions 
inquired about the number of accidents in factories, factory inspections, employment 
of women and whether Government contemplated the appointment of a factory 
inspectress ; another groui) inquired about the numbers of factories, factory opera¬ 
tives, and of women and children employed, and about exemptions from the operation 
of the Act, etc. ; a third set referred to the increasing number of accidents in the 
factories and inquired what steps Government intended to take in order to reduce 
fatal and serious ones. The number of unions, the number of working hours, welfare 
work afiecting labour, the representation of labour and the provision of education 
for the children of the millworkers formed the subject-matter of a few questions. 
A specific grievance was occasionally ventilated, e,g., the rule alleged to be in force 
in two cotton mills about the forfeiture of wages and discharge as the result of four 
days’ continuous absence, or the alleged heavy incidence of tuberculosis among glass- 
blowers, or the employment of police in connection with labour troubles. While 
these questions cover extensive ground, they do not appear to be part of a systematic 
and organized plan to ventilate labour grievances or arouse widespread interest in 
them. 

135. Relations between the Central and the United Provinces Government —^While 
differences of opinion have occasionally occurred, they have been confined, in the 
main, to matters of detail. This Government have usually ad\nsed caution in 
the handling of labour questions. This is particularly true of their attitude towards 
the proposals to legislate about trade unions, trade disputes, and workmen's 
compensation. 

136. Administrative authorities. —The following industrial matters are classified 
as provincial subjects, subject, in the case of heads (a), (b), (c), (d) and (g), to legislation 
by the Central Legislature :— 

(а) Factories. 

(б) Settlement of labour disputes. 

(c) Electricity. 

(d) Boilers. 

(e) Gas, 

(/) Smoke nuisances. 

(^) The welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial insurance 
(general health and accident), and housing. 

These subjects are all reserved, and in tihis province form part of the portfolio 
of the Home Member, with the exception of (c) electricity, which is in charge ol the 
Finance Member, The development of industries, including industrial research and 
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technical education, is, however, a transferred subject, and forms part of the portfolio 
of the Minister of Education and Industries. Public Health and local self-government 
come under the Minister for Local Self-Government. Medical administration is also 
a transferred subject and comes under the Minister for Agriculture. Funds for the 
factory and boiler inspection staff are provided under head 37—miscellaneous depart¬ 
ments. They amounted in the current year to Rs. 24,300 for the inspector of fac¬ 
tories and Rs. 41,817 for the boiler inspection stB.fi. The estimated income under 
this head was Rs. 60,000. 

The sole agency in the province for the administration of the Indian Factories 
Act and the Indian Boilers Act is the Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers. Ho 
has tliree assistants, but their primary duty is the inspection of boilers, n They have 
little time to devote to their additional duty of factory inspection. The major part 
of the work of inspection of factories is done by the Chief Inspector himself. An 
assistant inspector of factories has been selected and will take up his duties shortly, 
A proposal to appoint an inspectress in Cawnpore was considered, but as women 
operatives are a small proportion of the total (between 7 and 8 per cent.) and the 
need for an assistant inspector v^s so much greater than that for an inspectress, the 
proposal to appoint an assistant inspector was given priority. 

The factory inspection staj0E works under the control of the Director of Industries. 
The annual report and references to or from the Government are submitted or received 
through the Director. Control over technical matters relating to boilers is exercised 
by the Public Works Department and the annual report on the working of the Boilers 
Act is submitted to that department. In administrative matters the control is 
exercised by the Director of Industries. 

Under Section 4(3) every district magistrate is a factory inspector ex officio. 
All of&cers of the Indian and the Provincial Civil Services holding charge of sub¬ 
divisions of districts and all joint magistrates and deputy collectors with seven years* 
service are, ex officio, additional inspectors within the local limits of their jurisdiction 
for the purposes of Sections 21 to 28, 31 and 34 to 36 of the Act, and are empowered to 
institute prosecutions -with the previous sanction of the District Magistrate of the 
district concerned. 

In addition to the above, the three assistant directors of public health, twenty-four 
municipal and eighteen district medical officers of health, sixteen civil surgeons and 
one other medical officer are ex officio additional inspectors for the purposes of Sections 
9 to 17, 19-A, 19-B, 20 to 28, 35 and 36. But they submit their reports to the Chief 
Inspector who passes the final orders. 

The Workmen*s Compensation Act is administered by district magistrates who 
are ex officio Commissioners under the Act. There is no Special Commissioner in 
the province. The annual report is compiled and submitted by the Director of In¬ 
dustries. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is ex officio the registrar of trade 
unions, and of companies, which includes employers’ associations. The staff of the 
public health and of the medical departments look after the health and the medical 
treatment of labour, but have few specific portions of the law to administer. District 
magistrates receive reports of fatal and serious accidents, and are charged with certain 
reporting duties when industrial disputes occur. Local boards can, within limits 
prescribed by the la^v, make bye-laws regulating the construction and working of 
factories. 

A good deal is done direct by the local government. The setting up of a court 
of inquiiy or board of conciliation (under the Trades Disputes Act) and the granting 
of certain important exemptions from the operation of specified sections of the 
Factories Act are among the powers exercised by the local government direct. 

138. Acquaintance of workpeople with factory legislation .—It has already been stated 
that a very great majority of workpeople are altogether illiterate. Their interest 
in industrial employment is not permanent. Their organizations are few and are under- 
s^ffed and ill-equipped. Little attempt has been made to educate them in their 
rights and duties under the law. When a labour dispute is brewing meetings are very 
frequently addressed by speakers, but the appeal is oftener to the emotions than 
to reason or argument. Such little educative work as is done on such occasions is 
not followed up with a sustained and systematic plan of training the men up to a fair 
degree of acquaintance with the law. The result is that very few workpeople possess 
even an elementary knowledge of the factory law and rules. In the course of his 
visits and inspections the Chief Inspector of Factories finds few workmen who even 
know the daily and weekly Emits of working hours. 

*139. Factory in$pection,---^i) adequacy of staff ,staff available for the in¬ 
spection of factories has been described in 136, Although the list of inspectors 
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ex officio looks formidable, such inspectors do not find it easy to devote much time 
to the work of factory inspection. The statement below shows the work done by 
each group in 1926, 1927 and 1928 


Year. 

Chief 

Inspector. 

His 

staff. 

Magis- 
j trates. 

Health 

officers. 

Civil 

surgeons. 

Total 

in- 

i spections. 

1926 .. ! 

410 

150 

53 

21 


636 

1927 

288 

115 

46 

43 

10 

502 

1928 

337 

183 

56 

30 

*6 

612 


* All the six were by one civil surgeon. 


(ii) Uniformity of administration in different provinces .—The Factories Act applies 
to the whole of British India. The rules made by local Governments do not, so far 
as this Government are aware, materially differ. It is believed that there is not com¬ 
plete uniformity about the appointment of inspectors ex officio. Unlike some other 
provinces, this province has a combined inspectorate for factories and boilers. This 
arrangement has been found economical, and no difficulty has been experienced apart 
from that due to the smallness of the staff. 

(lii) Rigour and efficiency of administration ^—^This Government have had no 
reason to hold that the administration of the law relating to factories has not, subject 
to the limits imposed by the size of the staff, been as efficient as could reasonably 
be expected. The inspection of seasonal factories especially in outlying places not 
easy of access has not come up to a high standard, but this was inevitable as long as 
the Chief Inspector of Factories was practically the only officer available for inspection 
duty. With the appointment of an additional inspector of factories the frequency 
and number of inspections are expected to improve. 

It is possible that the interest of the ex officio inspectors could be stimulated, but 
the officers concerned find the work technical and uncongenial, and do not always 
have time to spare for such extra duties. 

(iv) Prosecutions and their resulU —^Part A of the statement at the end of this chap¬ 
ter shows the number of prosecutions during the last five years for various breaches of 
the law and the rules. 

The employment of workmen outside the fixed hours of work, or for longer periods 
than the daily maximum permitted by the Act, or of uncertified children or of women 
before or after the hours permitted by the law, and failure to provide adequate fencing 
and guarding of machinery and to keep the premises sanitary were among the most 
important breaches of the law leading to prosecutions. 

The number of prosecutions instituted by or on the reports of inspectors other 
than the departmental staff used to be a fair proportion of the total, but in 1928 a very 
large proportion was due to the vigorous inspections made by the departmental staff 
{vide part B of the statement). 

The number of prosecutions and the proportion of successful ones have, in this 
Government’s opinion, been sufficient, but in the opinion of the Director of Industries 
and the Chief Inspector of Factories there has been a tendency to impose punishments 
insufficient to insure respect for the law. In 1925 Government issued a circular 
inviting attention to the matter, but little appreciable improvement is said to have 
resulted. In 1928 the fines imposed ranged from Rs. 2 to Rs. 125, the average being 
about Rs. 30. In the preceding year they ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 200, the average 
beipg Rs. 80, The maximum penalty allowed by the Act is in almost every case 
Rs. 500. 

142. Plantations and other industrial establishments .—^There are no plantations 
in the strict sense. The tea gardens, fruit orchards and sugar cane farms and cottage 
industries are not subjected to special inspections. No special staff is maintained 
for their supervision. Inquiries and investigations are taken up ad hoc if and when 
necessary either by the general administiation staff or the staff of the department 
or departments concerned. Thus the incidence of tuberculosis among ihe glass- 
blowers of Firozabad, the conditions of work of boys and girls in carpet factories and 
similar specific problems were recently the subject of inquiry, but not as part of a 
r^ular administrative system. 
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Note on hoiler inspection {by the Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers), In 
Great Britain the agency for the inspection of boilers is provided by the insurance 
companies, but in India as in some European countries and Australia, the duty oi 
inspection is undertaken by Government, through a special boilers inspectorate. 
The reason is the absence of adequate insurance facilities. The tradition of the coun¬ 
try is also in favour of the Government undertaldng such work. 

Every boiler has to be registered before it can be used. The registration i.s 
preceded by a thorough examination of the boiler, and of its mountings, littings and 
steam pipes, to determine the safe working pressure by hydraulic and steam tests. 
Inspection is repeated every year and tests are repeated periodically whenever the 
inspector considers them necessary A Ijoiler is not permitted to be used unless a 
certificate or provisional order has been issued after such annual examination. 

The inspection of boilers is done primarily in the interest of the safety of the em¬ 
ployees, but in a country like India, where the very real danger arising from the use 
of high pressure vessels is not sufficiently realized, it is also of great benefit to boiler 
owners. Of late years the benefits of the periodical inspection and the technical advice 
given by the inspectorate in connection with the safe working of boilers has been 
more appreciated by owners 

The cost of carrying out boiler inspection, unlike that of factory inspection, is 
met by the owners, fees being levied in accordance with a schedule based on the 
heating surface of the boiler. The payment of this fee which ranges from Rs. 20 
to Rs, so per boiler, amounts in effect to an insurance premium against accidents 
and is probably lower than it would be if the work were done by private agency. 


Statements of Offences and of Prosecutions. 
A.— Prosecutions, 


For breach of 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Remarks. 

Section 9 .. 



5 

Premises kept insanitary. 

,, 13 .. 

— 

— 

1 

Failure to provide latrine accommodation. 

18 .. 

— 

— 

6 

Failure to fence or guard machinery. 

„ 21 .. 

— 

— 

1 

Employing persons during the rest interval. 

„ 22 .. 

— 

1 

— 

Employing persons on a Sunday. 

23 .. 

3 

— 

4 

Employing uncertified persons and employing 
them beyond the permitted hours. 

„ 24 .. 

— 

1 

2 

Employing women before or after the time 
allovved. 

26 .. 

— 

5 

23 

Employing persons outside the fixed working 
hours. 

„ 28 .. 

— 

1 

13 

Employing persons more than eleven hours. 

31 .. 

1 

— 

— 

For non-payment of overtime wages. 

„ 33 .. 

—. 

1 

— 

For not sending a notice of occupation. 

,, 35 

— 

1 

3 

For not maintaining the prescribed attendant e 
register. 

36 .. i 

— 

—■ 

2 j 

For not affixing the abstracts of Act and Rules 
and notice of working hours. 

Rule 4 .. 

— 

— 

2 

For not maintaining an inspection book. 

,, 24 


1 

2 

For not providing receptacles in latrines and 
failing to keep them in a sanitary condition. 

,, 34 .. 

— 

1 

,, 35 ,. 

— 

1 

— 

[For not fencing and guarding machinery as 

37 .. 

— 

1 

— 

f required by these rules. 

,, 41 

2 

1 

— 

57 ,. 

— 

1 

— 

For not keeping the attendance register up to 
date. 

,, 72 .. 


1 


For not reporting a serious accident to the 
district magistrate. 

Total ., 

6 

16 

65 


Acquittals .. 

1 

1 

4 
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B .—Prosecutions and Prosecuting Agency. 


Year. 

Number of prosecutions instituted by— 

; Chief Inspector of | 
Factories and staff.' 

District Magistrates 

1926 . 

3 

3 

1927 .. 

6 

4 

1928 .. . 

39 

5 


XVIII.—-Intelligence. 

143. Existing Statistics —(i) Extent and use of existing statistical and other infor¬ 
mation .—This province has no labour bureau. References relating to industrial 
labour are, in the main, passed on to the Director of Industries. His office is not, 
however, designed or equipped for dealing adequately with such references. The 
Chief Inspector of Boilers and Factories’ office has been understafied. 

The Director of Industries is not the registrar of companies or of trade unions ; 
this work is done by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. The Director of Land 
ficcords is the Superintendent of Emigration, and as such collects some statistics 
about the migration of labour ; this is, how^cver, confined to emigration to Assam. 
The wages census is undertaken by him. 

T'he preparation of this memorandum has naturally suffered from the lack of a 
unitary trained and experienced officer familiar with the details of labour problems. 

Such statistical and other information as is available is scattered ; there is no 
single book of reference or scries of correlated books relating to labour employed 
in industries or on plantations. Apart from the bulletins published by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Bombay Government there is no organic connection between 
the existing sources of information ; they arc not the work of one office or a number 
of offices working in close co-ordination. Speaking broadly, there is behind them 
no orgam 2 ed plan for unifying or correlating the entire work. 

The decennial census (the last was undertaken in 1921) gives information about 
numbers, sex, occupations, territorial distribution, migration, etc. Along with the 
last two decennial censuses (1911 and 1921) industrial censuses were also taken. 
These give information as to the number of factories of each kind and the average 
daily number of persons employed in them and other miscellaneous matters. But 
the census is not undertaken primarily for this purpose and the information is, 
therefore, not detailed nor exhaustive nor even systematic. A good deal of the 
information about industry and labour contained therein is repeated in a more 
systematic and detailed form in the annual reports on the working of factories in 
the province. 

A scheme for a census of industrial wages to be taken along with the regular 
census was considered but was not carried through. The last wages census under- 
takc‘n in 1928 by the Department of Land Records confined itself to agricultural and 
seini-.skilltsl laliour (carjienters and smiths) in the rural areas. The reason for 
departing from the previous practice of including a census of urban wages for four 
or live selected types of industrial labour in seven selected industrial towns was 
that owing to substantial industrial development statistics so narrow in scope could 
give no accurate idea of the movement of industrial wages. 

An inquiry was, however, made at the 1921 census into the housing conditions 
of four cities (Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, and Allahabad). The results of the 
inquiry have been utilized in connection with Chapter III. 

The Director of Industries submits annually some statistics (capital, production, 
number of employees) relating to labour in cotton, woollen and jute mills, paper 
mills, and large industrial establishments. In the case of cotton and jute mills, 
further details relating to men, women and children are furnished. 

{Note. —I-argc industrial establishments include cotton, silk, woollen and jute 
spinning and weaving mills, cotton ginning and baling factories, jute presses, 
railway and tramway workshops, paper mills, printing presses, ordnance factories, 
stone dressing factories, tanneries and leather works, sugar, oil, tobacco, rice, flour, 
and saw mills, etc.) 



Tile same oiEicer also submits armual statements (which, contain^ information 
regarding the average number of persons employed) relating to the tea industry mid 
to the production of minerals in mines not under the Mines Act. The former classifies 
workers as “ garden labour and as “ outside (permanent and temporary) labour, 
and is submitted to the Director of Statistics. The latter gives details about workers 
classified as men, women and children. 

Then there is the annual report on the working of the factories under the Indian 
Factories Act. In respect of factory labour, this report gives varied and valuable 
information, e.g., the district-wise number of factories as defined in Sections 3 (c/) 
and of factories notified under Section 3 {b) i an elaborate district-wise classification 
of factories, both Government owned and private, the average daily number of 
persons employed in each industry (district-wise) the classification being the same 
as in respect of the number of factories, the average daily number of persons (men, 
women, boys and girls) employed in all industries and in cotton spinning and weaving 
and jute mills, and statements relating to intervals, holidays and hours (including 
various exemptions), accidents, convictions under the Act and inspections by the 
factories inspection staff* 

The letterpress of this report contains the chief inspector’s comments on the 
growth or decline of factories and of the labour employed in them, the employment 
of women and children, sanitary arrangements, fencing, accidents, ventilation, 
lighting and water supply, health, housing, hours of work, welfare work, wages 
for unskilled and certain forms of skilled labour, strikes and lock-outs, industrial 
unrest, prosecutions and miscellaneous information. But the report is written from 
the point of view of the Factories Act and the duties of the factories inspectorate 
rather than from that of the general conditions of industrial labour. Hence it does 
not go into details respecting the problems of labour as such. All the same it is at 
present the most useful annual report for a broad study of factory labour questions 
from year to year. 

The annual report of the Chief Inspector of Mines is more elaborate but it is of 
little use to the United Provinces. 

Then there are the annual reports of the Registrar of Trade Unions (under the 
Trade Unions Act) and of the Superintendent of Emigration. The former deals 
with the membership, etc., of registered unions; the latter is confined to the 
emigration of labour, mostly to Assam. 

Vital statistics are made available in the annual reports of the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public Health, and the reports of special bodies 
like the Dufferin Fund, Lady Chelmsford Maternity and Child Welfare League, and 
others. The report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India is based mostly on provincial reports. 

The statistical abstract for British India furnishes information in a compact and 
systematic form. 

The reports of welfare work done and housing provided by the British India 
Corporation, Cawnpore, throws valuable light on some of the problems vitally 
affecting industrial labour in that city. 

The most important subject on which the present statistical information is very 
meagre is wages. The annual issues of Prices and Wages used to contain in- 
formation on wages, but the publication has been discontinued. The provincial wage 
densus (up to the one which was taken in 1916) used to contain information about 
industrial wages for four or five types of industrial labour in seven selected industrial 
towns.. But this was omitted from the last census (1928). The information about 
wages in the annual report on the working of factories is far too meagre j it covers 
only about two-thirds of an octavo page. This is a matter on which employers are 
not disposed to give information freely. En passant it should be mentioned that 
Mr. K. L, Datta’s well-known inquiry and report on the rise of prices in India (which 
gives some useful wage statistics) is now altogether out of date. No inquiry about 
wages and hours of work such as Mr. Findlay Shirras undertook in respect of the 
cotton mill industry of Bombay has been attempted in the United Provinces. 

(ii) Method oj collection, and (iii) Degf'ee of accuracy ,—^The decennial census is 
ep. eial^rate undertaking in charge of a special whole-time officer. Apart from the 
limitations due to the necessity of having to employ semi-literate enumerators 
in the^ rural areas (though the quality is higher in the towns), there is every reason 
to believe that such data as are collected are fairly accurate, particularly in respect 
of matters not needing elaborate and difficult distinctions. 

The method followed by the wage census is similar though far less elaborate. 
On the other hand the main agency employed—the highly-trained land revenue 
staff called quanungos—ensures greater accuracy. 
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The annual departmental reports are based on information collected by, or 
supplied to, fairly trained and experienced officers. The law lays obligations on 
various persons to supply the prescribed information, often on prescribed forms. 
But the lowest ranlts of the collecting agency (e.g., the village police officials in 
respect of vital statistics) are often altogether illiterate. Their work is not adequately 
supervised. Hence vital statistics are not really reliable though they are valuable 
for comparisons between one year and another. When information is supplied by 
interested parties (e.g., managers of factories) it tends to be unreliable; no super¬ 
vision is exercised and no verification takes place. Where, however, the statistics 
are collected by a trained and experienced staff, the degree of accuracy is naturally 
much greater. 

The important point to note is that for the collection of labour statistics no 
particular department of Government is responsible. The second conference of 
the directors of industries of the various provinces (November, l‘^20, bulletin No. 5. 
of Indian Industries and Labour, pages 58 to 62) was of opinion that each province 
should set^ up m’achinery for the collection of labour intelligence and statistics, but 
no action in this direction has so far been taken in the United Provinces. 

141. Possihihty of improvement .—^There are both scope and need for the improve¬ 
ment of labour statistics. The chief stumbling block that stands in the way of such 
improvement in respect of vital statistics in the rural areas, viz.,the incompetence 
of the lower rungs of the reporting or collecting agency does not operate in the case 
of industrial labour. The employers’ offices are, broadly speaking, capable of handling 
the necessary returns and statements. The problem is rather one of getting them to 
disclose information than of the competence of their clerical establishments. 

The most important subject on which information should be collected is that 
of wages—^both nominal and real—for factory labour and selected types of non- 
factory labour. The next most important direction in which improvement is possible 
is the subject of hours of work. 

The method and agency of collection cannot be ignored. Uniformity is very 
desirable. The staff should be capable of appreciating the purpose for which the 
information is collected, and should be selected for their competence and efficiency 
in the handling of statistics. 

145. Nature of special investigations conducted ,—In 1921 the Government of 
India asked the local governments whether they agreed to the compilation of a 
” cost of living ” index and could make arrangements for collecting family budgets.’* 
Opinion was invited and on the whole was in favour of compiling the index, An 
officer was placed on special duty. With great difficulty figures were collected, 
but on scrutiny only 490 budgets were found to be fairly reliable. They were then 
analysed ; meat-eaters were separated from vegetarians and each class was divided 
into ** families ” and ” single men.” A table was prepared, but the special officer 
said it was ” necessary to emphasize the warning that for various reasons the table 
should be taken rather as an illustration than as an accurate index number.” 
Meanwhile the Government of India had abandoned the idea of publishing an all- 
India index number and suggested that the provinces should publish their own index 
numbers. The special officer’s report was however submitted to the Government of 
India, No further action was taken. The province does not publish or prepare an 
index number. 

Meanwhile the Government of India intimated that it was proposed to make 
an inquiry into wages in certain industries. They sent down certain forms which 
were sent on to certain employers. Wlien received back these were returned to 
the Government of India. No record of them is available in the Director of Industries’ 
office. No systematic plan for regularly obtaining wage statistics was evolved. 

The same officer on special duty also made an inquiry into the system of collecting 
statistics relating to prices, i.e., ” the reporting agency, the selection of markets, 
the commodities reported and arrangements for check and scrutiny.” He selected 
the commodities commonly used by labourers, and his report was, to this extent, 
a special inquiry concerning industrial labour. As, however, the compilation ot a 
regular periodical index number was not undertaken, this inquiry did not lead to 
any appreciable result. The prices of food grains are still collected by district officers 
and are published in the Government’s weekly gazette. Representations about an 
increase of salaries or wages are sometimes based on them. 

The same officer undertook in 1921-22 for the benefit of the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission a special investigation into the details of ” clothing and bedding ” used by 
the family of an average lower grade mill worker. His conclusion was that the 
average monthly expenditure on clothes amounted to Rs. 2 and on bedding to Re. 1, 
(These figures are of course altogether out of date now.) 
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N'on-of&cial researchers have undertaken special investigations, especially into 
the problems of recruitment, unemployment, housing, accidents, welfare and wages. 
But they are not the result of an organized plan. The inquiries are disjointed and 
spasmochc. Nor can the statistics collected or accepted by them be regarded as 
trustworthy. The difficulty experienced even by the staff of the department of 
industries and the factories inspectorate show that the difficulty of non-official 
workers must be still greater and their data and conclusions pro tanto less dependable. 

246. Future Developments necessary. —The directions in which the collection, 
compilation and presentation of statistical and other information relating to labour 
might be improved have already been indicated. A proposal to establish a provincial 
labour bureau was considered in 1921 and dropped for financial reasons. The scheme 
has not since been revived. 


APPENDIX 7. 

A Note on Caste in Relation to Labour in Industries and on the Plantations, 

The broad features of this question have been discussed in para. 15 of the 
introductory chapter, a little more detail is given in this note. 

In cottage industries caste is still somewhat rigid. It is exceptional to come 
across a man taking up work which traditionally is the appropriate vocation of a 
caste other than the one of which he is a member. Weaving is almost enlkely 
confined to julabas who are Muhammadans and koris who are Hindus, Tanning 
is the hereditary vocation of chamars. The thathera caste supplies most of the 
metal workers, but in Moradabad Muhammadans form a large proper! ion of the 
artisans engaged in the artistic brassware industry. Pottery making is the caste 
vocation of kumhars and calico-printing and dyeing that of chhipis and rangrezes. 
The names of all these and many other castes are themselves vocational in origin. 

But in industries organized on factory lines caste has never been so rigidly 
observed. In the early days of factory industry the opeiatives inside the factory 
were largely men of the lower castes including the lower classes among Muham¬ 
madans. But the distinction has been gradually disappearing. Away from their 
villages higher caste men found the attraction of higher wages strong enough to 
overcome their prejudice against work involving manual labour and association at 
work with workmen of the lower castes. An analysis of the structure of the labour 
force of a mill at Cawnpore from the point of view'of castes shows that 41 Hindu 
castes besides Muhammadans, Sikhs and Christians contributed to its labour force. 
Mr. Fremantle of the Indian Civil Service who studied this problem expressed his 
opinion in 1906 as below :— 

“ There is no prejudice against mill labour even among the highest castes. 
Further, caste has no influence whatever on wages nor on the class of work in the 
mill performed by each man. Brahmans and chhattris work cheek by jowl with 
chamars and do not find their touch pollution as they would in tlieir villages . . . 
The managers whom I have consulted on the subject agree that no particular class 
is more efficient than another, with the general exception that Musalmans are more 
thorough and industrious workers than Hindus, but as they are more difficult to 
control, many managers prefer the latter.*' 

But certain castes still take more kindly to factory work than others, chamars, 
kahars, ahirs, lohars, koris, brahmans, rajputs, lodhas, kurmis, pasis, telis, barhais# 
sheikhs and julahas being the chief among castes of the former type. The labour for 
plantations is supplied mainly by kurmis, miiraos, pasis, koris, ahii's and chamars,* 
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APPENDIX VIII, 

Statement showing the number of labourers employed on the Tea Plantations, 


Name of 
district. 

Number 
of tea 
gardens. 

Daily average number employed. 

Garden 

labour 

(permanent) 

Outside labour. 

Total. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Almora .. 

15 

341 

204 

98 

643 

Dehra Dun 

21 

1,694 

453 

1,047 

3,194 

Garhwal .. 

2 

15 

42 

25 

82 

Total 

38 

2,050 

i 

699 

1,170 

3,919 


Lt.-Col. C. L. DUNN, C.I.E., D.P.H., DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Preliminary. 

In the United Provinces industrial hygiene has been receiving systematic atten¬ 
tion only frorn July, 1926. Previous to this there were no arrangements for inspecting 
health conditions in factories. The Conference of Sanitary Commissioners in May, 
1919, first urged the appointment of medical officers of health for this work. The 
recommendation was still under the consideration of the local government when 
the Government of India addressed them on the subject in April, 1921, in connection 
with the Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour Conference. 
The suggestion of the Washington Conference for the creation of a Government health 
service for factory inspections was examined. It was decided, however, that at 
present a whole-time medical inspector was necessary only in Cawnpore, and that 
other towns could be served by the medical officers of health. 

In July, 1926, Government formally appointed medical officers of health of 
municipalities as additional inspectors of the factories situated in municipal areas 
and the district medical officers of health for those situated outside municipalities. 
In districts and municipalities where no medical officers of health exist civil surgeons 
perform these inspections. These officers have been empowered to inspect the 
general sanitation, ventilation, lighting, humidity, sanitary conveniences and water 
supply of the factories and the arrangements for the safety of the workers, means 
of escape, employment of women and children, rest, holidays and hours of work. 
They are also authorized to inspect registers. 

In 1927 bye-laws for regulating the construction and alteration of factories were 
approved by Government and are now being worked. 

The reply to items in the list of subjects given below relates mostly to Cawnpore. 
Information for other centres of industry is not available. 


Id,—Housing. 

16. (i) There are about 70 mills and factories in and around Cawnpore with an 
average of 32,617 workers per day. While a number of these have quarters for their 
supervizing and menial servants, only ten of the concerns have provided houses for 
the operatives (labourers) and even these do not provide accommodation for all the 
employees. The Cawnpore Woollen Mills, the North-West Tannery, Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen & Company and the Union Sugar Works provide quarters for about 83 to 
90 per cent, of their workers. Others provide for about 10 per cent. only. Of the 
total labour population of 32,617 in Cawnpore, about 6,957 only may, therefore, be 
taken to have been provided houses by their employers. A proposal to provide 
housing accommodation for 20,000 operatives by the joint millowners of Cawnpore 
has been under consideration of the respective authorities for some years, but nothing 
definite has been done so far. 

(ii) The bulk of about 25,660 labour population not provided with residential 
accommodation by their employers live in hasUs or hatas belonging to private land¬ 
lords. Small mud huts, with one room at the back and one room or verandah in 
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front, is the usnal tg-e f ft" to 8 ft. “he ofy outfr^^ 

Shfand ^el qnarters are often s„b-divided 

betwfen t^^o, three or four families, and as many as ten persons may be found m one 
of these huts. I understand worse conditions exist. 

Under my instructions one of my assistant directors inspected the mo/ml/as of 
Khalsi Lines, Gwaltoli. Colonelganj. Lachhmanpuiwa and Raipur^va in Cawnpore 
where most of these basiis are situated.^ The conditions are deplorable. 
odour permeates the whole place, due to dirt, stinking drams and fxltli and the condi¬ 
tion after the rains is even worse. Some attempts have been made by the niumci- 
pahty of Cawnpore to improve the roads and drains, but nothing shot! of complete 
rebuilding of the areas on sanitary lines can improve matters. 

(hi) Very rarely accommodation is provided by the workers themselves. I^ossibly 
a few better class workers have their own houses. 

18. (i) The quarters provided by the employers are generally single-roomed 
tenements. The size of standard rooms in the British India Corporation .s SGllle- 
ments is 12 ft. by 10 ft., with height averaging 10 ft. The Corporation permit only 
three adults in such rooms. 

The type of accommodation supplied is sufficient only when workers live singly 
or two or three males combine. When they live with their families and grown-up 
children the accommodation is insufficient. The better-class workers are not satisfied 
with the quarters which some of the mills provide. 

(ii) In the quarters provided by the British. India Corporation there arc several 
grades, and they all generally conform to the sanitary type except those that are 
built back to back. 

The private quarters provided by landlords are insanitary to the utmost limit. 

19. The accommodation available in each class is fully and readily utilized by the 


workers. 

20. Rent rates vary from Re. 1-2 to Re. M2 per month for small quarters 
and Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8 for larger quarters. For the superior quarters it varies from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 per month. From the tendency of the labourers to " combine 
and considering their average earnings, it seems they cannot afiord these rents. 

21, In all the quarters provided by the employers sub-letting and occupation by 
tenants in other’s employ is theoretically prohibited, but I understand it is not 
uncommon for the tenants to have outsiders in the garb of relations and hence sub¬ 
letting is frequent. 

Eviction from employers’ quarters as a rule takes place with the termination of 
employment. This is not, however, strictly enforced in the British India Corpora¬ 
tion’s settlements except when a man is definitely condemned by the sadr panckayat 
of the settlement for serious crime or breach of the peace. 


IV.—Health. 

23. (i) Except the British India Corporation no employers have kept health 
statistics of their workers. The statistics supplied by them compare very favourably 
with those for the municipal area. The following table will show the dtath-raUs for 
the different industrial settlements in Cawnpore ;— 


Average Mortality Figures from 1921 to 1928. 


Cawnpore 

Munici¬ 

pality. 

British India 
Corporation's 
settlements. 

Khalasi 

lines. 

(a) 

Raipurwa. 

(6) 

Gwaltoli. 

ic) 

Colonclj^anj. 

46*32 1 

34*58 ] 

65*95 

54*43 

75-29 

1 

46*44 


(as) Labourers 90 per cent, of the population, 

(5) Labourers 70 per cent, of the population. 

{c) Labourers 60 per cent, of the population. 

(<2) Labourers 50 per cent, of the population. 

Tuberculosis is also more prevalent in these industrial basUs. The death-rate 
from this disease in the Cawnpore municipality during the years 1921 to 1924'ranged 
from2* 1 to 3 ‘6. The death-rate in the different mohallas of the city where labour 
predominates is as high as 8 *8 per thousand among females. 
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(ii) Taking the average of eight years (1921 to 1928) the rates for the mohallas 
where labour predominates are as follows :— 


— 

Cawnpore 

Munici¬ 

pality. 

Khalasi 

Lines. 

Rai- 

purwa. 

Gwal- 

toli. 

Colonel- 

ganj. 

Lachhman 

purwa. 

Birth-rate 

37*53 

57*39 

35*17 

1 

51*12 

43*09 

36*94 

Infantile 

451*84 

392*41 

550*32 

457*19 

399*33 

416*11 

mortality 







rate. 








(iii) {a) Study was made particularly of the working conditions of the labourers 
in places not congenial to health, as for instance in the lime houses of the tannery,, 
flour mills, cotton mills, oil mills and foundry, specially where fumes and dust 
emanate. ** An average cotton mill is not equipped with all the modern devices for 
the health and comfort of the workers. 

It ^vas fQ^ind that the health of the operatives working under more unfavourable 
circumstances did not materially differ from those working under favourable circum¬ 
stances. This can only be attributed either (i) to the workers being replaced as soon 
as their health breaks down or (ii) the men developing an immunity to the effects of 
the particular environs or circumstances. Employers as a rule were extremely 
reticent in furnishing information regarding (i), but one undertaking frankly admitted 
that they “ get rid ” of the men as soon as they become unfit. In the absence of 
statistics it is impossible to say whether the “ breakdown/’ is due to the effects of 
industry. 

(h) Except in the organized colonies of the British India Corporation the working 
conditions at the homes of labourers are very unsatisfactory. 

(iv) Owing to shortness of time, details of the dietaries could not be obtained 
for more than a couple of hundred labourers. A worker receiving Rs. 15 per month 
takes atta three-fourths of a seer per head and dal one-fourth of a seer for the whole 
family per day. Those belonging to the eastern districts of the province take one 
seer of rice instead of atta. Bajra often forms the bulk of the food of many of these 
persons. Oil, ghi and vegetables are rarely taken. People of this class usually 
have only one meal—^in the evening, parched gram and gur in small quantities being 
the diet at noon. 

People receiving Rs. 15 per month or more have a little more liberal diet, with 
vegetables, hut if they have a family the proportion becomes less. 

From what my assistant director has seen he has no hesitation in saying that the 
diet is frequently insufficient and as a rule ill-balanced. 

(v) As a rule, the general physique of the labourer is poor, and this view is shared 
by the employers. In Messrs. Cooper, Allen’s factory and the new electric power 
house only did my assistant director come across some men with fine physique, and 
the managers were of opinion that they were well above the general average. 

The general feeling of some millowners is that labourers keep good health for 
about ten months after joining, after which they show signs of breakdown, and unless 
they take rest they are seldom found satisfactor}? after this period. 

(vi) Effect of disturbance of sex ratio in industrial cities. —Beyond giving a general 
opinion that there is a good deal of venereal diseases among the labourers it is difficult 
to give statistics to prove the statement. From the hospital records it is not possible 
to find out the details, as it is diflicuit to sort out the labourers from the general 
population. The hospital statistics supplied by the British India Corporation 
for their own colonies show that the incidence is not high, but this is probably 
because the colonies are well under supervision and intermixing of families is not so 
common. The opinion is however held that venereal diseases are very prevalent 
in the hastis because, due to paucity of living quarters, it is common for two families 
to share a single room and also to shelter adult relations of eitlier sex. 

I consider that separate blocks of family quarters (larger than the rest) should be 
provided for in ail seixemes of industrial housing. In the settlements of the British 
India Corporation family quarters are provided for the better class workers only. 
This should he carried down to the lowest workers. 

24. (i) The larger concerns usually have well-equipped dispensaries in charge of 
medical men, either whole-time or part-time. Arrangements at tlie McRobertganj 
and Allenganj settlements of the British India Corporation are very good. Including 
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the welfare staff four doctors, five visiting nurses, eight matrons and about twelve 
dais are employed. In the smaller concerns there are no medical facilities, ana 
people have recourse to the Government or municipal dispensaries. 

25. Medical facilities are freely utilized both by men and women, but, as is the 
general practice in India, treatment is not followed consistently. 

26. [a] The general consensus of opinion of the officers of this department is that 
in the smaller concerns (some of which employ even up to 400 men) arrangements for 
water supply and conservancy are neither adequate nor satisfactory. In one or two 
instances this neglect was particularly marked. In the larger concerns the airangc- 
ments are satisfactory, 

(b) At home people either use the municipal public latrines or Uie drains and 
open spaces in and round the hastis. In the organized colonies latrines and urinal 
accommodation is provided and a regular conservancy staff is employed to keep them 
clean. 

27. As indicated above, sanitary supervision of the mills and factories in the 
United Provinces commenced from the middle of 1926, and medical ohlccrs of health 
and assistant directors of public health are inspecting the sanitation of the premises 
and the health condition of workers from that time. 

28. (i) Rules for the control of temperature which have recently been made by 
the local Government have improved the working conditions in cotton mills. 

29. (i) No indication of the prevalence of strictly industrial diseases was found 
at any of the factories visited by my assistant director. 

30. (i) There is no sickness insurance worth the name. I understand the British 
India Corporation have in view a scheme of non-employment and sickness insurance. 

(iii) Experience at the British India Corporation's dispensaries show that the 
demand for western medicines is very great, and as there is no paucity ol medical 
men in towns I do not see any'difficulty. 

31. (i) The British India Corporation grant two weeks' leave with pay to every 
expectant mother and as much leave without pay as necessary. Medical attendance, 
maternity wards and nursing are provided free. Other firms also grant leave with 
pay for varying periods. 

(iii) Two weeks' leave on full wages is not sufficient, and for fear of loss of wages 
women workers may often return to their work sooner than is good for their own 
health or the health of the child. There are now three maternity centres in Cawnpore, 
but the infant mortality of the town continues to be the highest in the province. 
I consider that one month's leave on full wages should be given to everjr expectant 
mother—the leave to be taken as far as possible ten days before the anticipated date 
of confinement. The employers will object to this on the ground of cost. I consider 
that statutory provision should, therefore, be made in the Indian Factories Act to 
secure this benefit for women workers. 


V.—^Welfare other than Health and Housing but including Education. 

32. (i) The British India Corporation are the only concern which have under¬ 
taken the welfare of their workers on an organized scale. The work of their welfare 
department extends to providing recreation, entertainments, cinemas, schools for 
boys and girls, night schools, industrial classes,, midwives' training classes, health 
lectures and health instruction in schools, health exhibitions and liome visiting by 
nurses. 

(ii) I am not aware of the existence of any private organization for attending 
to the welfare of the industrial classes. ^ ■ 

33. The British India Corporation employ a complement of trained welfare 
workers consisting of three doctors, four nurses, eight compounders, four mMwives, 
twen^-five teachers and two sergeant patrols. Total staff (including conservancy 
establishment! consists of 147 whole-time paid workers. Messrs, Begg, Sutherland 
have recently engaged the services of a superintendent to organize welfare work. ’ . 

l am of opinion that factory owners should be required by law to make reasonable 
Tuovisioii for the welfare of their workers and employ paid officem for the purpose, 
where a concern is not sufficiently large to have a staff of its own I recommend that 
sevew concerns should combine for the purpose, and the incidence of cost, etc,., 
s^uld 1:^ fix^. The official health department can co-operate more effectively in 
the amehoration of the health of the industrial classes through such organizations. 

24. (a) British India Corporation have introduced recreational activities 
through athletic, dramatic, wrestHng aud other clubs, scouting and libraries. Warm 
clothing IS, provided for poor babies. 

(Z>) Ho other agencies have undertaken welfare for the industrial workers. 
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35. The results, so far as the British India Corporation's colonies are concerned, 
are very satisfactory. There is a fine neighbourly and sportsmanlike spirit among 
the workers. The statistics quoted under IV (23) (i) will demonstrate the value of 
such organizations. 


vn.— Safety. 

48 According to rules every concern with 500 workers or more must have first-aid 
appliances and medical relief, and this is usually provided. Smaller concerns 
do not, however, care very much for these requirements. Except in the electric 
power house my assistant director did not find any of the supervising staff trained in 
first-aid in the institutions he visited. 

50. Better health, light and worldng conditions and hours of work interspread 
with suitable intervals lead to greater safety of the workers. Beyond making this 
general statement, however, it is not possible to say precisely the effect of the existing 
regulations on the safety of individuals. 


X.—Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

89. Work of Women and Children in Factories not Subject to Act .—The present 
provisions of the Indian Factories Act were inadequate to deal with a case recently 
brought to notice. Glass bangles are manufactured on a large scale in Firozabad 
(Agra district). A large part of the work consisting of joining is earned on in private 
dwellings and in small concerns which do not come under Section 2 (3)(&)of the 
Indian Factories Act. Inspection by the Assistant Director of Public Health and 
later by the Chief Inspector of Factories revealed the working conditions to be most 
dangerous to xhe health of the workers. The municipal board was asked by this 
department three years ago to frame bye-laws to regulate the trade on more healthy 
lines, hut the board did not do so. Government have now taken up the matter, and 
the municipaliiy will make the bye-laws, but these matters are more expeditiously 
regulated by the Factories Act instead of by the Municipalities Act. I recommend 
that the scope of Section 2 (3) (&^ of the Act be enlarged to include any trade, practice 
or calling which entails manufacturing processes, irrespective of the number of men 
employed, and the nature of the power used, and local Governments should have the 
power to close such works if recommendations regarding proper ventilation, lighting, 
health and working conditions of the operatives are not complied with. 


Xm.—^Industrial Efficiency of the Workers. 

115. Better working conditions and vrelfare work inspire confidence among 
workers, keep down wages and result in ultimate economy to employers. Ho 
statistics are, however, available to the Pubbe Health Department in the case of 
industrial workers to prove that expenditure on these objects has been accompanied 
by increase of production and economic gain to the employers. Certain statistics 
are not kept at all, others are not likely to be supplied, and comparison is further 
rendered difficult by the constant changes in methods and machinery that arc being 
made. I believe, how^ever, that if expenditure on health and welfare did not bring 
in an economic return*in some form or other the British India Corporation would 
not fee spending about Rs. 60,000 annually on these heads. 

. In the Sarda canal ‘construction, where occasionally about 10,000 labourers 
*^ere employed, the economic value of health arrangements has been amply demon¬ 
strated. Below is given the remark of Sir Bernard Parley, Chief Engineer in charge 
oI the construction w^ork :— 

* It is very difficult to estimate the economic value of the malarial staff at 
Banbassa in rupees, annas and pies. The work that has been done has certainly 
enabled the working season to be extended from April 15 to, say, June 15, -i.e., 
two months each year or ten months in five years. In other words, it will thus be 
possible to dispense with the services of about half the divisional staff a year earlier— 
a saving of probably Rs. 50,000. 

" If, however, we take into account the value of delivering water one year 
earlier for irrigation, the monetary value of the anti-malarial work would probably 
run to half,a crofe'of rupees. 

Secondly, by keeping the labour fit it bas been possible to inspire confidence 
and good contractors have come forward to take up the work at lower rates tlian 
was deemed possible at first. 

<1193) H 
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I have gone over the estimate a^nd putting this saving at Re. 1 to ^ 
cubic feet of masonry, etc., this saving might be fairly estimated at Rs. 1,5U,UUU, 
That is of course assuming that any contractors would have taken up the work at 
ail under the adverse circumstances obtaining before the malarial staff 
Indeed, it is very doubtful if the Sarda canal head could have been built at all without 
the expert help we have received from the Public Health Department. 

116. Equally important with the introduction of machinery and labour-saving 
devices for increasing the efficiency of w’orkers are good housing, welfare work, 
better working conditions and proper dietaries. Better home comforts with red uctioii 
of alcoholism and venereal diseases will produce a definitely better corps of workers 
able to do more concentrated work. 


XVn.—^Administration. 

139. Factofy Inspection, —(i) Adequacy of staff. —^The district health service fully 
meets the needs of industrial hygiene in the rural areas—specially in the case of 
outlying and seasonal factories situated in the interior. In municipalities medical 
officers of health are at present able to perform inspections in addition to their 
normal duties. For Cawnpore, however, I think it would be an advantage to have 
a separate and whole-time medical inspector, under the Medical Officer of Health^ 
as the normal duties of the medical officer of health there are heavy. 

Twenty districts of the province do not at present have a public health staff. 
The duty of inspecting the health conditions of industrial workers has therefore 
been laid on the civil surgeons. I am not aware how far these officers are able to 
visit factories—^specially those in the interior of districts. Under the orders of 
Government, district medical officers of health, when appointed to these districts, 
are to take over this duty from the civil surgeons. The extension of the health 
services to these twenty districts has been held up for three years for lack of funds. 


XVIII.~-liiteIligeiice, 

143. No health statistics are at present available for industrial areas or settle¬ 
ments or for operatives employed in industrial concerns. In May, 1921, on a reference 
from the International Labour Office, Geneva, the Government of India suggested 
to the local Governments the desirability of keeping health statistics of industrial 
workers. Definite suggestions were made by me to Government but no final orders 
were issued. 

144. I am strongly of opinion that records relating to vital statistics and general 
sickness of the industrial workers, periods of emplo3mient, previous employments and 
leave, should be kept and factory owners should be compelled by rules under the 
Factories Act to supply necessary information to the medical officer of health. 


General Hemarks. 

Industrial Areas and Labour Settlements. —^The municipality of lAicknow has 
reserved a separate area for the industrial concerns. This practice should be strongly 
commended as there are many advantages. The working classes can be housed 
close to the works, and if quarters cannot be provided by employers individually, 
grouping or co-opeiative action should be possible. Abuses arising out of alcoholism 
and venereal diseases, which arc the accompaniment of industrial population, can 
also be regulated more effectively, as the labour colony will be at some 'distance 
from the towns. Educative propaganda suited to their special needs can also be 
more effectively done. 


m. F. ANDERSON, C.I.E., LS.E., SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, V CIRCLE, 
IRRIGATION WORKS, UNITED PROVINCES. 

^ The terns of reference to the Royal Commission refer chiefly to labour conditions 
in xndustml centres and do not deal with the more or less casual labour employed 
on canal works in the United Provinces* ’ 

Tbe following notes therefore merely describe labour conditions during the 
construmon of the Sarda canal which is the largest irrigation work ever undertaken 
by the Government of the United Provinces. 



I.—Recruitment. 

3. (i) Labour employed by the Irrigation Branch is of two kinds—sMUed and 
unskilled. 

Skilled labour is generally obtained from towns and mainly comprises masons, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, painters and fitters. These occupations are generally 
hereditary. 

Unskilled labour is available in towms and villages and is recruited mainly from 
the following communities :— 

In the Plains —From Beldars, Lodhas, Lunias, Chamars, Pasias, Kohlis and 
Julahas. 

In the Hills ,—From Dumras, Dutials, Sauns and Bhists. 

. They are inefficient labourers who will not undertake earthwork, but confine 
their activities to felling trees, cutting jungle and collecting boulders and shingle. 

Local labour is *not available in the upper reaches of the Sarda canal situated 
in the dense sal forest and all the labour employed had to be imported. 

The more important recruiting areas were :— 

For the Headworks .—All the stone masons were imported from Gwalior, Bun- 
delkhand and the Central Indian States because the local masons are the brickwork 
masons and the stone masons available in the Kumaun hills are very inferior workmen 
and naigrate to the plains in November and insist on returning to the hills in March. 
The average number of stone masons imported annually was 300. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 unskilled labourers were also imported annually 
from Bundelkhand and the Central Indian States because the labourers imported 
from the districts adjacent to the headworks dislike working in wet foundations 
and moreover insist on returning home for harvesting operations which continue for 
about a month. 

In addition to the above, about 5,000 unskilled labourers were employed from 
the middle of November until the end of March, when they dwindled down to about 
1,000. These labourers came from the Kumaun hills and from Bareilly, Budaun and 
Shahjahanpur districts. 

For the entire Main canal and the upper reach of the Kheri branch, situated 
within the sal forest, all the skilled and unskilled labour was recruited from the 
adjacent districts. 

Suf&cient local labour was available for all the other canals of the Sarda. 

Large contractors employ agents for recruiting labourers who demand a con¬ 
siderable advance before leaving their homes and many of them decamp with a 
portion of these advances, which are very difficult to Recover since the repeal of the 
Workmen's Breach of Contract Act. All the skilled and unskilled labour imported 
from Bundelkhand, Gwalior and the Central Indian States received their travelling 
expenses and on an average one month's pay in advance. 

(ii) The existing methods of recruiting labour for canal works is as satisfactory 
as any method that can be devised. 

(iii) Public employment agencies would be useless for suppl 5 ring labour for canal 
works. 

^ 8. (i) Average duration of employment is seven months annually. A working 
day varies from 8 to 10 hours according as the labour is employed on daily or contract 
work. 

(ii) During the sowing and harvest seasons labourers are scarce in the districts. 
Throughmjt the remainder of the year casual labourers can generally obtain work 
on the caSkls and in normal years the supply is frequently less than the demand- 


H.—^Staff Organization. 

10. The entire stafi required for supervising and setting out works are govern¬ 
ment employees. 

15. (i) Practically all canal works are given out on ’contract after calling for 
tenders in tlie open market. 

Departmental or daily labour is employed on only those works which are not 
susceptible of being paid for by measurements or cannot be entrusted to contractors, 
for example, pumping arrangements for unwatering foundations, workmen employed 
in canal workshops, etc. 

(ii) The approved contract agreement forbids^ a contractor from assigning or 
sub-letting a contract without the written permission of the Engineer-in-charge. 

Sub-letting is rare and should not be encouraged on canal works, but the majority 
of the larger contractors enter into piece work agreements with their labourers for 
earthwork, collecting materials, moulding bricks, laying concrete, breaking ballast, 
etc. 
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(Ui) As a general rule contractors employed by the Irrigation 
contractors who exercise no supervision over working conditions and take no 
whatsoever in arranging for a good water supply and providing sanitary arrant,o- 

ments for their men. . , 

On important works employing large labour, sanitary arrangements are mad 
by Government and super\dsed by departmental officers, 

(iv) The contract system is the only efficient and satisfactory method of executing 
works, because it is utterly impossible to supervise efficiently departmental labour 
employed on a large scale. 


m.—Housing. 

16. (i) By Employers.—On large works contractors usually provide temporary 
huts for their imported labourers who remain on the works throughout the working 

Larger contractors allow local labourers about a couple of days to erect their 
own shelters and usually pay their wages for these days. 

(ii) Practically all canal works are constructed on the contract system and 
accommodation is not provided by Government. 

(iv) Local labourers employed by smaller contractors invariably reside at home 
when their work is situated within about four miles of their villages. In all other 
cases workers build temporary grass huts on the site of the work for which they 
receive nothing from petty contractors. 

IV.—Health. 

24. (i) By employers .—Canal contractors never provide medical facilities for their 
men. 

(ii) IVIalaria was one of the many great difficulties encountered during the con¬ 
struction of the Sarda head works and Main canal, both of which are in the submontane 
Tarai tract, which is one of the most malarious areas in the world. The death-rate 
is about 45 per mille, the infantile mortality is approximately 250 per mille, the 
birth-rate 36 per mille and the ratio of fever deaths to total deaths 90*5 per cent. 

In April, 1921, an Assistant Director of Malariology was appointed Chief Medical 
Officer of the Sarda canal. Stationary hospitals were erected and maintained at 
large labour centres and travelling dispensaries were provided at the less important 
centres. All medical relief including medicines was entirely free. 

In addition to free medical attention, the following anti-malarial measures were 
adopted :— 

Systematic blood examination of all cases attending the Headworks hospital 
was undertaken to determine the type of infection, the sexual carriers and the effect 
of the different forms of treatment. 

The efficacy of different lavicides, such as crude oil, kerosene oil* Empranin* 
cresol, Paris-green, etc., were tested in the laboratory and field ; of these, Paris-green 
gave the best results followed by crude oil and castdr oil mixtures. 

Prophylactic quinine was issued to the staff and labour during the malarious 
periods of the year. All the residential quarters were fumigated periodically and 
the swamps in the vicinity of camps vrere drained and oiled or treated with Paris-green. 

Electric light and fans have been provided in all the quarters at the Headworks 
and arrangements are under consideration for making all the permanent quarters 
mosquito proof. 

Outside the submontane area, epidemics among the canal labourers are rare and 
medical aid is obtained from the district dispensaries maintained by district boards, 
but these dispensaries are generally unpopular. 

25. (i) Indian labourers are naturally averse to attending dispensaries and under 
no circumstances become indoor patients unless they are forced to do so or realise 
that this is the only hope of recovery. 

During the construction of the Sarda canal the sick were rounded up by daily 
house-to-house visitations, and taking everything into consideration adequate use 
was made of the hospitals and dispensaries whichwexedecidedly popular because the 
doctors were specially selected and handled the labourers tactfully and sympa¬ 
thetically. 

26. Permanent latrines were constructed on the ** kadamcha pattern at various 
sites and. incinerator were provided in close proximity to each set of latrines. 

As the population increased, additional temporary latrines on the trench 
pattern were erected where necessary. 

A sanitary inspector with an adequate staff of sweepers was employed for the 
conservancy of the Headworks where over 10,000 workers were concentrated during 
the winter months for seven working seasons (November to .May). 
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Similar arrangements on a smaller scale were made at the sites of the other 
important works, for example, the Jagbura siphon and the Deoha barrage. 

labour was not concentrated to any large extent along the Main canal and 
branches and sanitary arrangements were considered unnecessary and unworkable. 

(ii) Water-works were installed at the Sarda head works, but the majority of the 
labourers preferred to drink water from the Sarda river which is snow fed and free 
from contamination. 

Elsewhere labourers obtained drinking water from departmental or private 
wells ; the former were disinfected periodically and during the seven years of con¬ 
struction no epidemic occurred among the labourers. 


Xn.—Wages. 

96. (ii) The prevailing rates of wages are :— 


[a) Time basis. 


Class of laboui'ers. 

Present rate 
per day. 

Average. 

Pre-war 
rates in 


Jungle. 

Plains. 

plains. 

Beldars (earthwork) 

Rs. a. 

0 8 

Rs. a. 

0 6 

Rs. a. 

0 7 

Rs. a. p. 
0 4 0 

Beldars (masonry works) 

0 10 

0 8 

0 9 

0 6 0 

Women 

— 

— 

0 4 

0 2 6 

Children .. 

— 

— 

0 3 

0 1 6 

Masons 

1 12 

1 4 

1 8 i 

0 12 0 

Carpenters ., ,. 

— 

— 

1 4 

0 12 0 

Blacksmiths 

— 

— 

1 0 

0 10 0 

Mistries .. ., 


~~ j 

2 0 

1 0 0 


(b) Piece wark basiSf 





Present rates. 

j 


Class of labourers 
employed. 

Class of 
works. ! 

1 

Unit. 

Jungle 
with long 
leads and 
heavy 
masonry. 

Plains 
with 
ordinary 
leads and 
ordinary 
masonry. 

Pre-war 

rates 

(plains). 




Rs, a. 

1 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

Beldars, etc. .. 

Earthwork 

excavation 

only. 

Per 

thousand 
cubic feet. 

6 4 

2 8 

1 9 

Masons, ordinary 

Masonry 

work. 

Per 

hundred 
cubic feet. 

3 0 

2 8 

1 8 

Through rate for 
masonry on piece 1 
work inclubing cost 
of other labour em¬ 
ployed. 


Ditto 

i 

5 0 

4 8 

3 0 


9S. The average sum remitted by canal labourers working away from their 
homes is about one-third of their earnings. 

100. Payments are invariably made to the contractors, who in turn pay their 
labourers themselves or through their agents. Workers always lose when payment 
*is made by a contractor's agent. 

(1193) 


H3 
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102. Overtime is generally paid for at the normal hourly wage of the class of 
labour emploj’^ed. 

Sunday work is paid for at the ordinary work day rates. 

103. No standardization is feasible on canal works. 

104. labour available in the open market increases or decreases with an increase 
or decrease in the wages paid. 

105. It is my own personal opinion that minimum wages should be fixed by 
statute for each class of labour. There will certainly be difficulties in enforcing 
this in the case of casual labour employed by canal contractors, but these will be 
overcome gradually once the principle of a minimum living wage is conceded. 

106. Fines in the strict interpretation of the word are never levied on casual 
canal labourers. 

107. Wages are paid by the week or by the month. 

(ii) Four to six days elapse before payment. 

(iii) (a) and (b) Not necessary for canal labourers. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages usually lapse to the employer. 

In the case of departmental labour efforts are made to trace and pay the heir 
the unclaimed wages. 

110. Leave is not countenanced for daily paid labourers. 


Mr.D.W.CRIGHTON, SUPERINTENDENT, GOVERNMENT PRESS, UNITED 

PROVINCES. 

1.—^Recruitment. 

Allahabad is a large printing centre, and the largest establishment is the Govern¬ 
ment Press, employing 1,200 persons, in addition to which some 120 more are 
employed at branch presses in Lucknow and Naini Tal. ^ In Allahabad there are 
also two important newspaper offices, a large book-printing press, a modern type 
foundry, and numerous medium to small commercial presses. Printing, indeed, 
is the largest industry in the place, and I estimate that there are about 4,000 persons 
directly employed. 

Compared with the printing industry in western countries, a peculiarity to be 
noticed is that female labour is unknown, youths and boys working on processes 
normally undertaken by women and girls in the west. 

(2) With printing playing so important a part in the life of the community, 
there is no dearth of suitable labour. It is principally local and in many cases all 
the male members of families and their near relatives are employed in the industry. 
There are, nevertheless, numbers who have a connection with the surrotmcling 
villages and others with agriculture. The latter are usually employed on unskilled 
work and take employment temporarily to relieve the family exchequer between 
harvests or when their labour is not required on the land, leaving their families and 
returning at frequent intervals until the land demands their labour, 

(3) The existing method of recruitment is by direct application, and it is the 
practice in the Government Press to engage labour on the 1st and 15th of each 
month for any vacancies that may occur. Highly skilled men, particularly for new 
processes introduced by the extended use of modem machinery, are scarce, however, 
and recourse has to be made to advertising in the papers of the Presidency cities. 

Recruitment is unaffected by caste restrictions, but it may be of interest to note 
that Muslims largely predominate, especially among operatives. In the Government 
Press the figures are : Muslim operatives, 695 ; Hindus, 329; Muslim clerks, 77 ; 
Hindus, 99. This proportion is general in Allahabad. 

(7) It is impossible to give any idea of the extent of unemployment in the printing 
industry as there is no agency instituted either by Government, the employers, or 
the employed, for dealing with this subject. That there are many unemployed is 
evident, nevertheless, from the considerable numbers who present themselves for 
employment or make application by letter. 

^ Unenaployment is not so seasonal in character as it is in Great Britain (w‘here 
printing is a barometer that reacts to the slightest change in the prosperity of the 
country), but rather represents a normally constant surplus over what the industry 
can employ. This is due, in a great measure, to the purposes for which printing is 
at present used, and does not depend on the activity or depression of other trades and 
industries, or on the seasons, or on the habits of the people. By that I mean that 
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in Great Britain commercial printers are busiest in autumn and winter on publicity 
printing, and book printers in summer and autumn on works of fiction and other 
literature, whereas in India both those classes of printing are negligible in quantity 
and consequently printing emi>lq 3 mieut is not affected in the same way. 

As to a remedy, I am of opinion that the country is not ripe for legislation intro¬ 
ducing compulsory unemployment insurance and labour bureaux on the lines followed 
in Great Britain. The difference lies in the fact that India is essentially an agricul¬ 
tural country and could produce more than sufficient to support its population 
if fully developed, therefore the rural population is not compelled to seek employment 
in the towns ; indeed, miration to the towns could be retarded and possibly urban 
surpluses absorbed. To introduce unemployment insurance in industry, with its 
undeniable evils of subsidizing the lazy and indolent, would, to my mind, merely 
accentuate the migration of the rural population and make the employment question 
a very much larger problem than it is to-day. To cope with the unemployed surplus 
—I believe there alwa^^s will be a surplus no matter what measures are introduced— 
I would suggest that Government should institute centres in large industrial areas 
where labour could voluntarily register as unemployed, giving all essential details, 
and where employers could apply for labour. Obviously those centres should ex¬ 
change information at stated intervals as well as report to Government. It would 
not be the duty of those centres to arrange for the transfer of labour from one centre 
to another, but they would publish lists of all demands for labour. In the event 
of abnormal unemployment and evident distress. Government should open test 
works and arrange for relief through work of a distinctly utilitarian character, as 
is at present done in agricultural areas in time of famine. 

In this way I think Government could have its finger on the pulse of industrial 
life and relieve real distress at a minimum of cost without imposing any additional 
burden on industry, and without creating and subsidizing a class of undesirables. 

8. Being a Government establishment the average length of service in the 
Government Press is probably greater than in private presses, still, even in the latter 
length of service compares favourably with that in Great Britain. 

Of the numbers employed in the Government Press there are— 

33 with 30 year’s service and over. 

62 with between 25 and 30 years' service. 

78 ,, 20 „ 25 ,, 

‘ 148 „ 15 „ 20 

219 ^ „ 10 15 

289 „ 5 „ 10 

371 with less than five years’ service. 

Absenteeism, however, is prevalent to a larger extent in India than has been 
my experience of labour elsewhere. During the period March to August, 1929, 
inclusive, the possible number of men-days was 179,431, and the number of days 
lost, 12,927, or an average number of persons absent from all causes of 7 -2 per cent. 
This is due principally to illness, but there are social and other reaisons. Whereas 
industrial workers in Great Britain generally arrange marriages to take place about 
the time of a holiday or are content to take a day ofi, in India it is common for a 
marriage to last a week or ten days and not only the actual participants and close 
relations spend this time over the festival, hut also the most distantly related. 
Marriages in India, too, are held at definite periods of the year, and between that 
and the large numbers who take part a dislocation of work that is unexampled in 
the west is experienced. 

gunerals, also, are responsible for a certain amount of absenteeism as Indians 
consider it a religious obligation to attend the funeral of any one in their immediate 
neighbourhood, whether relative or not, and among certain classes of Hindns it is 
a custom for a son to withdraw from society for fifteen days after the death of his 
father. 

Another cause of absenteeism, particularly among Muslims, is the pavdah system, 
as the male members of the family have to attend to such duties as taking ailing 
children to doctors and dispensaries and consequently have to neglect tbeir work. ^ 

Religious pilgrimages are one more cause; and of the non-social causes one is 
the lack of rapid transport away from the railways and arterial roads. This is 
responsible for adding days to the absence of men from their work, when, to visit 
thoir village homes they have to walk many miles after getting to the nearest railway 
station. 

There are no remedies for the social causes of absenteeism, as they are rooted 
in the customs of the country and only by a different attitude towards the customs 
by Indians themselves can a change be effected ; while, of the other causes, much 
will depend on the growth of public conscience in matters of sanitation, preventable 
disease, etc., and the economic development of the country. 


H 4 
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HI.—^Housing, 

16. Practically all workers, botli of the Government and private presses, live in 
the city bazaars, under the most insanitary and unhealthy conditions ima,ginable. 
Most of them are tenants, but a larger proportion than obtains in Great Britain are 
either owners or co-sharers with other members of their families in the ownership 
of their houses. Of the workers employed in the Government Press, 396 own their 
houses, 158 are part-owners, and 645 are tenants. 

Grants are obtainable by Government workers for the building and repair of 
houses under certain conditions, and those facilities are readily availed of. At the 
present time there are fifteen employees of the press repaying loans for those pur¬ 
poses. It would help to improve housing conditions generally, however, if certain 
specifications regarding capacity, dimensions and material, were incorporated in the 
agreement when a loan is granted. No control is exercised in this direction with 
the result that prevailing conditions are being perpetuated. 


IV.—^Health. 


23. The working conditions in the more important printing presses, Government 
and private, are good, the premises being commodious, well-ventilated, well-lit, and 
kept in good order. Wherever possible, electric fans and khas-khas screens are 
pro\dded in the Government Press, and in one or two private presses, during the hot 
season, to reduce the temperature; and in one private press special structural 
arrangements have been made to reduce the temperature, not so much in the interests 
of the employees as the working of a process. Certain departments, however, 
cannot be fitted with the ordinary t 3 rpe of electric fan, and a system of blowing cool 
air through ducts and installing exhaust fans would be an acceptable improvement, 
while no means at all are available for increasing the temperature in the very cold 
months of December and January, 

la the great majority of presses outside the scope of the Factories Act the condi¬ 
tions are deplorable, any small room or outhouse being considered good enough as a 
workroom, 

_ If for no other reason than to improve the conditions in those presses, I am of 
opinion that the Factories Act should be amended to make the definition of a factory 
3<ny premises wherein, or within the precincts of which, on any one day in the year, 
not less than ten persons are simultaneously employed and any process for, or 
incidental to, making, altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise 
adapting for use, for transport, or for sale, any article or part of an article is carried 
on, whether any power is used in aid thereof or not. Under the present definition 
in Section 2, Clause (3) (<z), there are presses which escape inspection because they 
work their machinery by hand and where there is overcrowding, no proper sanitary 
arrangements, insufficient drinking water, and old stables and godowns turned into 
workrooms. 


I am also of opinion that ventilation should not be confined merely to the provision 
windows and special measures for particular industries, but that it 
should be compulsory for all factories to provide some mechanical meams of agitating 
and circulating the air in the hot season. The still atmosphere of a crowded work¬ 
room in a temperature of 115 degrees, reeking with human sweat and other odours, 
can scarcely be considered conducive to good health or maximum productivity, and, 
timugh the latter consideration might be expected to appeal to most employers of 
labom, it is T^ikely, on account of the original capital cost, that the use of air 
agitators will become general unless compulsion is introduced. 

24. Govenunent provide medical attendance for their servants free of charge, 
ana there is a proposal at present under consideration to institute a separate dis¬ 
pensary in the^vemment Press for press employees. Two private presses provide 
free medical attendance, one of them providing a dispensary in addition. There 
twe public hospitals and several dispensaries, Government and charitable, in 
the city. Notw^tanding those facilities there is still room for enlargement, but 
^ eguai nec^siiy IS the educating of the people to the curative value of medicine 
early steps to get treatment, whether indigenous or western, 
^ positive dread of hospitals and resign themselves to any suffering 
rather than seek advice or, if they accept it, persevere with the treatment prescribed. 

^ sictoss insurance there can be no two opinions as to the 
^ concerned if a workable scheme could be devised 
to overcome the difSculties enumerated in subject IV (30) (iii). 

scheme that suggests itself to me is one of levying a contribution from 
Factones Act on a per capita basis on the average 
, of the mammuni and nnmmum of the number of the employees., worldng on any one 
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day of the year. To make the levy equitable it could be permissible for the employer 
to deduct a fixed proportion of the levy from the workers. The total amount received 
from the levy should be added to by a like contribution by the Provincial Government 
and the whole administered by the Provincial Government, who would use the 
amount annually in the institution and extension of hospitals and dispensaries and 
the giving of grants to institutions of a like nature, whether privately owned by 
largo firms, individual persons, or charitable organizations, and whether following 
the western or other system of medicine, provided the institution is certified by a 
competent body, appointed by Government, to be worked on proper lines. Every 
Worker employed in a factory so levied would be issued with a registration card 
which would entitle him to free medical attendance and simple medicines at any 
hospital or dispensary maintained by Government or subsidized by a grant, with 
which the worker may choose to register. Any firm that provided hospital and 
dispensary facilities to its workers to the satisfaction of the competent body could 
be allowed to contract out, but safeguards should be taken on behalf of those em¬ 
ployees who prefer indigenous systems. As regards workers who return to their 
native village when sick, a temporary relief card could be issued which would be 
valid at the nearest Government dispensary. 

This scheme might commend itself on several grounds : insurance stamps and 
approved societies are unnecessary: all parties contribute to its maintenance, and 
Government are partly relieved of the present heavy burden of providing medical 
relief. It probably would not meet with the approval of all medical practitioners 
and chemists, still, as it would be optional for them to organize their own institutions, 
the opposition might be overcome, 

V,—Welfare. 


37. Government servants on the permanent establishment are entitled to super¬ 
annuation pensions at the age of 55, on a non-contributory basis. There is, however, 
a large proportion of Government Press workers engaged on a temporary non- 
pensionable service for whom no provision is made. Three or four private presses 
give pensions at their discretion on a non-contributory basis. 

The difficulty about instituting old age pensions generally is the fact that great 
numbers of persons from among the worker class have no idea of their proper age, 
and,in Government service, much depends on the doctor who examines the applicant 
when fixing age. This difficulty is common even among the young, although birth 
registration is carried out. Until this condition is improved and ages can be deter¬ 
mined with some assurance of correctness it would result in chaos to attempt any 
scheme of this nature. 

38. No private press in this province has so far instituted a co-operative society 
of any kind, but a co-operative bank was started in the Government Press in 1927, 
with a view to help the workers to tide over periods of financial stress, in times of 
marriage, death, sickness, etc., at a rate much lower than they can obtain elsewhere. 
The bank started under a shadow of suspicion, but two years' working have convinced 
the sceptics, with the result that the share captial has had to be increased from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000. The shares are of a value of Rs. 5, recoverable at the 
rate of Re. 1 the first month and eight annas monthly thereafter, and no employee 
may hold more than a hundred shares. A dividend of SJ per cent, was declared 
the first year and 10 per cent, the following year, after maldng allowances for reserves, 
etc., in accordance with the Co-operative Moieties Act. The society is managed by 
a committee appointed by the shareholders who meet monthly to allocate loans and 
conduct any business that may come before them. 

A peculiarity of this society that may be of interest is a rule wherteby Muslim 
members, who, on religious grounds, do not wish to accept interest on their shares, 
may hand over such sums to the Muslim members of the committee to meet the 
interest charges of poor Muslim shareholders who take loans. This rule has worked 
well and is appreciated. 

VI.—Edneation. 

. 40. The facilities for the education of the young who will eventually enter industry 

have been, until the past two or three years, practically non-existent, but now a 
measure of compulsory primary education has been introduced in Allahabad, among 
other places, and by a decade or so the position in this respect may be expected to 
^how considerable improvement. 

41. No provision has so far been made for industrial or vocational training in 
printing on a practical scale in this province. Classes in lithography and book¬ 
binding are conducted in the Arts and Crafts School, Lucknow, but, as the name 
indicates, they have been considered from an arts standpoint rather than the indus¬ 
trial, with the result that the school has made no mark on ffie industi^ and been 
of little practical value to the students. A scheme for practical technical training 
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in conjunction with workshop practice in the Government Press has been considered 
andj I believe, approved by Government, and only awaits funds for its institution. 
In this scheme it is proposed that the students should devote half their time to 
instruction and theorv and the other half on actual commeicial work produced 
under competitive conditions, so that the students may not be taught in an unreal 
atmosphere and acquire false values. 

42. It is an essential feature of the scheme that the students should have passed 
a certain standard of education, as without it the training will not be beneficial, 
nor will the standard of labour be raised. No better example than the effect of 
education on improving the standard of living and industrial efficiency can be found 
t ha n in the printing industry. The great majority of hand compositors in these 
parts are utterly ignorant of the English language, although English is the official 
language and forms the bulk of all printing. They know letters and word-forms 
only and literally '‘follow copy.*' The result is that mistakes are numerous—one 
has only to see a first proof to see how foul a proof can be—and more proofs have' 
to be taken than would be the case in a European country, more readers have to 
be employed, and more time lost in corrections. 

With the growth in wages and the demand for speedier work, hand composition 
is gradually giving way to machine composition. Except in rare cases hand composi¬ 
tors are not suitable for this work, because a meclianical composing machine operator 
must be able to read English quickly, accurately, and understandingly, in order to 
produce a high average output of the machine's capacity, consequently the men 
employed are of higher educational qualifications and their work is much cleaner. 
Although the unit piece-work rate for machine composition is half of the hand rate 
the operators are able to earn anything from Rs. 75 to Rs. lOO per cent, more than 
their contemporaries on hand composition. They are in .every way more prosperous, 
and not only are they better clad and provided with the necessities of life, but they 
indulge in hitherto undoubted luxuries, such as cycles, in a much greater measure. 


VIEt.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. I am of opinion that insurance should be compulsory in those industries to 
which workmen's compensation applies. Admittedly it is a matter of some difficulty, 
but unless it is tackled in the early stages of industrialism and in organized in¬ 
dustries, it is going to be increasingly difficult when the schedule under the Act is 
extended. It is of prime importance, too, that the workmen should have some 
guarantee that the benefits under the Act are secured to him, otherwise awards can 
be made of no value by “ men of straw " or if a firm ceases to function. If compul¬ 
sion is introduced it may safely be left to the enterprise of insurance companies to 
make its benefits widely Imown, and I see no reason why Government, through the 
post office, may not ofer facilities in the same way as they accept life insurance* 
To see that insurance is actually effected, factory inspectors could he authorized 
to inspect the receipts for premiums paid. 


53. The scales of compensation laid down in the Act arc, in my opinion, adequate, 
except that in Schedule IV the assumed wages should not be less than Ks. 15. XJnkss 
in the case of minors, for whom special provision has been made* a wag© of Rs. IS 
does not seem exorbitant when one considers that in the case of temporary disable'* 
ment, for example, a worker could not get more than Rs. 7*8 a month—^not a sum 
that is likely to engender malingering. 


—Hours, 

55 and 56. The normal number of hours worked in the printing industry in the 
United Provinces, after deducting intervals for meals, varies between 6-| and 7 hours 
daily on six days a week. In the Government Press the hours fixed are 8.30 a.m. 
to 12,30 p.m. and 1.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

The actual hours, including overtime, but deducting intervals, are generally 
8 hours daily on six days a week. 

During the course of a recent discussion on a representation made by the men on 
the subject of their wages and certain other conditions of service, it was proposed 
to them that a 48 hours' week be introduced, and that the hours be so arranged as 
to give them a shorter day on Saturday. The first proposal was accepted and the 
other turned down. The representation is under the consideration of Government. 

There is no system in vogue,of keeping men on call longer hours than the actual 
workmg day, and these conditions apply to all workers and in private presses as 
as m the Government Press. 
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60. ^ The interval allowed for meals and rest, as shown above, is one hour. In 
exceptiona,! circuxnstances, when work demands the full daily limit of 11 hours, 
half-hour intervals are given after five hours* work. In .AJlahabad, owing to the 
long distances that have to be traversed and no means of rapid transportation, very 
few men leave the precincts of the press during the mterval, and either bring their 
food or buy it from men who are allowed entrance for this purpose. 

In the Government Press holidays are granted to the industrial emplo^^ees on 
34 days in the year. The whole establishment is not closed down on each occasion, 
still they are so arranged that each community—^Muslem, Hindu and Christian— 
enjoys 28 days in the year. All holidays are paid for to workers on fixed wages 
and those on task work, and, if required to work on any holiday, the hours are paid 
as overtime. Private presses are not so generous in the matter of holidays, though 
most employees enjoy holidays on the important festivals. 

61. Sunday is invariably observed as a day of rest in all presses, including those 
publishing newspapers. 

Xn.—Wages. 

96. The following table shows the average wages paid in the Government Press 
to various kinds of workers in the years 1909, 1919, and 1929 :— 



1909. 

1919. 

1929. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a 

Compositors, salaried ., 

., 16 

13 

14 

8 

25 

3 

„ piece-workers 

. . 16 

6 

9 

8 

33 

13 

Pressmen 

9 

0 

10 

1 

18 

7 

Machinemen 

.. 14 

7 

14 

10 

30 

5 

Binders, salaried 

4 

15 

5 

8 

11 

13 

„ piece-workers 

9 

2 

10 

1 

17 

3 

Lithographers .. 

. . 12 

1 

14 

13 

22 

10 

Type-foundry workers 

6 

10 

7 

5 

12 

12 

Unskilled labourers 

6 

0 

7 

0 

13 

0 


These figures do not include overtime payments to salaried hands, averaging an 
additional 15 per cent. 

The figures for binders are taken over the whole number employed—^boys, 
youths and men—of whom the greater number are boys and youths doing work 
invariably done by girls in England and accounts for the comparatively low pi^y. 
The men employed on bookbinding proper earn from Rs. 16 to Rs. 35 per mensem. 

Of the piece-hand compositors there are— 

Earning more than Rs. 60 per mensem over a period of 12 months 1 


Earning not less than Rs. 

56 nor more than Rs. 60 

.. 

5 

Ditto 

51 

ditto 

55 

.. 

3 

Ditto 

46 

ditto 

50 


8 

Ditto 

41 

ditto 

45 


21 

Ditto 

36 

ditto 

40 


.. 28 

Ditto 

31 

ditto 

35 


.. 32 

Ditto 

26 

ditto 

30 


.. 40 

Ditto 

21 

ditto 

25 


11 

Earning not more than Rs. 20 


. 

• • 

9 


All are paid at the same rates and the difierences are due solely to individual 
ability. 

Qualified operators of mechanical composing machines earn on piece-work from 
Es. 75 to Es. 150 a month, the average being Rs. 90. 

In private presses wages are slightly lower .in the important establishments and 
considerably less in the small presses. 

97. The decade 1909 to 1918 showed Ettle or no change in the level of wages, and 
the figures for 1919 for piece compositors fell oS owing to a considerable reduction 
in work as a measure of economy and an aftermath of the Great War. The con¬ 
siderable increase in the next decade was the result of widespread industrial unrest 
towards the end of 1919 and in 1920, 

101.''Wages are fixed by direct negotiation between the employers and the 
workers. Except in iie large presses there are no fixed piece-rates, nor are there 
standard wages in any branch of the industry, consequently, in cases of monthly 
wages and piece-rates in small presses it is a matter for individual bargaining. 
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106. I am unaware of the extent of fining in private presses, but in the Govei'n- 
ment Press, with a wages bill of more than Rs. 3,00,000 a year, the average amount 
of fines in that period is about Rs. 90. These are inflicted for breaches of discipline. 
Other deductions are made for spoilage of material when caused through gross 
carelessness, and these again do not exceed Rs, 100 per annum. 

All fines and deductions go to Government, although I am personalty of opinion 
that fines should be placed in some fund for expenditure among the men generally. 

107. The custom in the United Provinces is to pay wages monthly and the 
printing industry is no exception to this practice. 

In the Government Press the time of the permanent establishment is made tip 
to the last day of one month and wages paid on the first day of the succeeding month. 
Any adjustments are made in the following month’s pay. The temporary and piece 
establishments are generally paid about the 10th of the succeeding month Over¬ 
time pa 3 rments are made separately about the 20th. Private presses are in the habit 
of paying about the 15th of the succeeding month. 

I am of opinion that no legislation is necessary to regulate the periods of wage- 
payments as the present monthly period is well adapted to the needs of the people, 
who can buy their food grains in large quantities and save on the transaction, and 
who are more likely to save any small surplus and put it to a better purpose than 
would be apparent to them if the surplus was even smaller, as well as the fact that 
more frequent payments would increase the cost of time-keeping and disbursing 
staff to employers. 

Legislation, however, appears desirable to prevent delay in payment, and I 
consider that the 10th of the following month should be the limit by which all pay¬ 
ments should be made. 

111. While I am in favour of inserting a Fair Wages Clause in all public contracts 
I do not see how it can be carried out until wages have been standardized, either by 
negotiation or by a wages board. It is certainty as much to the benefit of the 
employer as to^ ffie worker that siich a condition should be inserted in contracts, 
as it protects him against the man who is enabled to undercut by paying low w'ages. 


Xni.—Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

x-ut peaking the Indian worker in the printing industry is far below 

tne s^ndard of hp British counterpart in efficiency. This is scarcely to be wondered 
considers the handicap he starts off with in having little or no education. 
Without it he can only learn the rudiments of his work ; he cannot study to improve 
himself or appreciate the possibilities of his craft; he lacks the urge of ambition 
based on sure Imowledge. Few^ know anything of or care about the finer and more 
aesthetic si^ of their work—a high standard of workmanship and quality of output: 
indeed few trouble to learn how their own particular job affects or is affected by other 
operations. Similarly, there is a lack of pride on the part of those put in charge 
of maemnery to see that it is kept more than superficially clean and in perfect order. 
Oiling IS negected, bolts and nuts are seldom tested, and defects in pitch allowed to * 
fh result that breakages occur and machinery requires repair oftener 

than IS the case in western countnes. In other words, the Indian Printer is a wage- 
earner, seldom a craftsman. ® 

114, There is no doubt that besides the want of education the Indian nrinter’s 
physique and bad health brought about by insanitary 
cannot be expected to have the stamina, 
ale^ess of the British worker on one, at most two, meals a day, with 
of sweetmeats thrown in, nor can he be expected to resist disease 
or to fight agamst petty ailments when he is surrounded by squalor and dirt. 

o possible method of securing increased efficiency is, in mv opinion 

primary, secondary and technical education. Given t^/l feel 
certam the other impediments to high efficiency such as poor physioue bad health 
low standard of hving, etc., will improve coUateraUy* oaa health. 


XIV.—Trade Combinations. 
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Likewise, until recently there has been no proper workers’ association. One or 
two rnembers of the Legislative Council, however, have interested themselves in this 
direction, and a union has, I understand, been formed WTiether it is to be a regis¬ 
tered union or a union of Government servants only, or is to be both is not known, 
nor is it known what will be the nature of its or their activities. 


XV.—^Industrial Disputes. 

123. Considerable labour um^est was experienced throughout India in 1919 and 
1920, partly political but principally connected with the cost of living. Allahabad 
shared in this unrest and strikes occurred in the Government Press and several 
private presses. That in the Government Press was only partial and of short dura¬ 
tion lasting from the 8th to the 21st April, 1920, and the workers lost approximately 
Rs. 2,830. In the private presses also the strikes were of short duration. 

In 1927 a strike took place in a private press in Allahabad over the question of 
certain reductions in staff and internal rearrangements, which lasted for ab'out 
ten days. 

Settlements were effected in all cases by direct negotiation betvreen individual 
employers and representatives of the men without recourse to any conciliation or 
arbitration by outside persons. 

124. As previously stated, every opportunity is afforded to the workers to 
make representations on any grievance and deputations are also received on wage 
and other questions as occasion may demand. The usual procedure in the Govern¬ 
ment Press is for the men to submit their petitions to the Superintendent, who, if 
they relate to wage increases or other changes which he has not authority to decide, 
forwards them to Government for orders. 

Although an admirer of the work of Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain— 
of which that of the printing industry is a notable example—^the scheme is impractic¬ 
able until both employers and workers are organized. 

Until such time as Joint Industrial Councils can be created I am of opinion that 
there should be trade boards on the British pattern with a neutral chairman and 
representatives of employees and employers. 

My reason for advocating trade boards is that there is undoubted sweating of 
labour in many establishments, particularly small presses. The method is to 
employ persons who have an elementary knowledge of some particular branch and 
to place them on small wages or very low piece-rates. These the workers are pre¬ 
pared to accept until they become more expert, when they either seek work else¬ 
where, or, should they request higher wages, are discharged. Cut-throat prices are 
responsible for this state of affairs more than excessive profits, therefore it is bad for 
all parties in the industry. 

%\nule advocating trade boards I am not unmindful of the fact that standard 
minimum wages cannot be fixed in the same way as they are fixed by negotiation 
in Great Britain, where in the printing industry all workers serve a definite appren¬ 
ticeship and consequently have an average similarity in productivity, nor am I 
unmindful of the danger of trade boards fixing too great a gap between the gradations 
of progressive pay whereby youths are jettisoned when they become eligible for 
men’s pay. To overcome this it should be an instruction to trade boards that there 
should not be too great a difference betvreen the various stages, and, further, that 
the stages should iiot be fixed on age considerations only, but that length of service 
in the industry should be the prime qualification for advance. 


XVH.—Admiifistratioii. 

139. The sole remark I would offer under this head is that I do not consider the 
factory inspection stafi adequate. Under the Indian Factories Act, XII of 1911, 
Section 4, Clauses (3) and (4), the district magistrate is an inspector and other officials 
may be appointed by Government as additional inspectors. The district magistrate 
has so many other duties to attend to that he must find the greatest difficulty to 
supplement, if ever, the visits of the regular factory inspectors. The additional 
inspectors are usually deputy magistrates, and from my experience I would con¬ 
fidently state that they perform the duties in a rather perfunctory manner, but more 
is scarcely to be expected as few can have had any factory experience or have devoted 
much time to the study of the subject. 
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Mr. R. G. D. WALTON, I.C.S. (COLLECTOR OF CAWNPORE). COMMISSIONER 
FOR WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, CAWNPORE. 

VIII.—51. (i) The Workmen's Compensation Act has been very little used by 
the workmen themselves in Cavmpore in spite of the large industrial population here. 
I give below the number of cases instituted by employees during the last hve years 
1924, nil; 1925, nil; 1926,1; 1927,4; 1928,2; 1929 (up to August 31st) 9. 

Out of these all the cases in 1926, 1927 and 1928 w^cre uncontested, and of the nine 
cases in 1929 only three were contested. The uncontested casCvS were all coin- 
promised between the employer and the employee and this is the general practice in 
Cawnpore. The figures show that employees very rarely resort to the Act to bring 
pressure to bear on their employers in order to obtain compensation, but as the 
figures given below in paragraph 2 show the Act gives more protection to the enii>loyee 
tha n would appear from the table above as in some cases compensation under the 
Act is deposited with the Commissioner and in other the employer pays compensation 
direct to the employee. At the same time, however, from the point of view oC the 
workman, it is clear that the Act is little used and that on the whole ho is ignorant of 
its existence and the advantages conferred on him by it. 

(ii) It is difficult to arrive at any accurate conclusion as to the extent of the use 
of the Act in comparison with the extent of possible claims. I give below a table 
showing the number of accidents which have occurred in each year during the last 
five years up to and including 1928 :— 


Years, 

Fatal. 

Serious, 

Minor. 

Total. 

Reported under 
the Factories 
Act, 

1924 .. 

5 

21 

105 

131 

— 

1925 ,. 

12 

54 

101 

167 


1926 ,. 

5 • 

48 

117 

170 

— 

1927 .. 

2 

26 

117 

145 


1928 ,. 

8 

45 

106 

159 

— 


The number of cases filed therefore as compared with the total number of accidents 
is negligible. But to compare them alone would be misleading. There are in 
addition figures available which show cases in which compensation is deposited by 
employers with the Commissioner under Section 8 of the Act. I give these figures 
below in tabular form together with, the combined figures of fatal and serious 
accidents :— 


Years. 

Fatal and 
serious 
accidents. 

Cases filed 
by 

workmen. 

' 

Compensation deposited by 
• employers under Section 8, 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

1924 

26 

— 

2 

1925 

66 


7 

1926 

53 

1 

4 

1927 

j 

28 

4 

7 

I92S .. .. i 

53 

2 

8 


It should be noted that by far the greater number of cases in which compensation 
^deposited are involving fatal accidents. If we add the total in columns 
two and three together as giving us the number of cases in which the Act has been 
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used either by the workman or the employer in the case of serious or fatal accidents 
we see that the use of the Act as compared with the total number of fatal and serious 
accidents is greater than appears at first sight though even so it is, in most years, 
very small. Thus in the best year, i.e., 1927 there were only eleven cases where 
compensation was obtained (either by workmen fihng cases or by the employer 
depositing compensation under the Act) as against 28 cases of fatal and serious 
accidents. There are also figures showing cases m which employers have paid 
compensation direct to the workmen. I give the figures below :— 


Years. 

Death. 

Permanent 

total 

disablement. 

Permanent 

partial 

disablement. 

1924 .. .. 

1 

— 

19 

1925 

1 

6 

51 

1926 

— 

7 

43 

1927 


1 

35 

1928 

2 

8 

26 


But it is impossible to compare these figures with the figures of the total number 
of accidents given above as the classification of accidents into serious and minor 
does not correspond with the classification laid down in the Act. Thus a certain 
number of cases classified under the head minor accidents ” represent cases where 
the workman has been absent from duty for more than ten days and which therefore 
came under tlie Act but this number is unknown and cannot be separated from the 
total, while on the other hand any case in which a workman is absent from duty for 
21 days or over is reckoned as a “ serious " accident under the Factories Act, though 
it may not involve permanent total or permanent partial disablement. Leaving 
aside these figures, therefore, it will be seen that the use of the Act by the workman 
himself appears to be negligible. I think there can be no doubt that the great 
majority of workers are, especially in smaller factories, such as small oil mills, etc., 
quite unaware of the advantages which the Act confers on them. In the larger 
concerns run on European lines it is possible that the number who are aware of the 
provisions of the Act is larger. Taking the industrial population of Cawnpore all 
round I think that the large majority do not know of the Act and that therefore 
there must be many cases where they do not avail themselves of its advantages at 
need. This ignorance is, I think, at its greatest in the very concerns where the 
knowledge of the Act is essential if the workman is to get compensation at all. It is 
I think fairly correct to say that it is only in the case of the larger concerns run on 
European lines (some of which at least are covered by insurance) that compensation 
is voluntarily deposited by the employer or paid direct to the worker in some cases. 
Thus the Act does not afford the protection to the worker that it was intended to 
do in the very concerns where he most needs it. 

(iii) I have no exact information under this head. But the addition to overhead 
charges caused by compulsory compensation under the Act must be so small in 
Cawnpore as to be negligible. Even if compensation had to be paid in every one 
of the cases shown in the table of accidents given in paragrajph 2 it is obvious that 
the ofiect on overhead charges will be insignificant. It is possible that some smaller 
concerns which are run in a hand to mouth fashion might feel the payment of 
compensation in particular cases, but the number of such concerns must be very 
small. The fact that some of the large concerns run on European lines do not 
consider it worth while to insure shows clearly that the additional cost of the Act to 
industry is negligible. 

(iv) Insurance facilities in Cawnj^re are readily available and are used to a 
considerable extent. Out of 54 factories 18 or 28 ’ 12 per cent, insure their employees. 
These 18 factories employ 17,911 workpeople or 55 »5 per cent, of the total number 
of employees in Cawnpore. The latter figure amounts to 32,274, and thus more than 
half the workpeople in Cawnpore are covered by insurance. There can be no question 
tlxen but that insurance facilities are readily available here. Some of the larger 
concerns, however, do not consider it worth their while to cover their risks by 
insurance as the amounts payable in any one year in respect of compensation are 
negligible 
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Theoretically insurance facilities should obviously be useful from the woikei s 
point of view, as some employers who might not otherwise be able to pay an awjU’Cl 
in the case of an accident or death are enabled to do so because of the fact that 
they are insured. But here again, I think, it is fairly coirect to say that the sniallcr 
concerns which are not run on European lines and in which emiploycrs aic 
awake to their duties towards their workpeople and least able to bear tne cost oi 
compensation are the very ones w'hich do not avail themselves of insurance faciliUos 
to any great extent. It is, generally speaking, larger concerns run on luiropcan lines, 
which could in any case afford payment of compensation, that do use the laciiitie.s 
of industrial insurance. 


(v) It seems fairly clear that the difficulties which would attend the ajijilicai kui 
of any scheme of industrial insurance to organized industries effectively lorhul 
compulsory insurance The only way in 'which the workers can be benefited is 
adding other classes of workers to Schedule II of the Act, e.g., such workers us tlu; 
now numerous class employed on such occupations as paid motor-drivers and also ^ 
workers employed on constructional engineering works might well be added. 


52. This question is covered by the paragraph above, 

53. (i) I think that the scales of compensation should be enhanced. The two 
iawest grades of assumed wages in Schedule IV of the Act are too low, at any rate 
for Cawnpore, and are obsolete. The minimum assumed wage for Cawnpore should 
be at least Rs. 12. 

(ii) The question has been raised as to whether the list of dependants entitled t<i 
receive compensation in the case of the death of an employee is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive. I am of opinion that it might be enlarged to include widowed sisters and 
widowed daughters. Further question has been raised as to whether proof of depen¬ 
dence should be required in order to enable a relation to claim compensation. In 
my opinion it is better strictly to define the list of those relations who are entitled 
to claim compensation than to make proof of dependence necessary. Finally I 
think it would be wrong in principle to make compensation vary with the number of 
dependants. Compensation is based on the rates of wages and these in turn arc 
based on market conditions and not on the number of children or other dependants 
that a particular workman may have. It would in practice be very difficult to 
assess the extent of dependence on the deceased workman and I think that the 
present metfiod should be adhered to. 

At present no period under ten days counts to qualify for compensation under 
the Act. It is impossible to assume how many cases there are in which a man is 
absent for say, a week, but gets no compensation. The figures given in the first 
table in paragraph 2 do not help here as " minor " accidents include any accident 
which involves absence from work for more than 48 hours and less than 21 days. 
It is impossible to say how many of these fall below the ton days' absence required 
under the Act. The reduction of the period of waiting of ten days would inevitably 
lead to an increase in the number of cases and probably to an increase in malingering 
but some system of dating back would meet most of the cases involving hardship. 

(iii) Industrial diseases.—My register shows no case of such a disease having 
occurred in Cawnpore The only important industrial <lismscs arcs anthrax and 
white lead poisoning. There is no trade involving the latter here, Tlu*n» has, 
however, been a case of anthrax in tlie trades such as woollen manufacturoH, the 
hide and skin trades and brushware manufacture in which it: occurs, in Cawnpore, 

(iv) The Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation Act in Cawnpore is the 
Collector. Up to the present no difficulty has arisen in the administration of the 
Act, This is due to the fact that the number of cases have been very small and 
they have all been of a simple nature. As has been remarked above most of them 
were settled by the parties and the cases withdrawn. If, however, the scope of the 
Act was largely increased, and the number of cases became greater there might be 
difficulties. This would apply, too, if complicated cases came up for decision as the 
Collector is not an expert in such matters. It might therefore, be desirable to 
introduce a provision to enable the Commissioner to sit with assessors if he so desires 
to decide a particular case. 

As regards the administration of awards, etc,, there has been no difficulty 
hitherto. The prescribed registers are kept up by the ahlmad of the collector's 
court and as the number of cases has been very small he is easily able to deal with 
this work. If the suggestion that provision should be made in the Act for payment 
of awds in instalments were largely adopted it is possible that the burden of work 
would become greater, but this could easily be met by appointing an extra clerk. 
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extent of knowledge by the worker of the benefits 
onieriecl on him by the Act has been touched on above. I think, however, from 
le little experience I have had of the Act and from the figures given above, such as 
ley are, that workpeople are in many cases not aware that they can claim 
compensation for injuries or death. I thmk that to some extent this might be met 
Dy empowermg the Commissioner to initiate proceedings on his own motion and also 
on inlormation received.^ At present reports of accidents are made to the district 

office. I see no reason why the Commissioner under 
the Act should not be allowed to use the information thus gained by him as a district 
magistrate in order to protect workers. This could to some extent be secured if 
the Commissioner were empowered to initiate proceedings. Pie might then, after 
the lapse of a reasonable period, and after the filing of the report of an accident, 
call upon the employer to furnish information as to whether any compensation has 
been paid or not, and if not, could direct the workman to apply in his court, if he so 
desired. If this were considered an undesirable method of procedure there is no 
reason why inspector of factories should not be authorized to prefer complaints in 
cases where they believe that a workman has been killed or injured in circumstances 
giving rise to claim for compensation where no compensation has been deposited. 
Inspectors of factories are often in a position to know that compensation has not 
been deposited, as they inspect factories frequently and so come in contact with 
workpeople and also because reports of accidents are sent to their of&ce as well as 
to that of the district magistrate by employers. At present the Chief Inspector of 
Factories ordinarily draws attention of workpeople who have been injured to the Act, 
and in one recent case a man applied in my court as a result of such, advice. I see no 
reason why the Chief Inspector of Factories should not be regularly empowered to 
do this and to report to the Commissioner if the latter w^as empowered to initiate 
proceedings on such a report or on his own knowdedge that compensation had not been 
paid. It is in the small concerns such as small oil mills, etc., that the workpeople 
arc most ignorant of the advantages conferred on them by the Act and where they 
stand most in need of protection. 


Mr. W. G. MACKAY, CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES AND 

BOILERS, UNITED PROVINCES. 

(Much of Mr. Mackay's memorandum is embodied in substance inthe Government 
memorandum and is not printed here.) 


I.—Recruitment. 

3, (i) Factory labour is usually recruited at the mid gate. When additional 
men ate required the fact is communicated to the existing employees who bring their 
friends or relations. Jobbers and headmen or supervisors also make known the fact 
in the bazaars and bustis. In the case of cotton ginning factories, which are seasonal, 
a hitgo proportion of the work is done by a contractor, who usually collects his labour 
from the surrounding villages. This is aU casual labour which is invariably paid off 
daily. 

(ii) The existing system has, it is believed, worked satisfactorily in the past and 
no reports of shor-&ge of labour have been received from the factories. I have no 
suggestions to offer. 

(iii) Public Employment Agencies — {a) Desirability of establishing, —I do not 
think they are either necessary or desirable. 

(b) Possibility of practical scheme. —It is doubtful whether any practical scheme 
which would be free from abuse is possible. 

4. No statistics are available to show the extent to which family life is disturbed 
due to workers leaving their families beMnd when they migrate to industrial towns. 

The s'b.tement in Appendix J shows that about two-thirds of the workers of this 
mill have their families with them, but this is probably due to the fact that housing 
is provided for a large proportion of them, in most other cases the ratio would be 
reversed. 

The greatest disturbance occurs in the larger towns and cities. It is also much 
greater in the bustis than in organized labour settlements. 


7, (i) Industrial unemployment in a general sense as understood in European 
countries does not exist; 
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A small portion of the industrial population is at times unemployed for short 
periods due to occasional slackness in trade in particular industries ; these, however, 
are soon absorbed in other concerns. 

Some 10 per cent, of the labour force of this province is employed in cotton 
ginning and pressing factories for about four months in each year. The bulk of these 
are agriculturists who work in the factories to supplement their income and return to 
their fields and villages at the close of the season. This also applies to the majority 
of sugar factory employees. 

The term unemployment " can hardly be applied in these cases as the people 
only change from one occupation to another. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by — (a) Retrenchment or dismissals. extent to 
which it is caused by the above reasons is believed to be very slight indeed, 

(6) No definite information is available regarding the causes or extent of unem* 
plo 3 mient but the extent to which it is caused by voluntary retirement is believed to 
be negligible. 

(c) In times of famine there is acute unemployment in the rural areas, which causes 
a large infiux to industrial centres in search of work. 

It is the practice of Government on such occasions to open relief works on which 
large numbers are given temporary employment to tide over their difficulties. 

(iii) As stated above, no acute distress is believed to exist except in times of 
famine, to cope with which Government take suitable measures. 

The question of unemployment is closely connected with the state of industry 
and trade generally. 

Broadly speaking, the fostering of new industries and the expansion of existing 
ones would help towards this end, 

(iv) Unemployment insurance. —^This subj'ect has not been considered, but in view 
of the facts ascertained in connection -with the proposed sickness insurance scheme, 
I doubt if at the present stage of industrial development it would be practicable. 

(v) Application of international conventions relating to unemployment. —In view 
of the fact that general unemployment is not yet a feature of the industrial system 
of this province, there does not appear to be any necessity of applying the conventions. 

The transference of labour from one district to another for employment in seasonal 
factories has been considered. 

The manufacturing season in the case of tea factories is from April to November, 
while that of cotton ginning and sugar factories is generally from September to March. 

The inteirchange of labotfr between these industries Would" appear possible,' but 
I doubt very much if it is a practical proposition as the bulk of the labour employed 
in these factories consists mainly of agriculturists who only work in the factories to 
supplement their income, and also in view of the fact that ample labour exists in the 
various cotton ginning centres to meet the needs of those factories. 

18. (i) The following statement shows the average duration, of employment for 
two separate classes of labour in six different industries :— 


Average duration of Employment 


Class of Industry. 
Engineering works* 

Flour mills 
Oil mills 
Tanneries 
Printing works 
Textile factories 


Skilled and semi¬ 
skilled labour. 


3-5 years 


, 5 

. 10 




, 5*5 

, 6-5 




f* 


Unskilled labour. 

2 "25 years 

5*5 „ 

3 „ 

4*75 „ 

1^5 „ 

3*75 „ 


Many of the factories had not kept any records of the number of years that their 
workers had been in their employ, and it was with considerable difficulty that the 
above figures were obtained from about half a dozen of each class of factory. 

The above represents the averages obtained for some fifteen thousand workers. 
The average duration of employment varies from over thirty years to a few months 
and ,many of the Cawnpore mills have men whp havp bee^ in their employ all ^heir 


♦Excluding railway workshops. 
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lives. In a large Government leather factory in Cawnpore some 250 men, about 
nearly thirty years* service, while in a local cotton spinning mill 
over oD per cent, of the workers had a minimum of twenty months' service. 

(ii) Casual labour in perennial factories more or less varies from 2 to 3 per cent, 
of the total number of employees, but in a Government leather factory in Cawnpore 
it IS stated to be as high as 17 per cent., which is unusual. 

In seasonal factories it is very much higher, particularly so in cotton ginning 
and pressing factories, where an 3 ?thing from 50 to 75 per cent, of the labour is casual, 
and seldom, if ever, work in the same factory throughout the season. 

'(iii) Absenteeism, (a) —A statement of absenteeism and wages lost for two classes 
of workers in six different industries is attached as Appendix K. 

This statement has been compiled from the monthly averages of some 18,000 
workers, and is therefore fairly representative. 

The average percentage of absenteeism based on the days lost compared with 
the possible number of working days varies from 2 to 9 per cent, in the case of skilled 
and semi-skilled labour, and from about 2 to 6 per cent, for unskilled labour. 

A column has been included in the statement to show the percentage of the 
staff that on an average absent themselves during the month. For skilled and semi¬ 
skilled labour it varies from 20 to 50 per cent, of the staff while for unskilled labour 
it is 27 to 63 per cent. 

In the case of sldlled workers permission is usually obtained before absenting 
themselves, but in the case of unskilled labour it is frequently otherwise. 

Overstaying of leave granted is a fairly usual occurrence. 

The causes that lead to absenteeism are numerous. No definite statistics are 
available, but some of the chief causes are sickness, social events and agricultural 
-or similar work at home. 

(&) Seasonal ov otherwise. —^No statistical records relating to this are available, 
but it is a well-known fact that absenteeism is greater during the harvest and 
marriage seasons. 

(c) Time and wages lost. —^This has been indicated in Appendix K attached. 

For skilled and semi-skilled workers the average number of days lost per month 
varied from 2 to 9 per cent., and the wages from Rs. 24 to Rs. 2,912. For unskilled 
workers the average varied from 2 to 6 per cent., and the wages from Rs. 14 to Rs. 364. 


n,—jStafi Organization. 

15. Contractors as intermediaries, (i) Building work and the manufacturing of 
tents and durries are mostly done by contract, also unloading consignments, hand 
shunting wagons, removal of cinders and ashes, the manufacture of brass buckles, 
studs, etc., for harness equipment, casting work in small foundries and the manufac¬ 
ture of locks, fittings, date stamping dies, etc., in the postal workshops, Aligarh. 
Also in cotton ginning and pressing factories, about 75 per cent, of the work is done 
by contract labour. 

(ii) The extent of sub-contracting has never been investigated, the practice 
is, however, knowai to be common, particularly in the building trade and for the manu¬ 
facture of locks. Frequently the main contract is parcelled out and allotted to a 
number of sub-contractors. 

^ (iii) Wliere the work is done on the factory premises, adequate control is exercised 
by the chief employer and the factory inspectorate. When the work is taken out, 
however, no control exists, as often the work is done in the worker's home, where not 
infrequently he is assisted by members of his family. 

(iv) Effects of the contracting system —(a) On industry. —Is to lower the cost of 
production. The rates paid are frequently very low and the contractor or sub¬ 
contractor is usually the gainer. 

(6) On the worker. —It engenders a certain amount of independence and self- 
reliance, and a good worker can sometimes earn a fair wage, but in most cases it is 
detrimental, as very low rates and sweating are not uncommon, the work too is often 
done in small lots in scattered uncontrolled premises which are neither sanitary or 
hygenic. 


IX.—Hoturs. 

57. Effect of the 60 hours restriction —(i) On the worker. —It has given him a shorter 
working day and more leisure hours for recreation, etc. 
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It has eliminated a certain amount of loitering and the efficiency of the piece 
worker particularly has improved, as he necessarily must work more steadily and 
quickly in order to earn his nsual wage. 

(li) On industry .—^The Act of 1922 limited the working hours of all classes of 
factories to 60 per week; prior to this te^ctile factories only were limited to 12 hours 
per day (72 hours per week], no limit being placed on the other classes. Comparison 
is therefore only possible in textile factories, and even here it is not possible to be 
strictly accurate, as the efhcieacy of both machines and operatives have in many 
cases altered, also the class of goods manufactured. 

The opinions of mill managers differ on this question, some are of opinion ihat 
the reduction to^ 60 hours per week has not made any considerable difference in the 
output of the mill, due to the fact that a good deal of the loitering which formerly 
e^sted having been eliminated by stricter supervision. Others again maintain that 
tl^ production has definitely decreased as a result of the reduction in working hours. 
The following figures from three local mills are given in support of this latter 
contention :— 


Waste yam 
Ordinary yam 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Year. 


Mill " A.** 

OvtUurnper spindle pev half-year, 

1919 1929 

.. 198*71h. 167-6 lb. 

1919 1928 

.. 736-3 hanks 717-7 hanks 


mn 

Waste mules spi-nning, 

68,2231b. production 
.. 67,961 
.. 53,497 
.. 57,258 
.. 56,869 

mm 


Pfodtiction in Weaviif^g Department. 
Nimaher 
employed in 
miU. 


1921 

1922 

1923 


2,994 

2,865 

2,886 


Production 
per loom, 
lb. 

308-61 

320 

288-26 


Production 
per man 
employed, 
lb. 

157*07 
162*28 
146-22 


^ probably the most accurate for compaiison purposc^s 

the “ the. proportion of 12 is to 10, 

and 1925, butShtiy P*«t^aliy the same as those for 1924 

«« 

which is a reduction of 

iadS^^^fttforo^S™ ^ ® restriction has been adverse to 

rXSt to worSftouS proportion to the 
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59. ^Reduction of working kours is possible at tbe cost of production. The piece- 
^ s earnings would be affected as he probably could not increase his efficiency 

sumciently to enable him to earn the same wage as at present, which would lead to 
a demand for higher wages and possibly serious labour troubles as would probably 
also any move on the part of the employers to reduce the time-workers wages in 
relation to the shorter working hours. 

60. Intervals. —(i) In factories working 10 hours a day, the mid-day interval of 
one hour is usually ^ven after five hours* work, but in some cases it is arranged so 
that 6 hours* work is done before the interval and 4 hours after it, to allow for the 
meal time to be about mid-day. Other divisions of time such as 5J and 4 J hours and 
4and 5J hours are also sometimes adopted to suit the starting time oi the factory 
which is usually half an hour to an hour earlier in the summer months. 'Where the 
Worldng hours are shorter, the periods before and after the interval are correspon¬ 
dingly less. 

(i) {a) The suitability of the intervals in relation to fatigue has never been closely 
investigated, but from personal observation of men leaving the factories at the 
mid-day interval it would appear to be suitable, as none were noticed to be visibly 
fatigued. 

In 1927 an analysis of the times of accidents was made with a view to ascertain 
whether fatigue was* responsible, as it was suspected that a larger number of accidents 
occurred towards the latter end of the working day. The analysis however entirely 
disproved this. The whole day from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. was divided into four 3-hourly 
periods. The greatest number of accidents occurred between 9 and 12 and the next 
greatest between 12 and 3, while the least occurred during the last 3 hours of the 
day, as will be seen by the statement below :— 

9 a.m. to 12 12 mid-day to 

6 a.m. to 9 a.m. mid-day. 3 p.m. 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

235 388 346 222 

(i) (b) The arrangement is suitable in relation to the workers' meal time, in fact 
it is in view of the meal time that the factories arrange the various sub-divisions of 
time before and after the interval instead of balanced periods of five hours each. 

(ii) The law. Section 21 of the Act, is suitable and provides for, at the request 
of the employees, two periods of rest of half an hour instead of one of one hour. 

(iii) Yes, the hours during which the factory is working are suitable. 

(iv) Government factories get ail gazetted holidays, about 30 days in the year 
(not including Sundays). Private concerns allow a full day off on all the more 
important Hindu and Muhammadan festivals and a half holiday on the less important 
ones : these number about 14 and 7 respectively. 


62. The exempting provisions under Section 30 (1) of the Act are made full use 
of when necessary. Although no time limit is placed on exemptions under this sub¬ 
section, they are periodically examined and curtailed when the circumstances 
justify it. This was done last year. Those under Section 30 (2), which are of a 
temporary nature and intended to enable factories to deal with an exceptional 
press of work, have of recent years been sparingly given and only after full enquiry 
into the merits of each case. The number of exemptions granted under this sub¬ 
section was reduced from 11 in 1925 to 1 in 1928. 

X*—Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children, 

A.— Factories. 


82. Infanfs are not permitted in the factory proper unless they are kept in a 
specially provided creche. In cotton ginning and tea factories which are seasonal 
factories and in which over 60 ^er cent, of the female labour is employed, women 
workers are allowed to' bring their infants into the compound provided they do not 
enter the factory building where machinery is being used. 

This is allowed as it would be very difficult for the women workers to arrange 
for some one to look after their young children at home while they were at work. 
It is probably better too for the children. 

Section 19 A of the Act empowers the inspector to prohibit the presence of young 
children in a factory: 

83. The regulations for women*s work are suitable except that, I tlnnk, the 
daily limit of 11 hours per day might be reduced to 10. The intention of the legislature 
in framing Sections 24 and 28 of the Act, was, it is presumed, to provide for, at the 
employer's option, an 11-hour day for five days and a half day (5 hours) on Saturday. 
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la practice however all factories working 60 hours per week, work W houre a^y for 
six days. From the statement given below it will be seen that about 75 per cent, ot 
the factories employing women work over 54 hours per week, and as very f^w ^ 
them work a 9^-hour day, it can safely be said that practically all of them work a 
10-hour day for six da37S a week. 

Number of factories in which the weekly hours of women are : 


Year. 

1926 .. 

1927 .. 

1928 


Not above 38. 
18 
15 
12 


Above 48 but 
not above 54. 


16 

15 

17 


Above 54. 
131 
138 
137 


84. fi) The regulations for the hours of work and intervals of children are suitable. 
In the majority of factories children are worked between 30 and 36 hours per week, 
vide statement in Appendix C attached.* 

(ii) The minimum amd maximum ages, twelve and fifteen years respectively, for 
children are suitable. 


85. Double employment of children is prohibited by Section 25 of the Act. 
It does not occur in this province. 

86. Young Adults {presumahly those between 15 and IS years of age). —Section 19B 
of the Act prohibits their employment in certain processes, and Part II of the 
schedule of the above section regulates their conditions of work in certain processes. 
A definite system of apprenticeship prevails in railway workshops where youths 
receive a sound training in the various manufacturing, repairing, and erecting depart¬ 
ments of these works. The Government technical schools in the province provide 
training courses in engineering, wood-working, etc., and also conduct evening clas.ses 
which are attended by apprentices from the railway workshops and others. 

The larger factories such as cotton and woollen mills, electric power stations, 
harness and saddlery, boot and engineering works, also tanneries and sugar factories, 
all take in a certain number of apprentices for training in some particular branch 
of the industry. 


89. (i; Only one factory has been notified under section 2 (3) (b) of the Act 
by the local Government. 

(ii) It is not considered advisable to extend the application of this sub-section 
unless an adequate inspecting stafi is first provided, as the object aimed at in notifying 
smaller premises would be defeated unless they could be frequently visited and 
properly controlled. 

The above would, however, not apply in the case where it was considei’ed 
that the conditions were obviously such that notification was necessary. 


xn. —^Wages. 

96. (i) Xn Industry. —A statement has been attached as Appendix L, which shows 
the average monthly earnings for 22 classes of labour for the past ten .years. 

These rates are those which have been published as average rates for the whole 
province in the Administration Report of this department each year and the material 
for their compilation is obtained from the various factories in the form of annual 
returns. 

The accuracy of these returns is in many cases very doubtful and considerable 
variation often occurs between the rates of similar classes of labour in tlm same 
locality and industry. Similarly the various designations do not always have the 
same value, for example, an en^ne driver in a large mill is an employee of very 
different importance to his prototype in a small seasonal factory. The method of 
averaging adopted is also an unsound one. 

It is with some diffidence therefore that the statement is given as I do not consider 
it to be a true index of the earnings of the various classes though it perhaps might 
have some value in indicating the variations in recent years, 

(ii) No definite information is available regarding agricultural labour wages, but 
broadly speaking they are seldom if ever so high as those paid by industries. 


97. (i) Increases and Decreases. —^The only basis of comparison available is the 
ten-years* statement of wages which, as previously explained, is not considered 
accurate. 

Th^ statement shows a pronounced all-round rise in the year 1920. Fitters* 
wages rising from Rs. 32 to Rs. 36, blacksmiths* from Rs, 26 to Rs. 32, carpenters* 
from Rs, 25 to Rs. 31 and that of the workshop coolie from 13 annas to 16 annas. 


* Not printed. 
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• 1928, the advance was maintained in many cases though 

in tnere was a slight decrease in the wages of firemen, fitters, weavers, dyers and 
■vvwKshop coolies and in the follo'wing year there was a slight decline in some of the 
other closes but the wages of weavers regained their former position. The wages of 
the workshop coolie which reached their zenith in 1921-22 have since steadily 
declined. ^ 

(ii) The high cost of living prevailing in the latter years and after the termination 
of the war was probably the main cause of the sharp increase in 1920. 

The reduction of working hours to 60 per week in 1922 does not appear to have 
appreciably affected the position, 

(iii) The reasons for variations appear closely related to the cost of living parti¬ 
cularly in the case of workshop coolies, i.e.,unskilled labour, but here again the figure 
for 1914 can only be accepted with reservations as its accuracy is doubtful. 

1914. 1921. 1928. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Wage of workshop coolie .. .. 9 17 14 

(iv) Relation to Profits. —I have no information on this point but it would appear 
obvious that the margin of profit expected or obtained in an industrial concern would 
influence both the raising or lowering of the wage rate within limits. 


102. Overtime from the point of view of the Factories Act is w'ork over 60 hours 
per week which is only permitted where Government have granted an exemption 
from section 27 of the Act. 

In such cases all work over 60 hours is required by section 31 of the Act to be 
paid for at least at one and a quarter the normal rate. Where the normal working 
hours plus overtime does not exceed 60 hours per week the payment of overtime is 
optional, but in such cases it is usually paid at ordinary rates. When Sunday is 
worked in lieu of a substituted holiday the ordinary daily rate is invariably paid. 


107, Periods of wage payments. —(iii) Desirability of legislation — {a) To regulate 
periods. —^This was enquired into in 1925 when it was found that there was no general 
desire for weekly payments. 

Both those who were paid monthly and fortnightly appeared to be satisfied 
with the respective systems, and it was considered that there was no justification 
for interfering with the mutual agreements arrived at between employer and 
employed in this respect. 

(6) To prevent delay in payment. —^This too was considered at the same time, 
but as the demand for statutory enforcement was not strong and in view of the 
expense that would be involved in enforcing the law legislation was not introduced. 

Personally I consider it desirable that a maximum period should be fixed by law 
as I think it unreasonable that any employee should be required to wait longer 
than a week for wages that have been earned. 


110. Annual or other leave. —(i) Extent to which taken hy workers. —^In Railways and 
in several industrial concerns ten to fifteen days' leave on full pay is allowed. This 
is said to be fully utilized. 

No definite period is fixed for leave without pay which is frequently taken in 
connection with social events such as marriages, births, deaths, etc,, also in the case 
of sickness or private affairs. 

It has not been possible to obtain very much detail regarding the extent to which 
leave is taken by workers but from enquiries made at a large local mill employing 
over two thousand persons and where fairly reliable records are maintained, it was 
ascertained that nearly 47 per cent, of the employees on an average take leave. 

This concern however has a large housing settlement and a large permanent 
labour force consequently the percentage is likely to be higher elsewhere. The 
statement of '' Absenteeism'' attached to chapter I gives some indication as to the 
extent which workers absent themselves with or without leave. 
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111. Besiv ability of fair wage clause in public contracts. —^My experience of public 
contracts is very limited, but I tliink there would be some difficulty in deciding what 
is a " fair wage “ and that unless a precise figure is stated the clause would be of 
little or no value. 


XVI.—^Law o£ Master and Servant. 


128. Types of contracts commonly in use. —^The superior supervising staffs in » 
factories are usually employed under a written contract or agreement signed by 
both parties, in which the terms of employment, wages, leave, medical attendance, 
housing, etc., are stated, and in the case of imported European staff free passages 
both ways are invariably given. 

Workmen generally do not sign any written contract. Some of the larger organized 
concerns have rules and terms of employment which are shown to workmen, or read 
to them if illiterate, when first employed, and they are required to agree to accept 
and abide by them. 

An instance is on record however where workmen are required to sign an under¬ 
taking not to go on strike without notice. 

This is exceptional and was only resorted to after a lightning strike. 

In the large majority of cases there is nothing more than a verbal agreement 
between master ahd man. 
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13 12 

23 29 

3 — 

1 

9 

39 31 


328 120 

3 1 

13 9 

47 34 

26 20 

38 26 

33 28 

2 — 

7 ~ 

44 29 

59 g 

42 53 
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APPENDIX J. 

Statement of recruitment, service ani contact with villages of employees of a typical 

Cawnpore mill. 




en 

o 

1 

Returned 
to villages 
during 
the year. 

6 

*> 

Number 

living. 

Number of 
men 
living. 

District. 


o 

0 

S-t 

o 

.n 

I 

£ 

a 

cl 

o 

1 

Number of men 

Number of 
times returned. 

2 

nS 

1 

1 

In settlement. 

1 

O 

With family. 

Without family. 

Agra .. 

• . 

6 

•34 

2 

3 

6-73 

5 

1 

5 

1 

Aligarh 


8 

•46 

4 

5 

6-54 

2 

6 

6 

2 

Allahabad 


25 

1-40 

11 

18 

7*99 

12 

13 

13 

12 

Azamgarh 


52 

2-91 

27 

32 

7-13 

39 

13 

23 

29 

Bahraich 


3 

•16 

1 

1 

7-83 

1 

2 

3 

— 

Budaxtn 


1 

•06 

1 

1 

6-75 

_ 

1 

1 

.— 

Banda 


9 

•50 

6 

6 

7-22 

1 

8 

9 

— 

Bara Banki .. 


70 

3*93 

34 

51 

6*46 

24 

46 

39 

31 

Bareilly 


2 

•12 

1 

1 

4-50 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

Basti .. 


1 

•06 

— 

_ 

6-00 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Benares 


3 

•16 

1 

1 

9*62 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Bundelkhand 


7 

•40 

3 

3 

10-60 

1 

6 

5 

2 

Cawnpore 


448 

25-18 

111 

255 

9*42 

127 

321 

328 

120 

Etah .. 


4 

•22 

3 

4 

7-37 

_ 

4 

3 

1 

Eta%vah 


22 

1-23 

14 

23 

6-91 

8 

14 

13 

9 

Fyzabad 


81 

4-54 

44 

62 

7-15 

49 

32 

47 

34 

Fatehpur 


46 

2-58 i 

32 

68 

9-25 

28 

18 

26 

20 

Famikhabad 


64 

3-58 

40 

65 

8-13 

15 

49 

38 

26 

Gonda 


61 

3-42 

31 

42 

6-34 

36 

25 

33 

28 

Gorakhpur .. 


2 

•12 

— 

_ 

32-87 ; 

2 


2 


Hamirpur 


7 

•40 

5 

7 

19-08 i 

_ 

7 

7 

■ 

Hardoi 


73 

4-10 

38 

68 

7-31 i 

42 

31 

44 

29 

Jalann 


67 

3-77 

32 

49 


6 

61 

59 

8 

Jaunpur 


95 

5-33 

40 

50 

7-75 

54 

41 

42 

53 

Jhansi 


59 

3-31 

22 

30 

7-92 

3 

56 

51 

8 

Lucknow 


35 

1-96 

16 

40 

15-65 

18 

17 1 

28 

7 

Lakhimpnr .. 


3 

•16 

1 

1 

3-00 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Maxnpuri 


5 

•28 

3 

6 

12-08 

_ 

5 

4 

1 

Meerut 


2 

*12 

— 


12-00 

1 

1 

2 


Mirzapur 


4 

•23 

3 

4 

9-62 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Moradabad ,. 


3 

-16 

1 

1 

7-81 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Muttra 


1 

•06 

_ 


12-50 

1 1 



1 

Orai .. 


1 

i -06 

_ 

_ 

3-25 


1 

1 


Partabgarh .. 


31 

1 1-73 

15 

21 

6*45 

14 1 

17 

13 

18 

Pilibhit 


2 

•12 

1 

1 

4-00 


2 

2 


Rae Bareli .. 


158 

8-87 

104 


6-84 

98 

60 

75 

83 

Shahjahanpur 


5 

1 *28 

1 

1 

15-18 

4 

1 

3 

2 

Sitapur 


37 

2-07 

27 

44 

6-20 

12 

25 

17 

20 

Sultanpur 


32 

1-79 

20 

32 

12-75 

19 

13 

14 

18 

Unao .. 


227 

12-75 

163 

474 

7-38 

106 

121 

113 

114 

From outside the Pro¬ 
vince. 

18 

1-02 

5 

12 

12-1 

7 

11 

11 

7 

Total .. 


1,780 

100-00 

|863 

1.661 

8-5 

742 

: 1,038 

1,090 

690 
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Excluding Railway workshops, 
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APPENDIX L. 


Rates of images pnnted in the annual reports foy the past ten years. 


Class of labour. 

Average amount per month. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 .—Shilled labour. 











Engine driver 

29 

32 

34 

34 

35 

35 

40 

40 

41 

40 

Fireman 

20 

24 

24 

26 

23 

25 

24 

23 

23 

23 

Oilman 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

16 

17 

16 

Fitter 

32 

36 

39 

38 

38 

42 

44 

42 

42 

41 

Turner 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

39 

42 

40 

Rivetter 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

28 

27 

29 

Boiiersmith.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

40 

37 

Blacksmith. 

26 

32 

34 

36 

36 

37 

35 

35 

36 

36 

Moulder 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

34 

36 

35 

Carpenter .. 

25 

31 

32 

34 

34 

35 

34 

34 

34 

34 

Mason 

21 

25 

28 

28 

28 

BSI 

30 

29 

29 

30 

Compositor (printer) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

26 ! 

30 

Machinist (pnnter) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

27 

33 

Weaver (male) 

25 

32 

32 

36 

31 

31 

33 

31 

33 

33 

Spinner (male) 

26 

28 

28 : 

28 

26 

29 

29 

29 

26 

25 

Dyer (textile) 

15 

22 

23 

22 

23 

22 

23 

19 

17 

20 

Reeler (male) 

— i 

- : 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

23 

20 

20 

Reeler (female) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

16 

15 

2 — Unskilled labour. 











Coolie or opener .. 

— ' 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

16 

16 

Coolie (male) on gins 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

— 

— 

_ 

17 1 

14 

15 

Coolie (female) on 

8 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 ■ 

m 

gins. 











Coolie (workshop) .. | 

13 

16 

17 

17 

16 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 


Note .—^The averages are simple arithmetical means of reported rates and have 
not been weighted for numbers. 


RAI BAHADUR BABU BRIJ LAL, B.A., DIRECTOR OF LAND RECORDS, 
UNITED PROVINCES. 

Introductory. 

The writer of this note has no connection with any “ industrial undertaking ** 
except t^t he is the Provincial Superintendent under Act VI of 1901, which regu¬ 
lates emigration to the labour districts of Assam. He has, however, never had an 
occasion to \usit these districts and consequently does not possess first-hand informa¬ 
tion of the conditions in which labourers work' there. Any views expressed arc his 
own and are not necessarily those of the local Government. 


I.—Origin of Ztahour. 

Thie is'no organisation for 
reciuitment of la^ur for industrial concerns, nor is any recruitment controlled except 
tuat for Assam. For Assam the actual labourers in employ there come back as garden 
sardars and recruit othem by means of their own example. A newrecruit is registered 
by the local agent, appomted under section 64 of the Assam Labour and Eimgration 
^ departure. V^enever an adventurous labourer is out of employment 
^ contact wth a relatave or friend of his who is better off outside he also 

nfthere and takes any job that he can get. The needs 
concerns are or^arily satisfied in this way! or in cases of 
shortage of labour they also send out riieir trusted old labourers to advertise the 
advantages of employment m their concern and bring in fresh recruits 
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(ii) The above method of recruitment is almost an ideal one ; the only prospect 
of its improvement lies in a greater publicity and advertisement of the improved 
prospects of the labourer in any particular industry or concern. This 'will secure 
more recruits of whom there is already not much dearth. If -wages, conditions of 
service and of home life are satisfactory, they are much more likely to continue in 
their new emplo^Tnent. Recruiting for Assam was at one time associated in many 
cases with abuses. Fraud and misrepresentation were frequently practised and 
kidnapping and abduction were by no means uncommon. Conditions of recruitment 
have much improved, but the comparatively small emigration to Assam from this 
province as compared -with that to Calcutta, Bombay and other parts of India, seems 
to show that conditions there are not yet fully attractive. Certainly no improvement 
ki the method of recruiting or even legislation can secure the labourer for, or keep 
him on work which he does not find profitable for himself. 

(iii) Desirabiliiy of establishing public employment agencies. —^They may be tried ; 
any agency that would add to the pubUcity of the better terms, if any, offered by the 
industries, -will increase the number of recruits. But their success will depend 
ultimately on the terms offered by the industries ; if they are not better than what 
the labourer gets in his own village or nearer home, no agency can induce him to 
agree to them except by fraud or misrepresentation. 

4. Extent and effects of disturbance of family life. —^As already discussed under head 
** Contact with villages,'" about two-thirds of the emigrants go out without their 
families. In case of labourers, this is partly due to want of adequate accommodation 
for them at the places of their migration and partly to their old connections. Perhaps 
he has a house or some land or a petty investment or other property -which ties him 
to his old home and requires a representative of his family in the village. When there 
is no such attachment there are the social and caste ties. He must marry his children 
within a highly limited circle, members whereof are either not available at his new 
place or they are not mutually known to each other, an ordinary acquaintance does 
not avail in such cases ; and he has to keep in touch with his old place. The result 
is that the farther ofi he goes out for the sake of employment, the larger is the amount 
that he has to spend in visiting his home and keeping his family there, and hence 
larger must be the difference between the wages in his village and those earned by 
him outside that can tempt him to stay there. The remedy lies in the supply of 
suitable and more extensive accommodation for them and a less centralized industrial 
system so that it may not be necessary to recruit large numbers from long distances. 


6. Recruitment for Assam. —(iv) Defects of the existing Act and system. —^The pro¬ 
visions of the Act dealing with labour contracts have been in abeyance in this province 
since 1908. In my own opinion those provisions were severe on the labourers and 
should be entirely repealed. I consider that no person nnder the age of 21 years 
should he allowed to be recruited for Assam unless when going there as a dependant 
of some person of full age, I am also of opinion that there should be a positive 
provision making the consent of the husband or lawful guardian, if any, of a woman 
compulsory before any woman is recruited. Cases of women -vHthout husbands or 
guardians who are willing to migrate of their own free -will are fe-w, and the fact that 
they have no husband or guardian can be ascertained from their village through the 
police or the village panchayat. There is no provision in the Act or the rules for the 
inspection of the emigration depots (i.e., accommodation provided for the intending 
emigrants) by the public. In my opinion there ought to be some provision for 
inspection by specified non-official visitors and such a depot should be open to in¬ 
spection by every member of a local body in the district. 

The present Act coupled with the rules in force in these provinces restricts recruit- 
.ment to garden sardars only. For various reasons the employers have been anxious 
to be permitted to recruit through other agencies as well, i.e., through professional 
recruiters. If the above defects be removed a trial can be given to professional 
recruiters who should be residents of the district from which they are employed to 
recruit. They must work on behalf of a single employer or a body of employers 
registered as such. They should work under the same restrictions as the garden 
sardars and should be required to furnish a substantial security for the proper dis¬ 
charge of their duties with the magistrate of their district, which should be liable to 
forfeiture on evidence of misconduct, in addition to the ordinary liabilities of a garden 
sardar. 

There is no provisiomfor any inspection of the recruits in Assam, or of the con¬ 
ditions under which they work on the tea gardens, by any of&cer of the local Govern¬ 
ment from whose jurisdiction they are recruited. In my opinion some arrangement 
for such inspection is desirable. 

, It is necessary that the terms of employment on which a recruit agrees to go to 
Assam should be clearly understood by him, and in my opinion it would be better if 
these were reduced to writing in a standard form, and if it were provided that no 
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conditions apart from those in the standard form should be enforceable against the 
recruit. I think it would assist recruiting in the United Provinces if the industry 
was to make some definite conditions about leave at the time of recruitment; and 
also If the wages to be paid were clearly stated and compared favourably with those 
which could be earned locally by the recruit. Recruits obtained by misrepresentation 
are never likely to be contented ; and in my opinion there is a good deal of misrepre¬ 
sentation at present by the garden sardars to ignorant recruits. 


Mr. G. M. HARPER, I.C.S., COLLECTOR OF GORAKHPUR 

The Gorakhpur district has a total area of 4,528 square miles, and is the largest 
district in the plains of Northern India. It is a district which has come under 
development more recently than the districts further west, and from the labour 
point of view it is of interest as it has only comparatively recently reached a stage 
when it can no longer reasonably support its population. In the census of 1901, 
the population was 2,957,074, in 1911, 3,201,180, in 1921, 3,266,830. This last 
census figure showed only a slight increase owing to the influenza epidemic which 
prevailed in 1918. Since then the a-tTnii a.1 returns of births and deaths show a normal 
increase of nearly 50,000. There has been a sequence of reasonably good harvests 
and there can be little doubt that the total population is now quite three and a half 
million, with an average density over the whole district of over 800 per square mile. 
This density is very considerably greater in the southern tahsils, where there are no 
reserved forests. In the Gorakhpur tahsil, for instance, the density was already 
867 m 1921. 

The arable cropped area rose by 51,622 acres in six years from 1921 to 1927, 
when it totalled 2,161,112 acres. In that year, the proportion of culturable waste 
land still available in the district for cultivation was lower than in any district in 
the provinces with one exception. Thus no further considerable extension of the 
cultivated area can be expected. On this figure of cultivated area the total annual 
yield of grain used as foodstufi is roughly estimated at 24,410,035 maunds, and if an 
average of one seer per diem per individual be allowed, the quantity is sufficient for 
the maintenance of 2,675,043 persons only. This shows that the available agricul¬ 
tural resources of the district are quite inadequate to maintain the population. 

Another feature of the district is that apart from agriculture it has no industries 
that can serve as an outlet for the surplus labour. In the last few years a number of 
sugar mills have been opened, but these give employment to a total number of only 
3,083 labourers, and this is for a period of less than six months in the year. These 
sugar mills, moreover, have had the efiect of practically ruining the small d&shi 
sugar refinery industry, which industry used to give employment to a considerable 
amount of labour throughout the district. It cannot be held accordingly that an 
extension of these sugar factories will improve matters as regards the demand for 
labour. The railway workshops employ 2,765 labourers, but there is no probability 
of any e^ension of this employment, and this is the only real industrial employment 
in the district. For tlie last three years an annual exhibition has been held with a 
•view to e3q>loring the industrial resources of the district as well as for the improvement 
of agricultural methods. From the latter point of view considerable success has 
been achieved, but as regards the former there is no sign of any progress at all. There 
is capital available in the district, but the means whereby it can be exploited and 
utilized for industrial development have not yet been discovered. Requirements in 
the way of industrial products by a district of this size are enormous, hut no suggestion 
has been put forward by the residents of the district or by the Government depart¬ 
ment of industries as to how these can be produced within the district, and so give 
employment to the ample labour supply which exists. 

On these facts it is obvious that the needs of large surplus population are being 
met by means of remittances by labour employed elsewhere. Figures as regards 
this, however, are not easy to secure. In the all-India census of 1911 the number 
of residents within Gorakhpur who gave their homes as elsewhere, was 152,000, 
wffile the number of people elsewhere, who gave their residence as in Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict, was 136,000. In the census of 1921 the number of isnmigrants declined to 
89,236, and the number of emigrants was 131,169. The number of emigrants was 
thus practically the same, but there was a very large decrease in the number of immi¬ 
grants. The only official emigration agency is that for the Assam recruitment 
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through the District Labour Association. The number of coolies so recruited has 
been as follows :— 

1925- 26 .. .. .. .. 755 

1926- 27 .. .. 627 

1927- 28 . 1,098 

1928- 29 . 1,161 

These are obviously very small figures in view of what the total emigration must 
be. In Bansgaon, one of the six tahsils of the district, it is estimated that the approxi¬ 
mate number of emigrants is between 4,500 and 5,000, and that for 100 persons of the 
whole population, one seeks his livelihood outside, the proportion of male and female 
emigrants being approximately five to one. The female emigration is to all intents 
confined to the Assam tea gardens, while male emigrants go further afield in large 
numbers to Calcutta and Rangoon, and a considerable number are known to find 
their way to Siam. An indentured labour association in the adjoining district of 
Basti sends an occasional agent to recruit labour for other areas, but no information 
as to its activities is available. The fact remains that in this particular tahsil of 
Bansgaon there is, as against a land revenue of nearly six lakhs of rupees, a payment 
from post of&ces on money orders of an equal amount, the great bulk of which consist 
of remittances from residents of the tahsil who have found employment elsewhere. 

From all this it will be seen that the district has a very large available labour supply. 
The only control at present exercised over this consists in the restrictions imposed 
on the recruitment of labour for Assam. There is no very obvious local reason why 
this labour should be treated in a different way to the labour recruited for other areas. 
The Assam employer pays a substantial licence fee to secure certificates for his 
sardars without getting any corresponding advantage. There is reason to believe 
that during the last few years a considerable amount of labour has been recruited 
for Assam by agents worMng privately on behalf of forest contractors, but no case 
of abuse by these unlicensed recruiters has come to notice. The only other attempt 
in the district to organize labour has been by the Railwaymen*s Association, which is 
a registered trade union. This body has exercised but little influence, and is now 
admittedly to all intents, dead. Its activities, such as they were, were due entirely 
to the influence of one individual who is no longer in the district. 

The general conclusion is that though the district commands a very large labour 
supply, yet its experience affords no guide as to how the same could be regulated 
and controlled in the ful^fire. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, HARNESS AND SADDLERY FACTORY, 

CAWNPORE. 

The factory comprises a tannery, curriery, saddlers' and tailors’ shops, metal 
fitting and machine shops, smithy (complete with power hammers and drop stamp 
batteries), carpenters’ shop, brass foundry, stores and inspection departments, etc. 
Appropriate modem machinery is installed in the various departments for accurate 
and economical production of leather and metal components. The factory is 
electrically driven, having its own power station of 600 k.w, capacity. Water for 
manufacturing purposes is obtained from the Ganges canal close by. 

The value of our out-turn in the year 1927-28 was Rs. 41,00,000. Normal peace¬ 
time labour strength is 2,000 men, but during the closing years of the Great War 
about 4,500 men were employed. 


I.—^Recruitment. 

1. (i) and (ii) No information ia available as to the origin, extent and causes of 
“migration of labour now engaged in the leather industry in Cawnpore district. The 
Government Harness and Saddlery Factory was established in 1862, at which date 
Cawnpore has been described as ** a considerable centre for native tanners and 
leather dressers.” Within recent years the migration can be described as purely 
local; as a considerable leather ” labour market ” exists in this part of the United 
Provinces. 

2. (i) Our labour comprises low caste Hindus {chamars), employed in the tannery, 
curriery and saddlery departments, and mixed castes of Hindus and Muhammadans, 
employed in the metal fitting, smithy, carpentery and tailoring sections. Most of 
our men, probably 75 per cent., live in and about the city of Cawnpore, the remainder 
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live in villages on the other side of the River Ganges. Comparatively few men hail 
from villages considerably distant; these men take advantage of the longer holidays 
to visit their homes, and are granted leave on request to enable them to attend 
ceremonies or assist in the work of harvesting, etc., at their villages. 

(ii) Our peace-time labour force can be considered as permanent. Employment 
has been steady and continuous in this factory’ for about 30 years. We employ 
normally approximately 2,000 men. 

3. (i) Recruitment as generally’ understood is unnecessary, the local labour market 
meets easily all our demands, which latter are arranged through the medium of our 
labour bureau. 

(ii) Only detailed improvements appear possible to us; our present methods 

suffice. ' 

(iii) Public EmploymenT Agencies, {a) In our experience the desirability of estab¬ 
lishing such agencies in this district is doubtful, nor do we think the necessity arises. 
In this factory, where the gang piece-work system " is chiefly employed, the gangers 
prefer to select and recommend their own men from the local market, of whom they 
have intimate knowledge. 

(b) At the present stage of industrial organization we do not think there is much 
prospect of such an institution justifying its existence. So far as we are concerned 
such schemes need not be considered until our present methods prove unsatisfactory. 

4. Extent and Effects of Disturbance of Family Life, —As affecting our labour 
the extent is not serious, due to the small proportion of men concerned. Generally, 
the effects at this date, considering the present and continually increasing develop¬ 
ment of communications, cannot be serious. It must, of course, be realized that 
such men have the added expense of maintaining a home near to their work and of 
periodic visits to their villages for attendance at ceremonies, harvesting seasons, etc. 

7. Unemployment. —(i) Employment in this factory has been steady and con¬ 
tinuous for many years, but this year our labour is down some 20 per cent. So far 
as can be seen, this reduction will be of a permanent character. A programme of 
army reorganization now embarked upon will result in smaller demands for our 
manufactures. Further, an increased proportion of army orders, normally placed 
with us, is being diverted to private fims. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by — (a) Retrenchment or dismissals, —Our unemploy¬ 
ment falls largely under this head for reasons given immediately above, 

(6) Voluntary retirement, —In our case negligible, 

(c) Other causes,-—-In our case negligible, 

(iii) No scheme for allemtUing, let alone remedying, distress caused by unemploy¬ 
ment appears possible, except one involving an increased burden for Government, 
or for the employer, and/or contributions from workers in employment already 
impoverished. As situated to-day none of the parties mentioned can be expected 
to meet further calls and until such time as trade and industry become normal, the 
prevailing distress can only be partially alleviated by family and other private charity, 

(iv) Unemployment insurance, —This appears to be the only equitable and per¬ 
manently satisfactory scheme for dealing with unemployment, but for the reasons 
given immediately above, the time does not seem opportune for its introduction. 
A scheme, such as the one which has worked so successfully in England, where the 
worker, the employer, and State all contribute, seems to be indicated. It is admitted 
that many factors peculiar to this country wpuld make the administration of the 
scheme much more difficult here. 

(v) Application for international conventions relating to employment. —^We have 
no comments under this heading, except that great caution should be observed in 
applying western standards to a country offering so widely different racial and 
religious customs. Other factors in this connection of equal importance are those of 
education, temperament and climate. 

8. Labour Turnover'* —(i) Average duration of employment. —In our case, 
excluding services less than six months, this is as follows;— (a) Skilled and semi¬ 
skilled men, 9 years ; (b) Unskilled men, 2*5 years. 

An analysis of our labour turnover for the past three years gives an average 
annual figure of ’.—Skilled and semi-skilled, 40 per cent.; Unskilled, 100 per cent. 

These figmres do not do justice to our workers, many of whom have served for 
periods varying from 10 to 50 years. Many die in our service, as did their fathers 
before them. It is the floating proportion of the labour,* changing twice or more 
in the year which makes the figures so unsatisfactory. 

(ii) Extent of casucd employment. —-This is small, due to fairly even demands 
received yearly from the army. 
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(iii) Absenieeism. — [a) Extent of absenteeism from all causes exclusive of gazetted 
holidays during the year 1928-29 is as set out below:— 

Possible 

attendance. Time lost. Time lost. 

Days. Days. Per cent. 

Skilled and semi-skilled .. 463,608 54,482 IDS 

Unskilled . 96,996 8,937 9-2 

Absenteeism in character takes the form of men deliberately staying away from 
work for one or more days often, apparently, for no valid reasons. A man in the 
first instance may or may not have requested leave. Causes fall under the headings 
of sickness, attendance to private affairs, performance of ceremonies, visits home, 
desire A’ a holiday, etc. There is, of course, a type of man who only desires sufficient 
money to provide himself with the bare necessities of life and when he has ensured 
this in any month he regards further work as wasted effort. Our attitude to 
absenteeism is naturally tempered according to the degree of activity in our shops. 
When we are working at full pressure, chronic absenteeism is checked by discharging 
the worst offenders, but during slack periods this evil does not assume such importance. 
Normally, men absent for more than 10 days without a sufficiently good reason 
are discharged. 

(5) Seasonal or otherwise ,—Seasonal absenteeism in a country fundamentally 
agricultural must be expected. However, this factory has not many men who come 
from very distant villages desiring to work on their lands periodically. Further 
causes of absenteeism are dealt wiHi in (a) above, 

(c) Time and wa^es lost .—Below is given a statement of time and wages lost 
during the year 1928-29 :— 



Time 

Time 

Wages lost. 


lost. 

lost. 

approximate. 


Days. 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

Skilled and semi-skilled 

.. 54,482 

11-8 

54,482 

Unskilled .. . - 

8,937 

9'2 

5,027 


9. Apprentices Act, 1850.—This Act has not been of any great value to us, 
though the provisions of Clause 15 of the Act form part of the agreement entered 
into with^our apprentices to tanning and currying, who are '* minors 

H—Staff Organization. 

12. (i) Recruitment for superior staff of foremen and assistant foremen is by 
advertisement and selection is made both in England and India. 

The subordinate supervising staff, i.e., chargemen and supervisors, are normally 
technically trained Indians, selected by the Director of Ordnance Factories and 
Manufacture or by the superintendent of the factory. Where possible, a man is 
promoted from the ranks, though at present it is a very exceptional worker who can 
qualify for such advancement. Indian chargemen fitted by personality, education, 
and experience may be promoted to the posts of assistant foremen ; in fact, we now 
have three such assistant foremen in this factory, two of whom received their 
technical training at the Lucknow Technical College. 

(ii) The vast majority of the workmen being illiterate, it is not possible to train 
and promote any of their members except to the most junior supervising posts. 
Our only hope lies with the next generation, and we have a selected number of 
Ijoys, sons of workmen attending the factory school, undergoing training as *' boy 
artisans." This scheme of training, dealt with elsewhere in this report, provides 
for elementary education, partly general and vocational in character, and three 
years’ intensive practical training in one of the factory departments. The scheme 
has not been in operation long and we have as yet no results to record, but it is 
hoped that these boy artisans, at present 16 in number, will provide some workers 
qualified for advancement to supervising posts. Concurrently, other sons of workmen, 
approximately 60 in number, are attending the factory school (dealt with elsewhere) 
most of whom will no doubt profit by the educatipnal facilities provided and become 
more efficient and intelligent workers, even if they do not provide material for 
selection to supervising posts. 

The above schemes are in their infancy; should we achieve a sufficient measure 
of suficess, more ambitious schemes are contemplated. 

13. (i) Relations generally are excellent and the factory has run smoothly for 
many years. A lot, of course, depends upon the personality and character of the 
foremen in charge of the departments, which determine the degree of confidence and 
loyalty of the men, 
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(ii) From the inauguration of the factory and until 10 years ago, the system of 
employing “ jobbers " or “ contractors was in vogue. The evils inseparable from 
this system had reached such a magnitude that it was superseded by gang and 
indhddual piecework. The present condition of the workers, provides a vast contrast 
to that obtaining under the contractor system. They are more contented, receive 
a fair wage and we have more and better work from them in return. 

(iii) Works committees were tried some years ago with negative results. Points 
at issue are first referred to the head of the section for settlement, where in the 
majority of cases they are disposed of to the satisfaction of the men. However, 
in the absence of settlement at this stage, the workmen have direct access to the 
superintendent of the factory, where their grievances always meet with detached 
and impartial judgment. The men seem to prefer these methods of ventilating 
their complaints. 


14. (i) Our system of registering and checking attendance of labour is briefly as 
follows :—Each man has a metal disc or “ ticket " with his number stamped thereon, 
and he places it on a ticket board, situated near the gate oj6Eice, on leaving the factory 
at night. On entering the following morning the man removes his own ticket from 
the board and places it on a similar board situated close to the department in which 
he works. The gate office clerk, after closing the factory gate at 7 a.m., enters 
up the attendance register or “ acquittance roll " ascertaining by those tickets which 
are not removed from the gate office board the men who are absent that day. The 
individual section ticket boards are locked soon after the sounding of 7 a.m. whistle 
and the keys handed over to a representative of the local deputy assistant controller 
of army factory accounts. Subsequently, these boards are opened by a representative 
of the accounts branch and from the tickets which are missing from these boards 
the accounts department check the absentees and compare with the particulars 
already furnished by our gate office. Any discrepancy is investigated immediately. 
Surprise checks are also carried out by the accounts branch. 

Timekeeping, by which is understood the recording of time worked by day 
workers (i.e., not on piece-work) is the duty of the section clerk, the records being 
approved by the head of the section. 

With regard to piece-work, on receipt of instructions in the shops to proceed 
with manufacture of a store, a piece-work card is made out by the section clerk, 
giving particulars of the wofk, and stating the piece-work price which is a standard 
one approved by the management. This card is given to a piece-worker, or to the 
ganger in the case of a piece-work gang; on completion of the work, the card is 
cerrifled by the head of the section as completed aiid forwarded to the deputy 
assistant controller of army factory accounts. 

After checking the piece-work cards and day-work cards, the pay roll is 
compiled by the accounts department. This document is forwarded to the factory 
during the first week of the month, and wages are paid in accordance therewith. 

(ii) The system of paying wages is briefly as follows —The factory cashier prepares 
pay slips'' in duplicate on which are entered the ticket number of, and the amount 
of money to be paid to, each individual worker. One set of these slips is forwarded 
to the sections for distribution to the right individuals and the other set of slips is 
inserted in the wage tins in which the cashier has placed the wages due. Payment * 
IS made by the cashier, or his assistant, in the presence of the head of the section, 
concerned who initials each entry as a man, producing the duplicate pay slip, presents ' 
nimself for payment. A gazetted officer of the factory is also present when wages 
are being paid. . ® ' 

Deductions for fines, if any, are efiected by the cashier and the net amount of the 
wage placed in the tin (wage container). 

15. The * contractor system was abolished in this factory some 10 years ago. 


in. —^Housing. 

16. (i) and (ii) No housing is provided for the workmen by us, but a " workmen’s 
Imes scheme for housing about one-third of our men has been sanctioned bv 
^vemment and funds ahotted for execution of a portion of this scheme 
during me current financial year. Unfortunately, difficulties experienced in 
mS?of -ffie Cantonment area have so far prevented commence- 

majority of our workers living in the city hire houses from 
villages outside mostly live in houses owned 
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17. We have powers to acquire land in the Cantonment area after paying any 
compensation due to owners of property concerned by such resumption. Difficulty 
is being experienced in securing a suitable site near the factory, but negotiations 
are now proceeding for one. 

18. (i) and (ii) The accommodation which will be afforded by the houses we shall 
build for our men will be much superior to anything which they are accustomed to 
or would demand. Their ideas of housing and hygiene are very primitive. Particulars 
of the various types of houses to be built are as follows :— 


Type 

of 

Quarters. 

Number 
to be 
Built. 

Prospective occupants. | 

Accommodation, each quarter. 

.. o- 

5 

Indian service mechanics 
on average salary of 
Rs. 180 per month. 

1 room, 16 ft. by 14 ft; 1 drawing 
room, 20 ft. by 14 ft., for every 
six men; 1 cook house, 16 ft. 
by 10 ft., for every six men; 
8-ft, verandah, front and back ; 

1 bath room per man; 1 ser¬ 
vant’s quarter per man. 


12 

Superior artisans and 
clerks on average salary 
of Rs. 120 per month. 

2 rooms, each 12 ft. by 14 ft. ; 

6 ft. verandah in front; 1 kit¬ 
chen, 10 ft. by 11 ft. ; covered 
way, 6 ft. by 10 ft. ; 1 bath 
room, 8 ft. by 7 ft.; 1 latrine, 
6 ft. by 6 ft, and compound wall. 


40 

Superior artisans and 
clerks on average salary 
of Rs. 80 per month. 

2 rooms, each 10 ft. by 12 ft. ; 
6 ft verandah in front; 1 kit¬ 
chen, 6 ft. by 6 ft,; covered way, 
6 ft. by 8 ft, 1 bath room, 4 ft. 
by 5 ft.; 1 latrine, 4 ft. by 4 ft., 
and compound wall. 

<< Rl, 

100 

Artisans and inferior 
clerks on average salary 
of Rs. 50 per month. 

1 room, 12 ft. by 10 ft.; 6 ft. 
verandah in front ; 8 ft. veran¬ 
dah at back; 1 kitchen, 8 ft, 
by 6 ft.; 1 bath room, 5 ft. by 
4 ft; 1 latrine, 4 ft. by 4 ft., 
and compound T^all. 

1 

1 

340 

Artisans of inferior class, 
single men on average 
pay of Rs. 30 per 
month. 

1 room, 12 ft. by 10 ft.; 6 ft. 
verandah in front; 8 ft, covered 
verandah at back, with a kitchen 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 

N.B.—This accommodation is for 
two single men. 


It might be added that we are also building six " M type quarters for our Indian 
chargemen, on salary of Rs, 200 to Rs. 300, and five " N t^e quarters for senior 
supervisors, gatekeepers, Indian chemists, etc., on average salary of Ks. 180 per month, 

(iii) Provision of electric lighting for individual houses of the larger type is to be 
made and general street lighting in the case of the blocks of the smaller houses. 
Conservancy provision is included in the scheme and adequate water supply will be 
available from a '' tube well to be sunk on the site. 


20. The proposed rents for the various quarters, approved by Government, are 


as follows:— 

Type of Quarter, 



Average pay 
of Occupant. 
Rs. a. 

Monthly 
Rate. 
Rs. a* 

"Q-., 

., 

, * 

.. 180 

0 

11 

4 


.. 

.. 

.. 120 

0 

5 10 

-Q-.. 


.. 

.. 80 

0 

2 

8 



. . 

.. 50 

0 

i 

9 


.. 


.. 30 

0 

1 

0 


(IISS) 


13 
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22. We beHeve that the moral effects of the present housing on our workers is 
dertimental to their health and efficiency. We look forward to an all-round 
Improvement when our ** lines scheme is completed. 


V.~Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

32. (i) The extent of our welfare w'ork in the factory at present is confined to 
education of a number of workmen’s children in the factory school. The school is 
for boys from the age of nine upwards, the subjects being taught being reading and 
"UTiting (Urdu and Hindi), arithmetic, freehand drawing, and colloquial English, 
generally up to the standard laid down in the U.P. prospectus for lower primary schools. 
The extensionof this w^ork is prevented by lack of accommodation. A new school 
haft been sanctioned by the Government of India, but the Government of the United 
Provinces, who are to meet part of the cost of the scheme, have not yet decided 
their policy in relation thereto, and the project is, therefore, held in abeyance. 
About 6D boys are in attendance. A tuition fee of 8 annas per month is paid by 
each boy. 

(ii) A co-operative society, run by the workpeople, has been in existence for seven 
years. Its chief function is to supply loans and, to a smaller extent, provide cloth 
for members. This organization is dealt with under paragraph 38. 


36. Provision of Educational Facilities by Employers —(ii) For half-time workers. 
—Our artisan boys would come under this heading as they attend the factory school 
for two hours per day and work six hours in the shops. These boys, as previously 
mentioned, are sons of workmen attending the school, specially selected for the 
promise they hold out of becoming fit for junior supervising posts after special 
training, 

(iii) As stated under paragraph 32, sons of the workmen from the age of nine 
upwards are eligible to attend the factory school. Particulars of the education 
provided have already been given. 

(iv) The facilities we provide are used to the fullest extent, and when our new 
school is built we look forward to an extension of the work. 

37. Desirability and Possibility of Provision for Old Age and Premature Retire^ 
meni. —^No doubt such provision is desirable but the possibility of its being made 
within the next few years is rather remote. As previously stated under I (7) (iii), 
the scheme would have to be one involving contributions from the State, the employer 
and the worker himself, but in view of the burdens already borne by the first two 
parties and the poverty and indebtedness of the w^orker, it does not seem possible 
that any scheme can be evolved for some time yet. In the case of this factory, old 
workers, on giving up work owing to infirmity, receive a small gratuity from the 
fine fund. Unfortunately, of late years, due to the smallness of this fund, gratuities 
are much smaller than we should like to see. Similarly, the.nearest relative of a 
deceased old hand receives some gratuity. 

38. Co-operation. —This is understood to refer to the activities of a co-^operative 

society, such as the one mentioned under paragraph 32. The Harness and Saddlery 
Factory Co-operative Society, Ltd., was inaugurated in 1922. The following year 
there were 292 members. This year there are 723 members, of whom about 525 are 
workmen. The share capital held by these members this year is approximately 
Ks. 30,000. The capital is subscribed in Rs. 10 shares payable at the rate of He. 1 
per month per share. The society has built up out of profits during its seven years' 
life a reseiwe fund of some Hs. 4,500. » 

The main object of the co-operative society is to free its members from debts 
contracted with moneylenders, to whom generally extortionate interest charges are 
payable. Apart from this, money is usually borrowed to enable a member to dis¬ 
charge his responsibilities in connection with marriage, religious, and other ceremonies, 
or for cultivation of his land, house repairs, etc. Any member may have credit up 
to three times the nominal value of the shares held by him, subject to a maximum 
of Hs. 500, repayable in 15 monthly instalments. The rate of interest charged is 
2 pies per rupee per month, which is equivalent to 12i per cent, per annum. During 
the past seven years the society has advanced by way of loans the sum of Hs. 1,78,380, 
approximately one-third of which was disbursed last year. 

A cloth store is attached to the co-operative society, but this is as yet only 
working on a moderate scale. During the past four years, sales of cloth amounted to 
approximately Hs. 52,000. 
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IX.—^Hours. 

A. — Factories. 

55. (i) 44J hours per week, hours per day on 5 days, 6 hours on Saturday, 
(n) Overtime is not worked in the factory except occasionally in the maintenance 

department. 

(iii) Our labour is not on call during non-working hours. 

56. Days worked per Week. —Five and a half. 

57. (i) and (ii) Our working hours are under 60, but in connection with this 
aspect of labour we find that if the working day is extended much beyond the normal 
length there is a considerable fall in efficiency, and we by no means secure the full 
advantage of any additional time worked. 


60. (iv) Exclusive of Sundays and the half-day holiday on Saturdays, the workmen 
have 40 days per annum. 


Xn. —^Wages. 


96. (i) Rates of pay in this factory vary from 8 annas to Rs. 3 per day, 
depending upon the class of labour, and in the case of skilled men upon the degree 
of skill they possess. The majority of our men, skilled and semi-skilled, work on 
a piece-work basis, either individually or in a gang. An analysis of our labour for 
1928--29 gives :—^Number of skilled and semi-skilled men, 1,692 ; number of unskilled 
men, 354. 


The average unskilled workers’ wage may be taken at 9 annas per day and that 
of the skilled and semi-skilled as Re. 1 per day. Earnings vary normally from about 
Rs. 12 per month to Rs. 70 per month, depending upon the class of labour and the 
percentage of piece-work earned. During the year 1928-29 the average monthly 
wage paid in this factory for skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labour for an average 
month of 23 working days was Rs. 21. In amplification of this last-named figure 
the following table is of interest. 

Average monthly wage paid by H, and S. Factory in respect of all labour (skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled):— 

1920- 21 . 18 3 

1921- 22 . 20 0 

1922- 23 . 20 2 

1923- 24 . 18 7 

1924- 25 . 19 6 

1925- 26 . 19 14 

1926- 27 . 18 12 

1927- 28 .. .. 19 9 

1928- 29 . 21 0 


It will be seen that the average wage over the past nine years is Rs. 19-8 annas. 

(iii) Difference between money wages and money value of all earnings. —^Not under¬ 
stood unless it is intended to refer to difference between actual time rates and piece¬ 
work earnings, in which case we advise the average piece-work earned in this factory 
as 30 per cent, overtime rates. 

97. (i) It will be seen from the foregoing that the wages have been fairly stationary 
-over the past few years. 

(iii) No definite figures are available, but from conversation with some of our men 
it appears that to-day’s cost of living is about 3 times that of pre-war; in the 
interval, wages have been approximately doubled only. 


101. Wages are fixed by mutual agreement at the time the man applies for employ¬ 
ment. Generally speaking, we would say that daily paid men are rated according 
to the prevailing average for the district. Piece-workers are rated according to 
their skill, which determines their capacity for earning piece-work money on prices 
based on average skill. 

102. Overtime rates of pay, laid down in Army Regulations, India, are:— 
Ordinary time rates ” for day shifts ; time and a half rates ” for night shifts ; 
work performed on Sundays is also paid at the above rates. 


(im 
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106. (i) Extent of fining is very small here; in fact, is only Rs, 15 per month 
average for the year 1928-29, and then only for bad work. Average monthly wage 
payment last year was Rs. 30,000. 

(iii) Fines are utilized for payment of gratuities to old and infirm workers and 
to dependants of old workers who die in the service. 

(iv) So far as we are concerned, legislation is not justifiable. 

107. (i) Wages are paid per month. 

(ii) Wages are paid between 1st, and 10th day of the month, for work done the 
previous month. 

(iii) (a) An attempt was made here to pay the men twice monthly but they prefer 
to wait the full month. No knowledge of desirability for legislation. 

(6) The period during which pa3rment is to be made in this factory is limited 
under standing instructions of the Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture, 
Simla. We have no knowledge of the desirability for legislation. 

(iv) Wages unclaimed are held by us for three years awaiting claimants. After 
this the money lapses to Government. 

108. Unfortunately, indebtedness is the prevailing weakness of the workmen, 
the vast majority of whom are in debt and they appear to be in this state for most 
of their lives; the chief function of our co-operative society is to assist workmen in 
this connection. This society has been fully dealt with elsewhere. 


no. (ii) No reasonable leave requests are refused, but naturally the state of work 
in our shops determines the degree of encouragement given by us. 

(iii) No loss is incurred ; if a man is on leave at the time when wages are paid, 
he is paid on absentee pay dayon the 20th of the month. Failing this he receives 
the wages due on the following pay day. 

Xm. —^Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. A decided increase in efidciency in the case of our skilled men has been 
noticeable in recent years. This applies to all our departments and trades. A gradual 
but continuous improvement has taken place since the factory was changed over 
from the contractor system to piece-work. Higher standards called for by the 
army necessitated more rigid inspection and the workers have responded. Better 
supervision obtaining under our present organization has also had a marked influence 
in facilitating increased and better out-turn. 

113. A few of our best men, particularly in the case of saddlers, compare very 
favourably with foreign workers," but the vast majority do not. 

114. Extent to which Comparisons are affected hy^ _(v) Physique^ (vi) Health, 

(vii) Education, (viii) Standards^of Living (ix) Climate. —^These are the deciding 
factors influencing a comparison^with foreign workers. Physique and health, affected 
by their dietary, standards of hying, housing, etc., do not permit of their putting 
forth sustained manual effort and tbe result is most noticeable on heavy work. 
Education is one of the most important items and lack of it does not enable them to 
tackle new work without a pattern to guide them and the closest supervision. On 
the other hand, once they have got into the swing of repetition work (in the smithy 
or in the machine shop) their production and quality of work is quite good. The 
climate of India being what it is, has a considerable retarding influence wherever 
manual work is to be performed. 


116. Allowing for efficient machinery, the workman can only improve by 
educating himself to a higher sense of Ms own responsibilities and to a pride in 
Ms work. 


XW .—TmAe Combinations. 

120. ,(i) A labour union ** was started here in 1927 but only 20 per cent, of 
our labour is now connected with it. The subscriptions are so small that it is very 
doubtful if any benefit schemes conld be attempted, ' 

(ii) Most of the workers are indifferent and extent of control by them is very 
little, if any. 

(xii) Our attitude to any reasonable requests advanced is sympathetic. 


XV.--lndnstriid Dispnies* 

123, No strike or look-out has occurred in tMs factory during the last 10 years. 
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UPPER INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE, 

Introduction* 

The Chamber was founded in January, 1889, and is believed to be the first 
Chamber of Commerce established in the interior of India. It concerns itself more 
particularly with the industrial and commercial interests of the United Provinces, 
within which area the large majority of its members have their activities. It has 
however, a few members operating in Behar, the Punjab, Marwar and Bhopal. 

It may be said that the Chamber represents practically the whole of the major 
industrial interests in its area and its membership includes the majority of the Banks 
doing business in the area, the whole of the Railways serving the area and a very 
large proportion of the European and a lesser proportion of the Indian commercial 
interests in the area. 

The industrial activities represented by the Chamber comprise cotton spinning 
and weaving (8), cotton spinning (2), cotton ginning and pressing (4), woollen mills 
(1), cloth dyeing and printing (1), (the majority of the weaving mills do their own 
dyeing) sugar milling and reding (6), brewing and distilling (3), electric generation 
and supply (1), electrical engineering (3), mechanical and civil engineering (2), 
brick making (2), brush making (1), chemicals (2), turpentine and rosin (1), tobacco 
(1), carpet making (1), dairying (1), printing and publishing (1), flour milling (1), 
lock works (1), paper mills (1). 

The majority of these industries are carried on in Gawnpore and the information 
furnished in this statement relates more particularly to these industries. 

The present membership of the Chamber is 71 but it must be noted that several 
members are interested in more than one industry. Of the 71 members 18 might be 
described as representing purely Indian interests in that they are individual Indians 
or firms under exclusively Indian proprietorship or management. Of these 18 ten are 
industrialists. 

In close connection with the Chamber, through its membership, is the Indian 
Sugar Producers’ Association which represents 90 per cent, of the white sugar 
manufacturers of India and whose office is conducted by the Chamber. 

The Chamber is represented on the United Provinces Legislative Council by two 
members, one Indian and one European. A member of the Committee of the Chamber, 
himself an ex-President of the Chamber, represents the European Constituency of 
the United Provinces in the Legislative Assembly. The Chamber also returns 3 
members to the Municipal Board of Cawnpore, and is represented on the Advisory 
Committees of most of the Railways serving the Province and on the various Govern¬ 
ment Boards and Committees acting in an advisory capacity to the local Government. 
The Chamber therefore claims to speak as a thoroughly representative body. 


L—Reciuitmeat. 

1. In Cawnpore the labour employed in the various factories may be said to come 
to an extent of from 90 to^ 100 per cent, from the United Provinces. Of this figure 
from 30 to 50 per cent, is either local or comes from within a 12 mile radius. 

In regard to the communal consitution of the labour force conditions vary ac¬ 
cording to the type of the industry and, in some cases, to the location of the factory. 

In the textile industry the proportion of Hindus to Mahommedans may be said 
to be as 3 to 1, There is a sprinkling of Indian Christians. 

In the leather industry the communal proportion is 2 to 1 in favour of Hindus, 
the bulk of the Hindus belonging to the depressed classes. 

These proportions may be said to have been pretty well constant for several years. 

2. Allowing for the interchange of labour between the several textile factories it 
may be said that the textile labour force is permanent. 

In the leather and wool industries there is less interchange and the force is per¬ 
manent. The same ma 3 r be said of the sugar and oil industries, , 

Of late years there is far less contact with villages than iormerly. Labour is 
more habituated to urban conditions and there is, perhaps, less necessity for an 
individuars presence in his village. 

3. Recruitment is largely through mistries; the comparatively higher remunera¬ 
tion obtainable in the mills and factories, however, furnishes the first attraction to 
the labour force of Cawnpore, 

This system of recruitment through mistries may have its objections. But it is 
exceedingly doubtful if emplo 3 mient agencies would be free iaom similar objections, 
while they might even introduce other evils. In any event interest of an employment 
agency worker would cease with his recruitment, whereas it is within the competence 
and to the interest of the mistry to instruct the workmen he has recruited and so 
improve his earning-power. 
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4. There cannot fail to be a certain measure of disturbance in family life ; but 
the extent of this is probably no greater than in western countries, and perhaps not 
so great, since it is understood that from 80 to 90 per cent, of the workers have their 
families with them. 

7. The Chamber is not aware of the existence or of the extent of unemployment 
in Ca^vnpore. 

The mills and factories find little difficulty in obtaining their full requirements of 
labour, even at times of extra pressure. Extra staffs readily revert to other methods 
of emplo 3 nnent when such pressure ceases. This would go to show that there is not 
much real unemplo 3 niient. 

The conditions are not such as to require the assistance of unemployment insurance 
or of international conventions relating to unemployment. It is doubtful whether such 
measures could indeed be applied. 

8. Conditions vary greatly as between different factories. There is a greater 
turnover in the case of cotton mills. 

Instancing one such mill the number employed for over 10 years is 20 per cent, 
of the total labour force. 

In other industries the percentage employed for from 7 to 10 years is from 40 
to 50 per cent. 

The proportion of those employed for less than two years varies from 7 to 50 per 
cent, in different industries. 

If unskilled labour were omitted from the figures given above the length of service 
would be higher. 

In regard to absenteeism it has been found extremely difficult to arrive at any 
precise figure but it is stated that absenteeism prevails to the approximate extent of 
10 per cent, with a 10 per cent, loss of wages. 

n,—Staff Organization, 

10. The Directional organization, whether consisting of Directors or Managing 
Agents, control the buying and selling policy and arrange for finance. 

The control of the mill or factory is exercised by the directional staff through a 
general manager, or, in some cases, through departmental managers or superinten¬ 
dents, with assistants under them. 

11. The directors or managing agents select the managers and/or departmental 
managers or superintendents. 

12. (i) The selection of the senior supervising staff is also retained in the hands of 
the directors or managing agents. 'V^ere suitable candidates with the requisite 
technical qualifications are not available in the country the superior technical staff 
is recruited from abroad. 

The subordinate supervising staff is mainly recruited from men trained in this 
country, whether in the mill itself or in Government Technical Institutions. 

(ii) Facilities for practical training are in the mill or factory. Theoretical and a 
measure of practical training are obtained in Government Technical Schools* The 
mills encourage their workmen to join the artizan classes in these schools and the 
prospects of promotion of such men are obviously increased. 

13. (i) Relations generally are good. There is free accessibility to the higher 
management for even the lowest paid worker. 

(ii) In Cawnpore the term “ jobber " is not used in the exclusive meaning of a 
person recruiting labour. Line mistries are sometimes described as jobbers but the 
engagement of labour is only part of their duty. 

The emploirment of mistries for the recruitment of labour has been dealt with 
under Head S. 

(iii) The experiment of setting up Works Committees has been tried. 

It was found to be a failure as regards its essential purpose, and where it now 
continues it has resolved itself into the formation of committees of mistries. 

' 14, (i) All registers pertaining to attendance and wages are kept by special 
clerks under the supervision of departmental managers. In all cases they are further 
checked in the main office, where the amounts payable are made up. 

(ii) Wages are, in almost all cases, paid directly by or under the personal super¬ 
vision of the departmental managers. 

15. ,{i) In the textile naills the only places where contractors function are in Currie 
and tent-inaJdng, building work, loading and unloading. In some mills no contractors 
are employed. 
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In leather works the employment of contractors is mainly confined to building 
works and loading and unloading. 

In sugar works building work is generally done by contract. Sugar storing in 
godowns is also generally done by contract. 

(ii) The Chamber has no information as to the extent of sub-contracting. 

(iii) In the case of intya-mural work the same control is exercised over the contract 
labour as over the ordinary factory labour. 


ni.—^Housing. 

16. (i) Out of 32,274 factory workers in Cawnpore, mills emplopng 14,710 
.provide 3,117 quarters for them. (2,603 single, 453 double and 61 large quarters.) 

(ii) Government is understood to have provided no housing for factory workers. 

(iii) and (iv). Figures are not available to show the extent to which housing for 
the labour force is provided either by landlords or by the workers themselves. It 
is, however, understood that a large number of workers have built their own houses. 

In meeting the points under this head the Committee of the Chamber consider 
that it is necessary to state the attitude of employers towards the housing problem. 

The attitude of employers towards the question of the housing of their industrial 
labour may be stated to be universally sympathetic, and, where th^ has been possible, 
individually helpful. 

This attitude is based on the realization of five fundamental facts. (?) The city 
is densely overcrowded and, in many quarters, including principally those occupied 
by workers, has been, and in fact still is, insanitary. (6) On the health of the workers 
rests their usefulness to their employers, (r) The workers themselves are unable to 
provide themselves with sanitary dwellings, (ef) No outside agency, whether 
governmental, municipal or private, has hitherto existed which was prepared to 
undertake the solution of the problem, (e) Experience has shown that in spite of 
powers possessed, the municipal authority has not been able to ensure either that 
degree of sanitation or the observance of regulations which is essential in the 
administration of workmen’s settlements. 

’ The employers, or such of them as havQ found it practicable, have therefore been 
compelled themselves to enter on large and, directly, unremunerative schemes for 
the provision of workmen’s settlements. 

In Cawnpore this undertaking was first entered on nearly forty years ago when the 
Cawnpore Sugar Works provided a workmen’s settlement at Juhi,and laid down a 
light tramway to convey their workers to and from their refinery. This settlement 
no longer exists, as the need for it disappeared when the city spread more towards the 
south. Some of the workers were housed closer to the refine:^. About thirty years 
ago the Cawnpore Woollen Mills Company began the construction of a large setdement 
in close proximity to their mills, and Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., almost immediately 
thereafter, also built a large settlement on the nearest suitable site. Both these 
settlements are now vested in the British India Corporation, and are being extended. 
The Elgin Mills Company have a smaller settlement on a site available near the mills, 
but the area is restricted. 

Other mills and factories were prevented from entering on similar schemes mainly 
by the impossibility of obtaining suitable land for their settlements at anything ap¬ 
proaching an economic or even a reasonably uneconomic rate. Land was offered 
by the Cawnpore Improvement Trust at exorbitant rates, and with no undertaking 
for the provision of water or sanitation, while the municipality was unable to assist 
with these necessary requirements. 

The Chamber, on behalf of employers, has for many years urged on the authorities 
the necessity for facilitating the acquirement of land for industrial dwellings. Re¬ 
presentations on the subject were made to the Indian Industrial Commission in 1916 
and again in 1918, and the Chamber’s views were fully stated to the Local Government 
in 1921 in reply to a reference from the Government of India on the subject of the 
proper housing of the industrial classes. 

In all these representations, while admitting the readiness of employers to do 
their fair share in the ihatter of housing industrial labour, the Chamber has main- 
taineS the position that this is, in normal circumstances, essentially the duty of 
Government or of the corporate authority, and that it is not for the employer alone 
to discharge this function. 

This policy has been accepted by the Government of India which, in a letter 
dated the 18th October, 1920, enunciating its policy on the subject* stated the onus 
of actually providing dwellings for his industrial labour cannot be laid upon the 
individual employer/’ 
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To-day it is believed that the employer, where he has not already provided his 
labour force ■with dwelling accommodation, would be prepared to co-operate in any 
corporate or joint scheme for the purpose. 

The employer requires facilities for the acquirement of land, and for the free 
provision of water, lighting and sanitation and he also requires financial assistance, 
for he agrees with the dictum of the Government of India, stated in the letter above 
referred to, that " the crux of the whole position is the financial problem.'" 

18. (i) Spealdng broadly the accommodation provided is in three classes, single 
quarters, double quarters and larger quarters. 

The tenement S 3 rstem of Bombay does not obtain here. Most of the quarters are 
single storeyed and none is more than two storeyed, 

(ix) In general it may be said that the types of quarters provided have been 
designed to meet the demand of the workers themselves, with due regard to hygienic 
requirements. The ideal type of quarter has not yet been evolved. 

(ui) Water, sewage and lighting mains are brought to the settlements by the 
municipality. Thereafter the distribution rests with the employers, and has been 
adequately met. 

19. The accommodation provided is fully utilized. 

20. Single room quarters from Rs. 1-2 annas to Rs. 2-8 annas; double room 
quarters from Rs. 3-4 to Rs. 12 ; larger quarters from Rs. 4 to Rs. 17. 

21. Subletting is not permitted, and is believed to be non-existent. The relatives 
of employees who are tenants are, in some cases, permitted to reside in mill settlements 
even though in other employ. The numbers of such are limited, and they are subject 
to notice to quit. 

A worker’s claim to his quarters terminates when he leaves the service of his 
employer, but this rule is not strictly enforced. Eviction, in •the accepted sense, is 
only enforced when a resident is guilty of a serious offence. 

22. Housing in industrial settlements is understood to have had a beneficial moral 
effect on residen'ts. 

IV.—Health. 

23. (i) Statistics are not available as to the general health conditions of the factory 
workers, as distinct from the rest of the population of the city. 

In the case of one industrial settlement, however* it has been'shown that the death 
rate in the settlement, averaged over a period of 24 years, was, roughly, 20 per mille 
less than the general death rate of the city, the mortality figures being respectively 
31*99 per cent, in the settlement as against’53 *44 per cent, in the city. 

(iii) The working conditions in the factories are generally satisfactory, and meet 
■the requirements of the Factories Act and Rules. 

(vii) The figures given in subhead (i) above indicate clearly that improved 
housing has definitely lowered the death rate. 

24. (i) Most employers have first aid facilities in the factories Several have 
established up-to-date dispensaries under qualified medical attendants where tree 
medicine is supplied. 

In the industrial settlement free medical attendance and free medicine is supplied 
to the worker and his dependents. Employers also subscribe to the support of the 
Prince of Wales Hospi'fcal and, in some cases, to the Duffeiin Hospital. 


25. (i) As far as workers are concerned the medical facilities provided are fully 
utilized. ^ 

The facilities provided by employee appear to be fully appreciated. 

(ixj In the c^e of one group of employers the utilization by women of the facilities 
afforded in -the industrial settlement amounts to over 70 per cent, of the total cases 
treated. 


26. («?) In the case of factories the profusion of sanitary arrangements is fully 
up to and even in excess of the requirements of the Factories Act. 

^ (b] The sanitary arrangements of the city may leave much to be desired, but there 

IS an ample, and generally adequate, water supply, which is being improved. The 
t^i^umption per head of filtered water -within the municipal% in 1928-29 was 36.5 
galious as against 31.2 gallons in the previous year. 


. , @ ?? cotton mills the control of temperatures and humidification 

B catned out according to rules recently introduced. 

, {i) There is no industrial di$ease in tihe industries carried on in Cawnpore. 

. (n| Ho gener^ figures are available relative to the worlring classes,as distinct from 
tiae general populatiom 
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In one group of industrial settlements, with a population of approximately 
7,000, there were, on an average of four years, *25 cases of Kala Azar, 5,550 cases of 
malaria, 4*75 of cholera and 1 *25 of hookworm, treated in each year, 

■30. The difficulties in the way of the introduction of a system of sickness insurance 
appear to render such a scheme impracticable. 

IN’ot the least of these difficulties is the fact that the institution of any system of 
sickness insurance would render it imperative on employers to see that none but 
healthy persons were employed. This would lead immediately to the dismissal of 
many of the present workers. 

In any event employers could not accept such a system unless it were made com¬ 
pulsory, the employee being required to contribute to it. They would also expect 
Government to assist in financing it. 

31. Women are normally employed in the Cawnpore factories only to a very small 
extent, but where they are employed it is understood that maternity benefits are 
granted when the occasion arises. 


V.—Welfare, 

32. One group of employers has, by reason of the establishment of industrial 
settlements, been able to enter on a scheme of welfare work which has yielded good 
results. 

Another group has also now entered on welfare work, and has laid down the 
iaiitial lines of development. 

The schemes embrace education, both juvenile and adult, recreation and physical 
development, co-operative stores and co-pperative banks. 


33. It has been found necessary to retain a whole-time paid staff of welfare 
of3fic:ers and workers. 

34. (i) Facilities are afforded in practically every mill and factory for the vending, 
on the premises, of refreshments. The provision of iced water is established in 
certain mfils, and is being adopted in others. 

Creches are set up in certain mills and are utilised. 

pi) and (iii) Where welfare work is progressing provision has been made for play¬ 
grounds, implements of sport, reading rooms and libraries. Troops of boy scouts 
have been embodied, and amateur dramatic societies set up, Aimu^ sports are held, 
cinema shows given, and wrestling competitions encouraged. Kathas (reading of 
Hindu scriptures) are held, and other developments in this and similar directions are 
freely permitted. 

35. The results are understood to be satisfactory in the direction both of estab¬ 
lishing better relations between the employer and the employee, and of removing 
communal tension. The mental and physical improvements resulting cannot be 
accurately gauged but must necessarily exist. 

It is perhaps inevitable that by some individuals these activities on the part of 
employers are regarded with suspicion. But on the whole the welfare work performed 
is accepted at its true valuation, by the employees. As the work develops, its growth 
and management pass more and more into the hands of the employees themselves, 
and this fact is being recognized by them, 

36. (i) and (ii) In the case of one group of employers the following educational 
facilities are provided in the industrial settlements;—(a) Night schools for adults; 
(&) boys' schools and girls' schools ; (c) technical classes. 

In the case of another group a boys* school and a girls* school are maintained in 
tlie workers’ settlement. 

In neither case is any assistance received from Government or the municipality* 

(iii) These schools are open to workers* children exclusively. 

(iv) These schools are used to their full capacity, and their extension is under 
consideration. The average attendance represents over 80 per cent, of the enrolment. 

37. Pensions or gratuities are given to deserving workers on retirement. There 
are, however, no established rules on this subject. 

VI.—Education, 

# 

40, The Cawnpore municipality is carrying out more than its statutory obligations 
^ the matter of education. Compulsory primary education has been introduced 
in some of the city w^ards, and is being extended to others. 

It is understood that, save in the matter of technical schools, the question of 
adult education has not received as much attention as it deserves. 
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Vni.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. (i) The Workmen's Compensation Act is in universal use, 

(ii) All claims are met and, in fact, in many cases the employer does not wait for 
a claim to he made before taking steps for the payment of compensation. 

{iii) It is a burden on industry but is 'wdllingly borne. 

(iv) Insurance facilities are freely available, and in a large majority of cases are 
taken advantage of. From the w'orkers’ point of view the only advantage seems to 
be in the case of the small employer who might not othervdse be able to meet claims, 

(v) As far as the larger industries are concerned, compulsory insurance does not 
seem to be either necessary or desirable. 

52 The Committee of the Chamber quote paras 1 and 2 of a letter dated the 22nd 
April, 1929, to the United Provinces Government:— 

No. 1. To what fresh classes of employees, if any, should the Act be extended ? 

The Committee agree with, and desire to emphasize the opinion stated by the 
Government of India in para. 3 of their letter, that' the endeavour to introduce any 
scheme of compulsory insurance at any rate in unorganized industries,_ would be 
attended by serious administrative difficulties.’ They go further, and desire to state 
their view that any scheme is, for this reason, impracticable, and that therefore the 
extension of the Act to unorganized industries generally is not feasible. 

" In regard to the specific question as to additions to Schedule II of the Act the 
Committee recommend that the schedule be extended to bring in :— {a) General 
constructional and engineering works and dam construction and road-making ; 
[b) motor-bus drivers and contractors and taxi-drivers. 

They further recommend that subhead (c) of head VI of the schedule be 
amended, so as to apply to bridges of more than 20 feet in length, in place of 50 feet 
as laid down. 

No. 2. Should any provisions be introduced for securing workmen against possible 
loss by reason of ike inability of their employer to pay any compensation that may be 
dm ? 

The Committee are of opinion that the workmen of employers who effect 
insurance are protected in this respect, and that, as regards the remainder, if it is 
admitted that compulsory insurance is impracticable, no provision of this nature can 
be suggested.” 

53. (i) The Committee quote para. 4 of the above mentioned latter :— 

No. 4. Shoidd the scales of compensation be enhanced either for the more poorly 
paid workmen or generally ? 

” The Committee recommend that, save in regard to the two lowest grades, the 
scale of compensation set out in Schedule IV is adequate, having regard to the general 
standard of wages in India. The present two low’-est grades, giving an assumed wage 
of Rs. 8 and 10, should be abolished, and the lowest grade should be the third now 
shown, giving an assumed wage of Rs. 12 per mensem.” 

(ii) The Committee quote para. 5 of the above mentioned letter:— 

” No. $. Should the awaiting period be reduced either generally or in the case of 
those workmen who are disabled for more than ten days, and if so, to what extent ? 

The Committee recommend that the present waiting period of 10 days should 
be maintained, but tha.t the principle of * dating back ’ be introduced, operating as 
follows:— {a) If the disablement, when duly certified after medical examination, 
does not extend beyond 20 days, there should be no ‘ dating back ’; (5) but if the 
disablement extends beyond 20 days, but not beyond 30 days, it should be dated back 
to the sixth day after disablement, i.e., the injured worker would not receive pay for 
the ffrst five days after injury; (c) If the disablement extends beyond 30 days it 
should be dated back to the actual day of disablement, i.e., the injured worker would 
receive pay from the date of injury.” 

(iii) See reply under head 29 (i). 

(iv) The machinery is undoubtedly regarded by the worker as cumbersome and 
slow moving. 

IX.—Hours. 

A. — Factories. 

55. (i) The normal custom in Cawnpore is to work a ten-hour day for six days* a 
week, 

>, (ii) In actual work, allowing for time men are away from their machines, ii may 
be said t^t S to 8| hours work only is performed. 

j Overtime work is not exacted—or ordinarily permitted under the Factory Rules 
"‘j^xcept in the engineering department for general maintenance. 
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56. In textile and most other industries a 6-day week is universal. 

In the case of sugar refineries a 13-day fortnight is the rule. 

57, (i) The effect on workers is in no way detrimental. 

(ii) While the reduction in working hours has been accompanied by a measure 
of greater efficiency in the case of piece workers, it has also been accompanied by a 
definite loss in output, more especially in the case of men on a daily w’age. 

The effect on industry has certainly been adverse in competition with China and 
Japan, and this is more marked since this competition has, recently, been intensified. 


59. Any further reduction in working hours would be most harmful to industry, 
until such time as the Indian worker has become more efficient. 

60. (i) The existing practice in Cawnpore is a one-hour break in the middle of 
^e day. The workers have expressed no desire for the alternative of two half-hour 
intervals; (a) The practice is satisfactory in relation to fatigue. It must be re¬ 
membered that all workers snatch intervals during working hours for rest, relief or 
refreshment; (&) The interval is convenient for the meal times of such workers as 
indulge in a midday meal, A large number actually take their meals during working 
hours. 

(ii) The law is regarded as suitable. 

(iii) The hours are suitable. 

(iv) By agreement with the workers the employers of Cawnpore generally grant 
14^ holidays per year, other than Sundays, on festivals. 

61. (i) The existing practice of a day of rest on Sundays is universal. 

(ii) The law is considered to be suitable. 

62. Exempting provisions have now been reduced to a minimum. In some cases 
these restrictions result in inconvenience and loss of output. 

T>.—Other Establishments. 

78. There are many industrial establishments, e.g., durrie making factories, 
shoe factories, brick kilns, etc, which do not come within the Factories Act. 

The knowledge which the Chamber has of them goes to show that it would be 
beneficial to have them brought under some measure of control. 

X.—Special Questions relating to Women, Voung Adults and Children. 

A.— Factories, 

81. There has been a distinct reductioii in the numbers of women and children 
employed in the Cawnpore mills and factories since the Act was amended in 1922. 

82. When women are employed infants are admitted to factories. Creches are 
provided, where women employees are required to leave their infants. 

83. The regulations are considered suitable. 

84. Where children are employed the regulations are suitable. The numbers 
employed are, however, very small, and are decreasing, (i) Hours, 8 to 12, 2 to 4, 
as provided in the Factories Act ; (ii) Ages, twelve to fifteen. 


Xn.—Wages. 

96. (i) A Statement is appended (Appendix I) giving the average actual monthly 
earnings of workers in the following industries carried on in Cawnpore. 

(i) Textile industries. 

(ii) Ginning and pressing factories. 

(iii) Engineering and iron works. 

(iv) Sugar works. 

(v) Tanneries and leather works. 

These averages do not represent the earnings in any one particular mill or factory, 
but are averaged as between two or more in the same industry. 

(iii) There are no payments in kind, save in the case of factory guards and peons, 
who have clothing issued to them free, and are provided with free quarters. 

In the case of workers accommodated in workmen’s settlements maintained by 
employers the rent charged is invariably less than that at which they could obtain 
similar accommodation elsewhere. The difference between the two may bo said to 
have a money value. It is difficult to state it in precise terms. 
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97. (i) and (ii) As between 1920 and 1928 there has been no marked increase in 
wages and certainly no decrease. 

During the period 1919-1920, wages advanced, by reason of the high cost of living, 
by approximately 25 per cent, of their previous level. 

(iii) Although wages have been maintained at the same level as between 1920 and 
1928, commodity prices and the cost of living have fallen. 

(iv) Speaking generally, while wages have been maintained at the same level as 
between 1920 and 1928 profits have declined, in come cases to vanishing point. 

98. Since the workers have, to a large and increasing extent, severed their 
connection wnth their villages, the amounts sent by workers to villages are understood 
to have declined. 

99. Payment in kind does not exist in Cawnpore. 

100. Speaking generally, the mills and factories exercise no control over payment 
by contractors to their workers. But, as has been shown in the reply under head 15, 
contractors are employed sparingly, if at all. 

101. (i) Agreements with individual workers are as a rule not entered into. 

(ii) The management, in consultation with overseers, fix the wages to be paid 

for a. certain class of work, and when a new worker is entertained he is informed of 
and is required to accept the wages applicable to his employment. 

102. The minimum requirement laid down in the Indian Factories Act is a time 
and a quarter. In actual practice a higher rate, even up to double time, is paid. 
There is little if any overtime work. 

103. There is no standardisation either of muster or of rates as between mill and 
mill in Cawnpore. 

104. There have been no notable wage changes in the area since 1920. The 
wage changes of 1919-20 had no effect on the labour supply. 

105. The statutory establishment of minimum wages is inadvisable and would, 
it is believed, be impracticable. 

106. All the points under this head are covered by an extract from a letter 
addressed by the Chamber to the Director of Industries, United Provinces, on the 18th 
of January, 1927, which is quoted In Appendix 2. The position is to-day unchanged. 

107. (i) (a) Monthly and (6) Fortnightly or alternatively, semi-monthly. 

(ii) From 6 to 14 days. 

(iii) All the points under this subhead are covered by a letter addressed by this 
Chamber to the Deputy Secretary to Government, Industries Department, on the 
4th December, 1924, conveying the opinion of the Chamber on the Weekly Payments 
Bill then before the Legislative Assembly, a copy of which is attached as Appendix 3. 

The opinions then expressed remained unchanged today. 

(iv) Wages claimed after due date for payment are paid on demand after 
investigation. 

Wages entirely unclaimed remain available to claim for the statutory period. 
Thereafter they are, in nearly all cases, devoted to some form of welfare work, 

109. It cannot be said that bonus and profit sharing schemes are adopted 
generally in Cawnpore. Bonuses are paid when profits render it possible. 

^ 110. (i) Leave is taken freely but not systematically, although figures obtained 

xn one concern show that about half the total number of workers absent themselves 
for short periods on an average twice a year. 

^ii) No impediments are placed in the way of workers desiring to take leave. 
Assistance is sometimes given to old workers with good service, but ordinarily 
assistance is not afforded. 

(ii) Back-lying wage^ are in such cases paid on the workers’ return. 


XXII.—^Indusiiial Efficiency of Workers. 

1the efficiency of the machinery has improved of recent years it cannot 
that the efficiency of the workers has improved in the same ratio. 

Obviously the longer a man is at his trade the more he should improve but 
adaptability to changing circumstances is not an outstanding characteristic of the 
Indian worker. 


113. As an examj)le it may be cited that in Cawnpore the large majority of 
weavers xn cotton textile mills attend no more than two looms, whereas in England 
cme worker serves 4Jooms. In Japan the average is one weaver to 5*5 looms. 

’ it may be averaged, not unreasonably, that the efficiency of the To d jao worker is 
- fcom one-third to one-half that of, Ms English confrere. 
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XW.—Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) Employers in Cawnpore and the vicinity are organized only through 
Chambers of Commerce. 


118. It is recognized that properly organized and well conducted labour unions 
which are truly representative of, and managed by, the workers themselves, are 
bound to have a beneficial effect on industry. 

The Chamber is, however, regretfully compelled to state that the main existing 
Labour Union of Cawnpore, the Mazdur Sabha, does not satisfy these essential 
conditions. 

The effect of an ideal organization, such as is referred to, on the conditions of 
workers themselves should also be beneficial. But it is in this direction more than 
any other, perhaps, that the existing organization is believed to have failed. 

The organization of employers, even by the indirect means of Chambers of 
Commerce, has, in every way, been beneficial not only to industry but to the workers. 


120. (i) The Mazdur Sabha is understood to have been inaugurated in 1919. It 
is believed to have been registered in 1928. 

(ii) The attitude of workers towards the Sabha is reported to employers to be 
generally apathetic. When strikes are in progress the membership swells. 

The Chamber has* little information as to the control now exercised by workers 
over the Sabha, but it is known that neither the President nor the Secretary has 
any direct connection with industry. 

(hi) The attitude of employers towards the Sabha has generally been that of 
non-recognition, due to the facts that the large majority of their employees are not 
members, and that the control of the Sabha is not vested in the workers themselves. 

121. (i) It is understood that the Act has been utilized to the extent that five 
labour unions have been registered in these Provinces. 

(ii) The attitude of employers towards the Trade Unions Act may perhaps 
be best judged from the extract from a letter addressed by the Chamber to the United 
Provinces Government in November, 1924, on the Bill when it was introduced. 
This is attached as Appendix 4. 

122. (i) In the answer under Head 13 reference has been made to the entire 
accessibility of workers to the management. Negotiations between employers and 
employed are generally, and most satisfactorily, effected by this means. 

(ii) There has not been any systematic attempt to bring about co-operation 
between employers and employed to the end of increasing efficiency of production 
but individual efforts are constant within the mills to induce the worker to realize 
the importance to himself of improved efficiency. 


XV.—^Industrial Disputes. 

123. The industries of Cawnpore were entirely free of strikes prior to 1919. 
In that year a concerted movement took place which resulted in practically 
simultaneous strikes in most of the industries. 

The causes were undoubtedly economic stringency and the general wave of 
unrest of those times. The employers, as a body, met the representatives of the 
employees and a frank and free discussion ensued. 

Prior to this meeting wages had in many cases been advanced and further 
adjustments were subsequently made, the nett result of which was that in 1919 and 
1920 there was a general advance of approximately 25 per cent, in wages. Other 
matters decided related to holidays, working hours, working conditions in factories, 
and bonuses. 

Small sporadic strikes occurred in various industries in every year from 1921 
to 1924, two of which were serious. 

The years 1925-’27 were free of strikes. 


124. (i) In 1919, the Chamber approached the United Provinces Government 
with suggestions for the formation of Boards of Conciliation. The matter was taken 
up and proposals were put forward some of which the Chamber was unable to accept. 
In the event the Chamber dropped the matter as it was concluded that, in the 
then conditions of labour organization, it would not be possible to have labour 
properly represented on any such Boards. , 
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(ii) There has not been any official action towards conciliation in settling trade 
dispu^s but officials have functioned beneficially as intermediaries in bringing about 
the settlement of individual disputes in the past. 

(iii) The Employers and Workmen’s Disputes Act, 1860, has never been used. 

(iv) At one time it was hoped to be able to set up works committee but experi¬ 
ments in this direction failed. 

(v) The entire,accessibility of workers to their employers has been touched on 
elsewhere. 

The existence of this accessibility and its free utilization must be stressed. 

In times of excitement or general unrest individuals liave, on occasion, preferred 
to take their complaints, in the first instance, to the Mazdur Sabha but even in 
these cases the course provided of direct resort to the employer was eventually 
adopted. Normally, however, the employer expects and receives the confidence of 
his employees in the matter of complaints. 

(vi) Under existing conditions they do not appear to be applicable. Labour is 
not yet correctly organized. 

125. The Act is not yet generally operative in these Provinces as the Provincial 
Rules under the Act have only just been published. 

In regard to public utility companies the Act is operative and is likely to be 
beneficial. 

126. The only point on which the employer is inclined to be critical of the attitude 
of (Government towards industrial disputes is in regard to the ineffective measures 
against picketing. 

X?L—^Law of Master and Servant. 

127. The repeal of the Workmen's Breach of Ck)ntract Act has been distinctly 
harmful in its effect on employers importing skilled labour at the risk of considerable 
outlay in advances. 

In the case of employers handling large engineering works in remote districts, 
requiring the importation of large numbers of unskilled labourers, the removal of 
the protection to the employer formerly afforded by the Act has also been harmful. 

128. Generally there are no contracts as between workers and their employers, 
save in the acceptance, generally signified by signature or thumb mark, by the 
employee of the factory rules. Workers on the time scale are, usually, fortnightly 
servants. Piece-workers are also, by factory rules, employed subject to a fortnight’s 
notice. 

129. The civil law is seldom utilized by and the criminal law is now not available 
to the employer for the enforcement of service entered on by the employee. 

The employee also seldom, if ever, utilizes the law to enforce continuance of his 
employment if this is threatened. 

Cases of resort to the law to enforce payment of wages are very occasional. 

132. It is never used. 


X VII.—^Administration. 

133. The action and attitude of the Legislatures, both Central and Pi'ovincial, 
ha\'e generally been in the direction of benefiting the workers. 

The justice of this is recognized by the employer whoso only objection lies in the 
fact that this legislation has descended on him within recent years in a perfect spate. 

138. The Provisions of Section 36 of the Indian Factories Act regarding the 
display of vernacular abstracts of the Act and Rules are invariably observed. 

Owing to the large measure of illiteracy wffiich obtains among factory workers 
this facility afforded to the workman of acquainting himself with factory legislation 
is less effective than was intended by the Act. But it is known that literate workers 
road out any notices displayed to those unable to read. 

139. (i) Notwithstanding the recent provision of an Assistant Inspector of 
Factories the staff is inadequate, but in spite of the inadequacy of the staff the 
inspections under the Act have, in Cawnpore, been numerous and efficiently carried 
out. 

(iii) It is necessary to make clear that the sane and reasonable employer welcomes 
factory ii^peclion and that where inspections are carried out with proper regard to 
the provisions of the Act and Rules, such inspection cannot be too rigorous or 
efficient, from the reasonable employer's point of view. 

(iv) Prosecutions are few for the reason that the provisions of the Act and the 
R^es are, in general, strictly observed. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Head 9Q)—Statement showing Average Actual Monthly Earnings in 
Vanotcs Industries, 


(i) {Textile Industries, 

(A) Cardii^ (omitting mistries)— 

So and scutchers 

/o\ frame tenters 

(4) Doffem roving tenters 

. (5) Grinders (cardem) !! 1 [ 

(B) Spinning (omitting mistries)— 

Mules.'— 

(1) Jvlinders .. 

(2) Piecers .. 

(3) Doflfers .. 

(4) Bobbin-carriers.. 

Ring.-- 

(1) Minders .. 

(2) Piecers .. 

(3) Doifers .. .. , * * * 

(4) Bobbin-carriers.. 

(C) Weaving (omitting mistries).— 

(1) Winders 

(2) Beamers or warpers 

(3) Sizers ,. .. ., ^ ^ ’ 

(4) Drawers or healders .. * ! * 

(5) Weavers.. 

(6) Folders 

(7) Stampers 

(8) Bundlers 

(9) Balers .. ., * * [ * 


(D) Dyeing.— 

Dyeing men . 

(E) Reeling.— 

(1) Reelers male 

(2) Reelers female .. ] * ] [ ‘ 

(F) Mill Mistries or Overseers.-— 

(1) Carding:— •{a) Head Mistries 
{b) Line Mistries 

(2) Ring :— {a) Head Mistries 

(b) Line Mistries .[ 

(3) Mule :— [a] Head Mistries 
(6) Line Mistries 

(4) Weaving (a) Head Mistries * ! ] [! 

{b) Line Mistries 

• • • • • * ^ 

(G) Power Department.— 

(1) Engine mistries 

(2) Firemen.. 

(3) Coalmen.. 

(4) Fitters .. * ,, ,. .. ] ’ 

(5) Turners.. ** * 

(6) Blacksmiths .. ., . ’ 

(7) Tinsmiths ,. .. [ ] * [ ‘ [ 

(8) Hammer-men .. .. 

(9) Carpenters .. ,, ,. ] * ] * [ [ 

2?®^ (including lineshaft oilers in ali department) 

(11) Electricians .... 

(12) Wiremen .. .. ** 

(13) Switch-board attendants 

(14) Mochies. 


Average actual 

monthly 

earnings. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

17 

9 

2 

31 

7 

4 

30 

8 

0 

12 

1 

6 

18 

14 

3 

35 

5 

4 

21 

13 

4 

12 

8 

0 

17 

11 

0 

18 

10 

6 

17 

6 

I 

12 

8 

9 

18 

4 

11 

26 

6 

2 

34 

15 

4 

26 

0 

0 

36 

8 

0 

39 

1 

4 

17 

2 

7 

18 

8 

5 

17 

8 

8 

18 

3 

6 

17 

3 

0 

24 

11 

8 

18 

4 

5 

109 

14 

0 

49 

0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

41 

2 

8 

97 

10 

8 

50 

5 

2 

169 

10 

0 

86 

2 

8 

47 

10 

8 

21 

6 

8 

15 

12 

0 

34 

10 

4 

35 

1 

9 

28 

12 

3 

28 

2 

5 

17 

1 

0 

26 

14 

8 

17 

2 

0 

77 

0 

10 

35 

5 

4 

35 

12 

0 

19 

I 

4 
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APPENDIX /.—contd. 


(H) Miscellaneous.— 

(1) Gatemen 

(2) Coolies. 

(3) Sweepers 

(4) Boys. 

(ii) Ginning and Pressing Factories. 

(1) Oilers. 

(2) Pressmen 

(3) Engine Mistries 

(4) Fitters .. 

fS) Firemen .. , .. 

(6) Coalmen.. 

(7) Palledars 

(5) Miscellaneous coolies .. 
(9) Women ., 


dii) Engineering and Iron Works. 

(1) Electricians 

(2) Firemen 

(3) Machine-men .. 

(4) Moulders 

(5) Turners ., 

(6) Fitters .. 

(7) Blacksmiths 

(8) Pressmen 

(9) Drop-forgers 

(10) Rivetters .. ., 

(11) Painters 

(12) Carpenters 

(13) Hammermen 

(14) Oilmen 

(15) Coolies. 

(iv) Sugar Works. 

(1) Sugar Boilers ., 

(2) Panmen 

(3) Mates. 

(4) Triplemen 

(5) Bagwashers 

(6) Centrifugal machinists.. 

(7) Liquormen 

(8) Pressmen 

(9) Engine mistries 

(10) Electricians 

(11) Turners. 

(12) Fitters. 

(13) Oilmen.. 

(14) Coolies. 

(v) Tanneries and Leather Works, 

a Electricians 

Machine operatives 
(3) Accoutrement makers .. 
(4) Saddlers 

(5) Belt makers 

(6) Cutters. 

(7) Lime house fieshers 

(8) Tanners 

(9) Curriers. 

(10) Shavers .. 

a I) Dyers. 

(12) Setters. 

(13) Engine mistries 

(14) Fitters ., 

(15) Coolies. 

Women. 

(17) Boys 4 . 


Average actual 
monthly 
earnings. 


Ks. 

a. 

P* 

15 

9 

0 

15 

12 

0 

14 

0 

5 

13 

10 

0 

14 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

42 

8 

0 

18 

6 

0 

10 

9 

0 

17 

4 

0 

11 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

27 

5 

0 

11 

3 

0 

14 

10 

0 

22 

5 

0 

28 

0 

0 

26 

8 

0 

21 

11 

0 

11 

1 

0 

23 

9 

0 

15 

6 

0 

21 

0 

0 

24 

6 

0 

9 

11 

0 

14 

15 

0 

13 

7 

0 

107 

8 

0 

47 

0 

0 

17 

12 

0 

11 

8 

0 

11 

7 

6 

11 

12 

0 

13 

12 

0 

12 

4 

0 

50 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

39 

8 

0 

33 

5 

3 

17 

10 

0 

11 

4 

0 

150 

0 

0 

30 

13 

0 

17 

2 

4 

19 

2 

4 

19 

9 

7 

22 

0 

0 

14 

9 

f 

18 

5 

0 

14 

to 

7 

15 

2 

2 

14 

7 

0 

17 

4 

9 

41 

5 

4 

34 

0 

9 

12 

9 

3 

9 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX II. 

(Head 106). 

Extract from a letter dated IBth January^ 1927, from the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, to the Director of Industries, U.P., relating to Fines. 

Government has referred to the greater need for the protection of the workman 
in this country, where the great mass of workmen are illiterate and ignorant and 
have not the assistance of strong labour unions, but these very factors operate, in this 
matter, as in others, against the employer in far greater degree than against the 
workman. Concomitant with the ignorance and illiteracy of the Indian worker are 
the facts that, with miscroscopically few exceptions, he takes no pride in his work, 
does just as little as he can with the minimum of trouble and effort to himself, and is 
entirely satisfied if his output just passes inspection and is paid for. 

His ignorance, and, in many cases, his inadaptability, cause much loss to his 
employer in tools, machinery and material His insanitary habits impair factory 
discipline and imperil his fellovr workers, while the utter futility of moral suasion, 
and the absence of any corporate feeling or of any fear of public opinion, make it 
necessary for his employer to adopt methods in dealing with him which would seldom 
be necessary in most other countries. 

These facts are abundantly borne out by the reference which my Committee have 
made to the manufacturing members of the Chamber in this matter. All are absolutely 
agreed that the abolition of the system of levying fines, when deserved, is impossible 
if industry is to continue, and, while some are agreed that regulation may be desirable, 
their own statements show that in their factories, this desirable regulation already 
exists and that their recommendations are in regard to cases where there is no such 
regulation. Such cases among the factory employers represented on this Chamber 
have not come to knowledge. 

From the replies received it is certain that:— 

(а) Every employer is compelled to inflict fines on some of his workmen on 
occasion and that the maximum number so punished in any period does not exceed 
3 per cent, of the persons employed in that period. 

(б) That deductions from wages are of two kinds :— 

(1) Disciplinary fines inflicted as punishment for disobedience of orders, irregu¬ 
larity in attendance, uncleanliness and breach of sanitary rules, and quarrelling and 
fighting in the factory. 

(2) Compensatory deductions for damage done to tools, machinery and material. 
Save in certain textile mills, where a weaver spoiling a piece of cloth is required to 
purchase the piece at the market price, the realisations from these compensatory 
deductions amount to perhaps 4 annas per hundred rupees of the wages earned. 

The practice of requiring the weaver to buy the cloth he spoils, and which is of 
recent introduction in some mills, has had a noticeable and valuable effect as a 
deterrent. Such cases are believed not to exceed one per cent, among the men 
employed, or represent more than 10 per cent, of the offender's earnings. 

(3) Instances are not uncommon of workmen having been found tampering 
with the indicators on machines showing work output. Such cases of attempted 
fraud are in most, cases punished with instant dismissal and the lenient punishment 
of a fine for such an offence is exceptional. 

(c) In nearly all cases the proceeds of disciplinary fines, and in some cases even 
compensatory deductions arc, entirely as a matter of grace, credited to some fund 
for the benefit of the workmen themselves, such as recreation funds, or dispensary 
contributions. 


APPENDIX III. 

[Head 107). 

Copy of a letter from the Upper Indian Chamber of Commerce, to the Deputy Secretary 
to Government, United Provinces, Industries Department, Allahabad, 
dated the Mh December, 1924. 

Prior to receipt of your letter the members of the Chamber had been invited 
to state their opinion on the Bill and, it may be said, succinctly, that seldom has any 
proposal of legislation which has come before the members of this Chamber been 
so entirely condemned as unnecessary, ill-advised and objectionable as has the 
Weekly Payments Bill. 

The objection on the part of employers is not only to the purpose and the probable 
effects of the Bill but to the entire gratuitous aspersion on employers contained in 
the Statement of Objects and Heasons. 
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But perhaps the most important opinion on the ill-advisability of the Bill comes, 
not from the employer, but from the orker. An enquiry recently instituted by the 
Committee of the j^mbay Miliowners* Association in order to ascertain the views of 
the mill operatives of Bombay as to the desirabihty of introducing a system of 
fortnightly pa^unent has made it clear that a very large majority of the operatives 
there" prefer the present system which obtains in Bombay of monthly 
pajunents. 

In these provinces, and particularly in Cawnpore, a system of fortnightly or 
semi-monthly payments has been in vogue in several of the mills and factories 
during the last few years. In the case of such mills the system has been introduced 
to meet the wishes of the workers, but it has not been found free of 
disadvantages. 

As to how a system of weekly payments would be regarded may be judged 
from a communication from a welfare worker in Cawnpore who has been at pains to 
obtain the opinion of the workmen in the group of factories, comprising four separate 
industries, among the largest of their kind in Cawnpore, in which he is interested. 
He -writes :— 

I have talked with a good number of men, especially those of the unskilled 
class, and ^\ithout exception they prefer the wages paid fortnightly. I will give 
you a few of their arguments. 

They said, * no^v we buy our grain and supplies fortnightly. We go to the mam 
bazaar and buy, where we are able to get better rates than we get locally. We 
receive about seven rupees fortnightly. Who -would go to the main bazaar with 
half that amount ? It would mean that we would buy the weekly supply in a local 
bazaar at a higher rate. 

* Now after we have bought our supplies for a fortnight we take the money 
remaining and send it to our villages, or put it away as savings. If we received the 
■wages weekly -we would spend any balance remaining on vegetables and sw’eets. 
We would save nothing.' 

** As far as credit at the shopkeepers is concerned, none has any hope that the 
shopkeeper would make reduction in price in view of being paid weekly instead 
of fortnightly." 

The Indian factory owners, who are members of the Chamber, condemn the Bill 
strongly, and the argumen-fcs put forward by them are based on intimate knowledge 
of the conditions, needs and desires of their workers. These arguments are of such 
weight that they cannot be resisted. They state explicitly that the introduction of 
the system of weekly payments -will not be beneficial to the workers as there would 
be a general tendency to spend the money received weekly on pleasures and petty 
and unnecessary purchases, with the result that there would be little left to purchase 
clothing and other necessaries. It is said, with evident knowledge, that the practice 
of weekly payments would tend to an increase in the already harmful habit of 
workmen of absenting themselves from work for a day or two after receipt of their 
wages. 

One Indian factory owner enquires pertinently whether the Bill is the outcome 
of representations from actual labourers, and, if not, whether any attempt had been 
made before the Bill was framed to consult Labour on the subject. This owntr 
draws from the Bill, and from the Statement of Objects, and Reasons the not un¬ 
reasonable conclusion that the framer of the Bill appears to be utterly ignorant of 
the habits of workmen or he would not otherwise have taken it on himself to introduce 
the Bill. 

The belief that the weekly pa^-nnent of wages \rill get the Indian workman out 
of the clutches of the money lender is a fallacy. It is not the withholding of wages 
for a fortnight or a month which makes -the workman the prey of the money lender, 
but rather his improvidence in the matter of marriages, funerals and domestic religious 
ceremonies. 

There would appear to be as much malice as ignorance behind the assertion 
that the workman needs to be saved from the clutches of mill managers and mill 
agents. labour conditions in these pro-vinces certainly go to repudiate this wild 
statement very completely. 

The objection to the pajrment of wages weekly to domestic servants will naturally 
be more widespread than the objection to the weekly payment of factory workers. 
Any such legislation can with propriety only follow the adoption by Government 
itself of a system of weekly pa3mients of the salaries of all its servants from the 
highest to the lowest. Then would ensue a similar system by all other large employers 
in the country. Without these precedent steps it would be unfair in the extreme to 
the private employer of small means to expect him to pay hjs domestic staff weekly 
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while he was himself dependent on a monthly wage. The same objections regarding 
the squandering of small sums without any resultant advantages would apply to 
domestic servants, as are obvious in the case of factory workers, while the risks of 
dishonesty and pilferage would enormously increase. 

This Chamber must record its strongest disapproval of the Bill in its entirety. 

APPENDIX IV. 

{Head 121). 

Extract from a letter dated 24th November, 1924, from the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, Cawnpore, to the Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Industries 

Department, Allahabad. 

They {the Committee of the Chamber) recognize the advisability of the intro¬ 
duction of legislation which will fumi^ a measure of protection to genuine Trade 
Unions. They further recognize that the provisions of the present Bill go a consider¬ 
able way to meet the objections put forward by the Chamber in their letter of the 
9th January, 1922, to the proposals then advanced by Government for the registration 
and protection of Trade Unions in India. On one point however the present Bill has, 
of intention, avoided afi issue raised on the previous occasion, and that is the question 
of picketing. The Government of India’s covering letter refers to this subject and 
indicates the reason why the Bill does not include any provisions relating to picketing. 
The Committee of the Chamber are however still strongly of opinion that this very 
important subject should be included in the Bill. They desire to reiterate the opinion 
conveyed in 1922, when they said :— 

My Committee desire strongly to endorse the conclusion arrived at by the 
Government of India that it would be most undesirable in the present stage of the 
labour movement to countenance picketing in any form, and that a definite res¬ 
ponsibility should be laid on the unions or their executive committees, for the 
prevention of the issue of any orders authonsing picketing in any form by the members 
of the union. The recent Hartals and the exploitation of factory labour by politicians 
to make political demonstration against the Government indicate another aspect 
of the dangers attendant on picketing and make it all the more necessary that the 
public, the employer, and the worlonan himself, should be afforded the utmost 
protection^ possible against that form of wholesale intixaaidation which passes under 
the name of ' peaceful picketing.’ ” 

The Government of India now lay stress on the point that there is considerable 
force in the objections which have been advanced against the inclusion in the Bill of 
an embargo on picketing. It is said that the experience of the last few years has not 
revealed any urgent necessity for imposing a general restriction on picketing, and 
Government is seemingly solicitous of the good opinion of Trade Unionists who are 
willing to confine picketing to systematic persuasion. According to Government’s 
present view those in whose hands picketing degenerates into intimidation can be 
dealt with by the ordinary criminal law. This change of opinion on the part of 
Government, as compared with the views stated in para. 27 of their letter of the 
12th September, 1921, is the more extraordinary in that the disturbances following 
the recent Bombay strikes should have shown clearly that the evil effects of picketing 
are not prevented by the present provisions of the Indian Penal Code 

The Committee of the Chamber therefore strongly urge that the present Bill 
should definitely carry out the intention expressed by the Government of India 
in their letter No. 1344 of the 17th October, 1921, and lay a responsibility on all 
registered unions, or their executive committees, for the prevention of the issue of 
any orders authorising picketing in any form by the members of the Union. 


Dr. RABHA KAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., PH.D., PROFESSOR AND HEAD 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, LUCKNOW 
UNIVERSITY. 

PART I. 

Diet of the Indian Worher. 

It has been observed that differences of climate affect the food requirement of 
workers. Maurel, a French physician, estimates that the number of calories necessary 
for a male adult weighing 55 kilograms and performing light work varies theoretically 
from 1,650 in hot seasons in hot climes to 2,750 in cold seasons in cold climes. Hard 
work has been done in India and Japan on the basis of 2,000 calories as compared 
with 5,000, which was the British war ration, and 3,300, which is estimated to the 
average requirement of a Britisher engaged in secondary pursuits. 
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Much depends also upon the general standard of physical measurement. The 
food requirement of an average American is based, for instance, on the average body 
weight of 70 kilograms (154 pounds). In India we have to base our calculations on 
an average weight of stock. The weight of an Indian has been found among different 
tribes and communities to be less than 10 to 20 per cent, of the standard weight of a 
European. Professor Morimoto estimates that a Japanese may be fairly expected 
to consume only 80 per cent, of what a foreigner needs, for the average weight of a 
Japanese is only 13 kwan, 830 momme, to the European’s 17 kwan 20 momme. 

Again, the level of nitrogenous equilibrium of peoples diEers. It has been found 
that among Eastern peoples whenever the nitrogenous element is increased there is 
greater increase of foecal nitrogen. No doubt, both for meat as well as for vegetable 
proteins, there is greater assimilation of nitrogen among Europeans than among 
Asiatics. In India, clinical researches tend to show that the level of protein consump¬ 
tion, which is sufficient for health subsistence and normal efficiency of an adult 
stands much lower than the same level for the European adult, being 50 to 70 per 
cent, of the latter’s requirements. It is obvious that in the dietary there are two 
needs which are satisfied, viz., the nutritional, and the energy needs of the body. 
If in the system of diet that prevails a race depends more on carbo-hydrates than on 
proteins for the energy needs of the body, there is a tendency for the nitrogenous 
assimilation to suffer. As a result, whenever an excess of nitrogen, obtained from 
meat or vegetable protein is introduced into the body, its assimilation is poor and 
there is an increase of foecal nitrogen. This will not occur in the case of a people 
which depends chiefly on the protein food for the energy giving function. 


Comparison of Food Consumption^ 

Grams of 
protein per 
man per 
day. 

1. Standard requirement for men at moderate 

work in the western countries (Atwater) .. 125 

2. For hard w^ork .. . * .. .. 150 

3. British war ration .. 175 

4. Average man (Royal Society Food War Com¬ 

mittee) .. .. .. .. .. 100 

5. Fourteen families in York (wages under 26s.), 

(Rowntree) .. ,. . 89 

6. Twelve labourers’ families in New York 

(Wilson) “.101 

7. For light work in Japan (Oshima) .. .,, 100 

8. For hard work (Jinrikshaman) (Oshima) .. 158 

9. Twenty middle-class families in Shantung 

(Adolph) ..Ill 

10. Artizan famfiy in Bengal .. 40 

11. Bengal prison diet (McCay) .. .. .. 93 

12. Standard military ration in Baroda (Mrs. 

Strong) .. .. .. .. 86 

13. Standard army ration in Baroda for followers 86 

14. For muscular agricultural work in the United 

Provinces ., .. .. ., .. 100 


Calories 
from all 
sources. 


3.500 

4.500 
4,855 

3,390 

2,685 

2,905 

3,000 

5,050 

3,355 

2,283 

3.500 

.2,400 

2,077 

2,400 


Chittenden’s figures of the nitrogen metabolized per kilogram of body weight may 
be compared with Volt’s, McCay's and Oshima’s figures as follows ;—^To these have 
been added figures obtained at the Physiological Laboratory, Lucknow University, 


Bengalies and Ooriyas (rice diet, largely)..* 116—120 

Chittenden .. ..*120-*130 

Biharis and Eastern Bengalies . • HO-* 160 

Japanese poor classes . • 177 

Nepalese. .. .. ..•180-*250 

Sik kim Bhutias . .. ,. -250 

Average European. .. ,, ,, -270 

Tibetan and Bhutan Bhutias ..-350 

Nepalese Bhutias .. ., .. ,, .. ., -420* 

Average European in India .. .. *, .. -224 fMcCavl 

United Provinces, peasant .. '. .. *092 ^ 

United Provinces, middle class, ,, .. ,. ^. - HO 

United Provinces, factory hand ,, , .. ,, ,, -100 


i 


* Castellaai and Chalmers: Manual of Tropical Medicine,*" p, 100, 
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Since the investigations of Chittenden and Hindhead the conviction gained 
ground that the number of calories which had formerly been considered necessary 
for a good working diet was much too high. Above all the quantity of proteids could 
be reduced to almost half that which was formerly considered indispensable. In 
Germany it has been estimated during the last war that the population was over- 
eatmg to the extent of 59*7^per cent, calories and 44 per cent, in protein. When 
rations in all the armies had to be restricted the suggestions of physiologists were 
carried out in practice, especially among the Germans, whose offensive power and 
resistance were not affected thereby. 

Burridge finds from a recent survey of the peasant’s diet in the United Provinces 
that it gave its caloric energy as 2,400, and allowing for 10 per cent, waste, as 2,160 
as against 3,500 for a British workman of 67 Idlogram weight working eight to nine 
hours per day, but the latter diet would not be suited for work in the Indian sun as is 
that of the Indian coolie, who is very much in the dietetic position that the non¬ 
fighting German population were during the war. He observes : " It is evident 
then that whenever it is easily possible for heat production to outstrip heat loss, 
work can be more safely and economically done at the expense of fats and carbo¬ 
hydrates, and the low nitrogen value of Indian diets has probably been deter¬ 
mined through this factor. It may be that the virile race develops in a particular 
country because its climate makes a high nitrogenous epcchange possible. The Indian 
ryot, according to European standard, has a low level of nutrition, which may cause 
fatalism but may fit him better for his actual task.”* A further and detailed 
investigation at the Physiological Laboratory, Lucknow University, of the basal 
metabolism of a peasant of the United Provinces showed that the number of calories 
needed was about 1,200 calories. This estimate has been reached scientifically and 
is reliable.f 

A survey has been undertaken of the grades of workers in Cawnpore, and their 
dietaries and caloric energies tabulated as follows :— 

(i) A working-class family of the lowest grade. Income Rs. 12 per mensem. The 
family consists of the worker and his wife and two children, aged eight and six. 


Consumption per week. 

Quantity. 

Calories. 

1. A mixture of wheat, gram and barley (in the 

34,943*1 

proportion of 2 : 1 : 1) 

.. 14 srs. 

2. Arhar dal . 

.. 2 srs. 10 ch. 

5,672*0 

3. Vegetables . 

.. isr. 

315*6 

4. Gur . 

.» 3'^ ch. 

401*8 

5. MeatJ. 

. . ST. 

1,006*4 



42,338*9 

Calories per adult worker per day 

2,34 



(ii) A working-class family of the middle grade. Income Rs. 25 per mensem. 
The family consists of a single adult worker. 


Consumption per week. 

1. Wheat fiour 


Quantity. 

., 5 srs. 4 ch. 

Calories, 

13,041*7 

2. Rice.. 


.. 14 ch. 

2,916*2 

3. Arhar dal . 


.. 14 ch. 

2,289*0 

4. Vegetables .. .. 


.. 4 ch. 

158*3 

5. Ghee. 


.. 7 ch. 

3,142*0 

6. Oil 


.. i ch. 

112*2 

7. Milk. 


., 8 J srs. - 

2,226*0 

$, Salt .. . 


.. 

— 

Calories per adult worker per day 


3,412 

23,885*4 


* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Vol. I, Part I, Evidence, page 157. 
t Kiant Dhati Banerjee conducted certain experiments in King George Medical 
College Laboratory. 

J Meat is consumed, however, only for one or two da^rs in a month. A meat 
week's diet is taken here. For ordinary days the diet yields 2,393 calories, with 
vegetables (which are a substitute for meat and dal) the diet yields 2,077 calories. 
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fiii) A working-class family of the highest grade. Income Rs. 40 per mensem. 
The family consists of the worker and his irife and three children aged nine, three and 
a-iialf and one. 


Consumption per week. 


1. \Mieat flour 

2. Rice 

3. Arhar dal 

4. Ghee 

5. Oil 

6. Meat 

7. Vegetables 

8. Salt 


Quantity. 
. 14 srs. 

. srs. 
. 2^ srs. 

. 7 ch. 

. 1 ch. 

. 12 ch. 

. 1 sr. 


Calories. 

34,739-6 

11,663-8 

11,629-0 

3,141-6 

448-8 

1,509-6 

631-2 


59,763-6 


Calories per adult worker per day -. 3,448 

(iv) A working-class family of lower middle grade. Income Rs. 18 per mensem. 
The family consists of the worker, his wife and two children aged seven and one and 
a-half. 


Consumption per week. 


Quantity. 

Calories. 

1. VTieat flour 


.. 7 srs. 

17,389-4 

2. Rice . 


3^ srs. 

11,664-8 

3. Arhar dal 


.. 1 sr. 14 ch. 

3,815-0 

4. Meat 


.. 6 ch. 

754-8 

237-4 

5. Vegetables 


.. 6 ch. 

6. Ghee. 


.. 5i ch. 

2,356-9 

7. Oil . 


.. 1 ch. 

224-4 

8. Salt . 

-• 

.. 7 ch. 

— 


36,442-7 


Calories per adult worker per day .. 2,314 

(v) A working-class family of middle grade. Income Rs. 27 per mensem* The 
family consists of the worker, his wife and three children aged twelve, ten and two. 


Consumption per week. 

Quantity. 

Calories. 

1. Wheat-gram-barley flour 

.. 10 srs. 8 ch. 

26,222-7 

2. Arhar dal . 

.. 5 srs. 4 ch. 

11,445-0 

3. Rice. 

.. 5 srs. 4 ch. 

17,497-2 

4. Vegetables 

,. 12 ch. 

475-0 

5. Meat 

.. 12 ch. 

1,509-6 

6. Ghee 

.. 5i ch. 

2,356-9 

7. Oil . 

.. 2 ch. 

448-8 

8. Gur . 

.. 7 ch. 

803-6 

9. Salt . 

.. lOi ch. 

— 


60,758-8 


Calories per adult worker per day . - 2,993 

It is striking that the Indian worker in the factory not merely requires but also 
obtains more calories than are needed by the Indian peasant or a professional man 
engaged in sedentary pursuit. Thus, lie calories per adult worker of the lowest 
grade (2,341) axe much higher than the estimate of calories needed for a professional 
worker or a peasant calculated on the basis of a study of the latter's basal metabolism. 
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On the other hand, the calories which the Indian working man’s diet yields hardly 
reach the level at which the British workingman's dietetic position ordinarily stands. 
The following comparison is significant. 

Basal 

Metabolism. Diet. 

Calories. 

British working man .. .. .. .. 1,700 3,500 

Indian working man .. . 1,200 2,400 

The former has a surplus of 1,800 calories to expend on bodily movement (includ¬ 
ing his work), while the latter has 1,200 calories only. A part of this difference is 
accounted for by lower weight, but the difference indicates not merely less stamina 
and more apathy but also less strenuous work, which may be forthcoming. It has 
been found that the e3^enditure of calories increases thrice when the rate of working 
is doubled. Both climate and physiological adjustment have fitted the Indian 
factory hand to work at a slower pace, and if he has to labour unremittingly and 
strenuously for long hours he adjusts himself by occasional idleness as well as 
absenteeism. There is no doubt that work under factory conditions, both in India 
and in England, demands similar expenditure of energy and its recoupment. It is 
true that the warmth of the climate does not require heat production to offset heat 
loss as in the western countries, but on the whole the pressure of unremitting work 
in standardized production in the factories cannot be maintained for long on a diet 
which is physiologically inadequate. This is responsible not to a small extent not 
merely for industrial inefdciency, but also for greater absenteeism and prevalence 
of disease and mortality among the factory workers in our country. 


PART II. 

A case for Social Insurance in India. 


In India it has been alleged that a thorough going social insurance scheme is 
just now impracticable. The alleged reasons are: (a) there is no unemployment 
among the labouring classes. The following analysis of statistics about agricultural 
labour is trotted out in support of the hypothesis. 


Provinces. 

Farm servants 
and 

field labourers. 

Persons living on in¬ 
come from rent and 
cultivating tenants. 


1911. 

1921.* 



Punjab 

1,192,000 

1,134,000 

626,000 

1,008,000 

United Provinces .. 

4,552,043 

4,035,887 

28,712,015 

29,843,168 

Bengal . 

1 3,660,000 

1,805,502 

29,748,666 

30,543,557 


Other provinces betray the same decrease in the number of farm servants and 
agricultural labourers and the same increase in the number of farmers and rent- 
receivers. In England and Wales there are more than three hired labourers to each 
farmer or cultivator, whereas the proportion of hired labourers to farmers and rent- 
receivers in India is only one to six. The number of people supported by the pre¬ 
paration and supply of material substances showed a decrease of 4-3, industry 6, 
transport 13-8 while trade only showed an increase of 2 per cent. In industries, 
textiles fell down by 5 -4, wood 4*9, metals 3*1, ceramics 1*1, chemical industries 3 *8, 
food industries 16*4, furniture 31, building 14*9, transport, etc., 6*7, undefined 
industries 4 *2, while the production and transmutation of physical forces showed an 
increase of 72*9, hides and skins, 1*8. In other words, there was a deficiency of 
nearly 20 per cent, in all. Therefore Sir C. Innes pointed out that in India, in agri¬ 
cultural as well as in other manufacturing industries, the employer runs after the 
employee, whereas in England and Wales, the employee seeks employment. The 
conclusion is that there is no unemployment here and therefore no case for unemploy¬ 
ment insurance can be made out. 
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(6) The second reason advanced against the practicability of any scheme of social 
insurance is the lack of any insurance tradition here. In England, though social 
insurance is comparatively young, it practically started from 1911, still mutual 
benefit friendlv societies and trade unions had been discharging similar functions for 
a long time. In Germany the scheme dates from the eighties of the last century. 
Moreover the insurance habit is not popular here as the following figures collected by 
the agent of the Oriental Insurance Company in Lucknow will show :— 

‘ ^ Life insured per head 

Name of country. of population. 







Rs. 

a. 

P- 

America 





.. 2,000 

0 

0 

Oanada •• 





.. 1,300 

0 

0 

New Zealand 





.. 900 

0 

0 

Great Britain 





.. 600 

0 

0 

Norway 





450 

0 

0 

Sweden 





.. 420 

0 

0 

Netherlands 





390 

0 

0 

Denmark .. 




.. 

.. 330 

0 

0 

India 




.. 

1 

8 

0 


There are only 66 Insurance Companies in India with a paid up capital of 3 * 1 
crores of rupees. In the face of this, it is idle to assert, the critics say, that the people 
will take to insurance quickly. 

(<;) The third reason is more or less actuarial. As has been ably pointed out by 
Professor K, B. Madhav “ the conditions precedent are not satisfied in this country— 
viz., (1) that there must be a risk of general loss. (2) That the probability of the 
occurrence of this casualty must be capable of being calculated with some approxi¬ 
mation of certainty and (3) that the cost of provision must not be prohibitive.’' 
In other words, there are no statistics for Indian Insurance Companies to go upon 
and much less for the Government, 

(d) The fourth reason is that the cost is enormous, and the India Government, 
already saddled with the extremely necessary army expenditure, cannot undertake 
to spend millions on behalf of the labourers, even as subsidy to the employers, 
especially %vheii the important group of capitalists in the textile industry are just 
now facing a crisis. The 24 millions of pounds spent by the state for benefits in the 
health insurance and 13 millions for unemployment insurance in 1925, that is 37 
millions of pounds in all, in a country like Great Britain are already a sore point with 
the opposition. Besides, the India Government is already committed to two forms 
of social insurance, viz., the Workmen's Compensation Act and the Mines-Board of 
Health. ^ 

Now some of the reasons advanced against any policy of State insurance are valid, 
others are not. For example, the case that there is no unemployment in India among 
agricultural and industrial population is vitiated by an ignorance of the real conditions 
of peasants in India. The large increase in the number of dependents upon agriculture 
is due mostly to the rise of rent-receiving non-cultivating class, chiefly recruited from 
people who had drifted from the village to the city and accumulated money there and 
want to come back as landlords. They speculate on rural holdings, however small, 
uneconomical, fragmentary and mortgaged they might be. Then again the culti¬ 
vating tenant may be a temj^orary owner who cannot eke out a living wage. Any¬ 
how, if the function of a social insurance scheme is to prevent poverty, it is small 
consolation to know that so many Indian people are peasant proprietors. All that 
we are concerned with is the poverty among agricultural labourers and their living 
below the subsistence level, which is undoubted. We must remember that an Indian 
agriculturist has an average holding vaj^ing from 3 acres in Assam, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orii^a to 12 acres in Bombay, which work out on the average 2*5 acres for 
106*5 millions of workers. A chronic disease is not dramatic and blunts the sense of 
acute pain. In any case, the effects of chronic unemplo 3 nnent are there. Indian 
labourers aa a whole are poor. Indian poverty as has been alleged, is not a question 
of mal-distribution of wealth as in some countries of Europe, especially Great Britain. 
’ Mr. Jack's calculation for a village in Bengal is Hs. 50 per head per annum and Dr. 
Mann’s calculation for a Poona village is Fs. 44. According to Mr. Jack there is 
mme! pretension of an equitable distribution in a typical Bengal village. ** Nearly 
77 p^ cent, of ,13^ -^tal population there are agricultural families, among whom 
per omit, live in comfort with an annual income of Rs, 365; 28-5 per cent, are 
on Be. 283, 18 per cent, above want on Rs. 166 and 4 per cent, in 
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indigence on Rs. 115.” The per capita income for the different classes is Rs. 60, 43, 33, 
and 27 respectively as contrasted with the model expenditure of Rs. 50 and Rs. 20 for 
the first and the last classes. Among the non-agricultnral classes, the distribution of 
wealth is not so fair. Dr. Mann offers equally hopeless prospects for the Bombay 
peasants. ” The average family income was Rs. 166-6 annas but the cost of living 
was Rs. 218-8 annas. He mentions that 85 per cent, of the families are insolvent 
having an income equal to 57*5 per cent, of the sum required for decent living, 
i.e., Rs. 44 per head per annum. Dr. Lucas’ study of Kavirpur in the Punjab betrays 
an annual deficit of Rs. 9-8 annas. In his opinion 20 to 30 per cent, of the people 
living in villages are livnig in poverty. Over and above that there is indebtedness. 
So if we exclude the rent-receiving non-cultivating but land-owning classes and con¬ 
sider the legal difficulties which stand in the way of consolidation of holdings, we 
might be justified in saying that there is unemployment among the agricultural 
labourers, specially during the ofi-season lasting from 4 to 5 months when the deca¬ 
dent and moribund cottage industries cannot fully engage their attention. The 
emip’ation of labour from Bihar and the United Provinces to practically all over 
India is a striking proof of the fact that there is emplojnnent among land-labourers. 
Among unskilled industrial labourers, who are in the majority, there is temporary 
unemployment in congested areas. Only the Bombay figures are available and even 
they are not authoritative. 

The conclusions are that (1) there is no shortage of labour supply in Bombay 
textile and engineering industries. But adequacy in the supply of labour is a vague 
term. It might mean that the supply of labour is just equal to the demand or it 
might mean that there is always available a large source of supply which can be 
utilized by the employer. The report of the returns is not clear on this point. But 
when Karachi Port Trust reports that the supply of skilled and unskilled labour 
was plenty, there is room for suspicion that the word adequate does not mean an 
equilibrium reached after a severe strain from wheedling the labourer away from 
their holdings in the villages. (2) The absenteeism figure caused by sickness, call of 
the harvest, festivities and Monday feeling is not high. It can be fixed at 10 per cent, 
on the average, with the exception of Ahmedabad. In any case, it all depends on 
the locality of the industrial area, whether people come from the neighbouring 
villages or from distant parts, whether there are slums breeding diseases ox not, 
whether the labourers are recruited from the landless proletariat or not. So the 
absence of unemployment figures do not denote full employment and cannot be ad¬ 
vanced as a sound reason for not starting a compulsory unemployment insurance 
scheme at all in any shape. 

We recognize the difficulty of the absence of accurate figures. So we cannot 
advocate any unemployment insurance scheme before we can secure statistics of the 
unemployed. In the mean time we can lay emphasis on the other aspects of social 
insurance, namely health insurance. In Great Britain, these two go together and 
whoever is insured against unemployment is also insured against sickness and dis¬ 
ability. In India in 1924, 50 lakhs of people died of fever, which is an easily preventi- 
ble disease, and cholera, small-pox, and plague were responsible for 3 lakhs, 1 lakh 
falling to the share of each. It is well known that the latter diseases are proventible, 
though more elaborate, hence more costly sanitary measures are necessary. Mr. G. 
Bransby Williams, the Chief Irrigation Engineer, says, ‘'It is often repeated, and 
indeed the fact is patent that India is a poor country as compared to England and 
America, It is argued from this fact that she cannot afi^ord to undertake expen¬ 
sive works for the improvement of public health. But in reply to this, it may be 
asked how far is India poor because of being unhealthy. . . . 

As regards the second charge, viz., the lack of insurance tradition in India, it can 
be submitted (1) that, there is even now a network of village Panchayats and caste- 
guilds, functioning in India. The Famine Commission codes and reports always 
instruct their inspectors and superintendents to utilize them. The joint family, 
though fast breaking up under economic and legal pressures exerted by western in¬ 
fluence, still retains its hold in so far as the law of co-parcenary property is regnant 
and imposes uj)on the Karta of the family the obligation of supporting the aged, the 
.orphan, the widow, and the indigent. The Moslem law and practice is equally 
solicitous for them. There are other fraternal associations, “ Kuris ” and Chit funds. 
So the Indian labourer is not a stranger to the idea of mutual benefit, though, he 
might be to the exact procedure of premium and benefit scheme involved in 
insurance. 


(2.) That, the Government in Indian Trade Unions Act of 1026, Chapter III, 
Section 15 (g) while notifying the objects on which a registered trade union may 
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spend out of its general funds, mentions “ tlie issue of, or the undertaking of liability 
under policies of assurance on the lives of members or under policies, insuring 
members against sickness, accident, or unemployment,as one of the legitimate 
items of trade union expenditure; (3.) That the first Insurance Company was 

established in Japan in 1880, and it was only in 1900 that the Insurance 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce was started. Mr. 
Cook, of the Statesman writes, " Industrial Insurance is conducted in that 
country as a Government monopoly and premiums are conducted monthly 
through the post offices, throughout the Empire at an expense ratio which for 1925 
was so low as 17 per cent., very much below the working cost of any industrial 
company transacting business in Great Britain. At the end of last year there were 
9} million policies in force, insuring sums in excess of 1,200 million yen. This 
scheme of state insurance was only introduced in 1916, after having been under 
consideration for 17 years previously. Policies are issued under both whole life and 
endowment schemes for sums ranging between 20 to 350 yen and between the age 
of limit of 12 and 60 at the time of entry. There is no medical examination and 
certain reductions are made in the case of endowments if death occurs in the case of 
2 years and is not caused by infectious disease. For contracts extending over five years 
a certain percentage of the premiums paid is refunded on expiration' of the contract 
term. The post office authorities are granted nine per mille of the insured amount 
as initial expense and 12 per mille on account of canvassing and the fund derived 
from the premiums collected is invested by the Government in works of public 
utility. The scheme has become so popular that in some provinces from 50 to 70 
per cent, of the population have insured themselves." Therefore it is not impractic¬ 
able to frame insurance schemes for workmen in India, for Indian labour and Japanese 
labour conditions are more or less on a par. In 1925, insurance provision for working 
classes in England was double that for 1913, and in the U.S.A. and Canada, 3 times 
the amount of 1916. 

The third objection is valid to some extent, not only in so far as any State help is 
concerned, but also with reference to private companies, insuring individuals on an 
industrial basis. But we must admit that the risks of health, i.e., sickness and death 
at least, if not of unemplojnnent, cannot be prevented or hastened. We have the 
aurhotity of Mr. Lethbridge, the Labour Commissioner of Bengal, to support our 
view. He says that there has not been a single case of malingering in so far as the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act is concerned. We have to admit that 
with 8 to 10 per cent, of the labourers as absentees in Bombay and let us say the same 
percentage on the sick list in a factory on the average, the " contemplated failure of 
permiums is concerned with a relatively small number during any short interval " 
as Prof. Madhava thinks. Vital statistics in India are proverbially inaccurate. The 
Labour Gazette of Bombay, November, 1924, defends the Government of India on 
the ground that in Great Britain figures for occupational mortality were published 
ten years after the events referred to. It says, " It may be remarked that in India 
we have not yet secured any figures of comparative mortality in different occupations. 
For one thing, our census record of occupations does not yet distinguish between 
employers and employed, so that the numbers returned after the various ’Groups * 
in Sub-Group III ’ Industry,’ order 9 ’ Metals ’ includes masters as well as operatives. 
And for another, our village Death-Registers do not record occupations. There is 
little doubt that at the next census strenuous efforts will be made to secure a better 
classification of occupations.” 


Dr. Bentley thinks that the percentage of error is somewhat near 27 on the 
recorded rates. The death-rate for India in 1922 was 24*02 per mille, a figure too low 
by 6. We can accept 30 per mil l e as the average death-rate in any healthy year in 
India as compared to 12 in Great Britain. The figures for sickness are more unreliable, 
but malaria, dysentry, cholera, enteric, diarrhoea are between themselves, responsible 
for much more than half the death-rate and 8 to 10 per cent, of absenteeism at most. 
Besides^ there is hook worm, which affects the efficiency and vitality of the poor 
people in cities and villages. Now the death-rate of India can, in the opinion of 
Mr. Bransby Williams, be reduced to 15 per mille, i.e., 3,750,000 lives can be saved 
annually. In England, there are 180 weeks of sickness per death; in the absence 
of detailed infoimation, let us accept the same figure for India. So we diminish 
675 millions of sick weeks in one year for the entire population. For a labouring 
population of 160,000, on the basis of 10 per cent, it would be 83 lakhs of weeks. The 
figures represent preventible sickness. Accepting CoL Hutchinson’s estimate of 
, Rs. 200 as the average asse^ment of each life and at the minimum Rs. 2 for each 
week’s loss, the actual loss would mean 210 crores or the capitalized value being ;f2,000 
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millions at 7^ per cent, for the whole country.* The labourers lose 1 crore 7 lakhs 
or nearly 20 crores of capitalized value. Two hundred and ten crores mean slightly 
above Rs. 8 per head of the population. The Bengal Gk)verument spends only Rs. 2 
per head outside Calcutta for Public Health and District Boards spend of an 
anna per head for sanitation. Now that a national health insurance can relieve that 
enormous loss of life and efl&ciency is beyond question. Of course, the work of the 
Public Health Department will not be obviated, it will only be reinforced by the 
interest shown towards its aims and ideals by the insurance companies and the entire 
class of employers and employees. On the same estimates of death-rate, sickness- 
rate, and average life, the responsibility for 16 lakhs of workers in factories, mines, and 
other industries will be more than two crores of rupees. If the responsibility for, 
removing sickness and death only is shared equally between the labourers, employers 
and the State, it is less than 1 crore for each party, i.e., for each labourer Rs 6 only 
per annum, which is not a great amount for the labourer, whose interests are most 
jeopardized in insanitary conditions. It is not difficult to fully arouse the conscience 
of the capitalist to undertake this responsibility by contributing to the payment of 
sickness benefit and some kind of burial benefit. Prof. Madhava has calculated that 
' with a burial benefit of Rs. 5, weekly sickness benefit of only 8 annas together with 
allowances at the same rate for only 13 millions labourers aged 60 and over, the 
total cost is 70 crores, not much greater than the military expenditure in India 
(67J crores).’* We knowin India, as elsew'here, sickness varies according to occupation, 
age, and sex. In America, 20 per cent, of a normal group will suSer a disabling 
sickness for more than a week, 65 per cent, of the sick are disabled for about 4 weeks, 
20 per cent. 4 to 8 weeks, 60 per cent. 8 to 12 weeks, 3 per cent. 6 months, and 1 *3 
per cent, for more than a year. Therefore, as such, Indian statistics are in default 
we cannot just now offer an actuarial basis for a thorough-going scheme of health 
insurance. But what can be achieved is shown by the preceding figures of absenteeism 
and the following figures of death-rate, and the average constantly sick-rate among 
Indian troops. In 1923, out of a total number of nearly 150,000, 466 • 7 per mille were 
admitted into hospitals, out of whom 5*98 or 6 per mille died, 16*3 jger mille were 
invalids, and 20*13 per mille were constantly on the sick-list (as against 80 to 100 
per mille in the mills). This year was a particularly jhealthy year for Indian troops 
but the previous pre-war years were not. Their average for 1910-1914 were 544*6, 
4 ‘39, 5 *4, and 20 *7 respectively. If the marked improvement of figures for 1923 over 
the average of 1914-1918 is traceable mainly to the introduction of station hospital 
system in 1918, then it can be well imaged how a health insurance scheme will 
improve the health of the labourers in India. Let ns face facts and know once for all 
that in spite of Mr. Williams’s warning, that the cost of death and sickness, arising 
out of preventible diseases, in India, runs to 2,000 millions sterling, the India Govern¬ 
ment, since the public health and industries departments have been provincialized 
transferred subjects, will not entertain any such proposal of compulsory health 
insurance, unless the employers take the initiative. 

But insurance by industries, is open to many objections. It is extremely difficult 
to fix the responsibility for the unemployed, and the sick on any industry, like 
engineering, which is horizontally organized. In case an insured person removes 
from one industry to another, a separate establishment will have to be kept to 
consider the claims of such a person. Besides, when an industry is small, the 
calculation of risks is not sound and dependable and no big insurance company will 
enter into business with it, and therefore the premiums will be heavy. Each industry 
will again have to appoint emplojment exchanges, health officers, and a host of other 
officials. It will impede mobility of labour to a great extent. "^S^at is worse is that 
well-paid labourers in big industries will escape with low contributions and ill-paid 
labourers in smaller industries will have to pay more. The most glaring inequity 
however is that some industries are more susceptible to unemployment and ill-health 
than others. The causes of unemployment and ill-health again are sometimes super¬ 
industrial, sometimes, unemployment in one industry is due to the temporary 
prosperity of another. Therefore all the vices attached to a policy of drift and non¬ 
co-ordination are to be found in a puristic scheme of insurance by indust:^. The 
number of organized, well-financed and well-supplied industries in India is small. 
Those which are, cannot hear the full burden of Industrial insurance. Nascent 
industries will certainly pass on the entire contribution to the community as increased 
prices. Only the important industries with high dividends alone can think of the 
partial contribution. Therefore a scheme in which labourers in a group, the capitalists 
of the same industry, and the State through subsidy, when need arises, can co-operate, 
is alone feasible. This is known as Group-Insurance, a comparatively late develop¬ 
ment of Social Insurance. 


As reported in the Statesman, October 28, 1925. 
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In this form of insurance, a group of employees can be insured under a blanket 
policy.'* The premium of the group, the unit of which may be taken to be the 
family, or members of the village Panch or the same caste working in the cities or 
villages, is certainly less than the sum total of individual premiums for the responsi¬ 
bility is joint and several. It is paid in one lump. There is no medical examination, 
just as much as very many insurance companies forego it in the case of joint or 
partnership insurance. The doctor's fees coming to Ps. 16 for every 2,000 Rs. or 
Rs. 10 for every Rs. 1,000 are saved thereby. The employer takes the policy for his 
group of employees, whose general conditions of health and employment are reported 
upon, en masse, by insurance agents. “ The contract is generally one-year-renewable 
type, though it may extend to five or ten years. A certain percentage or multiple 
of the wa^s of the sick-employee will be paid as benefit if the employee is still in 
employ. Benefit certificates lapse when workmen leave service permanently, and 
death benefits will increase proportionately with the years." The rates of premium are 
lower for the saving in the medical service fees, commission rates, collection charges 
and lapse levies and for the security of payment which the capitalists may make 
every quarter to the companies in lump sum. The inspection charges can be kept 
low by collaboration with the factory inspectors. 

Other advantages are (1) a continuity of service and a healthy co-operative spirit 
between the employer and the employee which will solve the industrial unrest, 
especially the problem of strikes without notice, (2) a camaraderie between labourers 
grouped under one blanket policy"— z. very partial solution of the Hindu-Moslem 
&pute in industrial areas, (3) a habit of thrift amongaproverbially unthrifty people. 
The cHef advantage of group-insurance over industrial insurance on an individual 
basis is that the former is cheaper. In India, the block agency system may be 
adopted which according to the latest report of one company in England has 
succeeded in cutting down expenses from 40 per cent, of the premiums to 25 per 
cent, within six years; and in America, one large company has reduced the expense 
ratio to premium income from 44 per cent, in 1900 to 26| per cent, in 1925. Needless 
to add that group insurance will be cheaper than family endowment policies advocated 
by Miss Rathbone or the Widows’ Pension and Old Age Pensions of Great Britain. 

Now one company in India, the Oriental Life Assurance Co., of Bombay has 
got the following rate. A whole life policy for Rs. 1,000 without profit, starting from 
the 20th year, would mean Rs. 21-10 annas annually. For a group policy, the annual 
premiums can be 10 per cent, less, i.e., say Rs. 19-10 annas which would mean Re. 1 
11 annas per month. This sum can be proportionately divided between the employee, 
the employer and State. Let us see what happens in Great Britain, “Men pay Sd. 
per week, women 4d, employer 5i?. (he has got to pay more for another scheme of 
pension benefits) and the State two-ninths of the total sum required. From January, 
1926, the contribution for men by themselves and the employer has been reduced 
from lOd. to 9d, and for women from 9d. to 8|d., sickness benefits are 15s. for men 
and 12s. for women for 26 weeks, disablement benefit of 7s. 6a, for the whole period, 
maternity benefit if the wife is not insured ;^2 and if insured ;^4. Doctor's advice, 
m^cal provisions and even Sanatorium treatment are sometimes provided." In 
Great Britain, the shares of employers and employees are equal and 
the State has got to come to the rescue. In India, it will come to 9 annas for each 
party per month which would mean 1 anna for each group of 9. 

^ Therefore what is^ needed in the present conditions of Indian labour is a group 
insurance scheme which is primarily an, affair of the labourers and their employers 
j r^timately one of the State. The scheme is social, but not State insurance or 
industrial insurance. 


group assurance satisfies the five tests that have been put forward by 
Mr, ^hen for any successful scheme of social insurance. In this form (1) the payment 
by ^em^oyer is prompt; (2) the administrative costs are lower: In £^nd, 
societies Health Insurance, which is administered under Government supervision by 
approved societies fi.e.. trade UninTlS ac» a,, 


societies (i.e., trade umons, friendly societies, and private insurance com- 
i administrative cost of 14 per cent."j (3) there is a greater chance for 


pam^), have an uosi. oi per cenv/^; [aj mere is a greater chance for 

poverty among our labourers being reduced, especially poverty arising out of sickness: 
(4} in so far as the fpds (from which workmen are to receive benefits), are raised by 
employees assisted by the employers and the State (in America, 
theideais that the employers would insure-flieir employees in group), collected by the 

^ premium, they are safe; (5) there is no fear of 
' or from the death of theinsu- 

. . The fear of accumulation does not arise here, for the accumulated 

^sum 'Will De divided. 

Ttn/ group-iascrance. Mainly they are actuarial. 

%rea4^ ^ath , Tagore, , the General. Secretary of 4e Ifindnsthan Co- 

^ ias^jerable. “ The shortneL 
s ieves of lahotater^ absence of statistiw about the average longevity, their 
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distribution over wide areas, the procuring of proposals, the medical examination 
en masse, the investigation and settlement of claims are expensive items." The 
labourer in India indiyidually has no suiplus, but if the rate of contribution is 
deducted from the v/ages by the employer beforehand, then the difficulty may be 
easily overcome. But how to construct premium tables for them ? Mr. Tagore 
writes, " The premium tables actually in use by life of&ces for their Indian business 
are far from accurate, based as they are on rule of thumb adaptations of British or 
American experience unchecked by any reliable statistics. How^ then is such Indian 
business at all workable ? Because of the margins of safety that are kept and which 
result in the periodical surpluses returned as bonuses to the policyholders or absorbed 
as profits by the shareholders or proprietors of the life company itself. If, in the case 
of the lower strata of our society, a large margin be taken to start vdth and the 
resulting surpluses returned at short intervals (in our scheme, a part to be spent for 
medical benefit, etc.) to the assured j)ersons under some equitable scheme, neither 
will the life office be endangered nor the policy holders defrauded. With the progress 
of the business, first hand information will accumulate and thereupon the premium 
tables can be revised and the excess margin reduced to any degree." 

Medical examination offers no very great difi&culty. The average longevity of a 
group of persons in any occupation can not differ materially from the medical results 
of individual insurance by ordinary mofussil doctors. The defect might be included 
in the margin as well. " The expenses of procuration and claim settlement could be 
largely minimised " through a representative of the group. We have seen in Bombay 
how the village panchayat and the sanitary committees are working. Their presidents 
may be elected as representatives. Where they do not exist, there are many other 
socio-economic bodies functioning, the secretaries of co-operative societies, the 
local boards and the panchayat in the villages and the caste-panchayat, the sirdars 
and their employers who will undertake the job. " In fact the labourers' own 
representatives, even at a commission, will be less expensive than any form of 
agency and medical examination by individuals." Over and above this, if the 
co-operative societies, boards of public health co-operate and the state passes some 
kind of protective legislation by which small insured sums of labourers, say up to 
Rs. 1,000 may be unattached and untaxed, the problem of Indian poverty, at least 
so far as it relates to sickness and early death of industrial labourers followed by desti¬ 
tution of their families, will be solved. I suggest this idea of group-insurance to our 
economists and Indian insurance companies, upon both of whom the duty of 
alleviating the economic distress of Indian labourers lies. Mr, Tagore writes, " An 
insurance company making it a rule, in the case of this department, only to deal 
with such groups, to begin with, should have no dearth of business." Mr. Hook, 
whose insurance notes in the " Statesman " are undoubtedly the best that I have 
read in any paper edited in India, is also of opinion that group insurance has a 
future in this country. 

I beg to state that this paper is not and cannot be a description of any thorough¬ 
going scheme. The reason is that we have no accurate statistical information to go 
upon. It is only an invitation to conduct enquiries, assemble relevant statistics and 
discuss the possibilities of w'hat I consider to be a fruitful idea. 


PART III. 

SHIXLA PRASAD SAICSENA, B.COM,, RESEARCH STUDENT, DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY. 

Woy/im,g--class Cost of Living Index, Camnpore, 

The general cost of living of the miHhand comprises liis expenditure under various 
heads and difierent articles of consumption. In a market fiuctuations in prices 
difier with the nature, quality and variety of articles, and it is hardly possible to 
ascertain at a glance the general rise or fall in the prices. Thus, in order to obtain 
a measure of the general movement of prices of those commodities which enter into 
the cost of living, the method of index numbers is resorted to. ^ A series of com¬ 
modities are selected and their prices taken for*a standard or basic period. In our 
investigation the pre-war year of 1913 has been taken as the normal year exhibiting 
none of the extraordinary conditions of the war period that followed. The prices 
for the commodities for subsequent years have been compared, these prices being 
expressed as percentages of the prices ruling in 1913. The comparison of the prices 
is confined to the years 1914, 1920, 1927 and 1929. 
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Computation of the Index Numbers : Food .—The following are the average annual 
retail prices current per maund in rupees of the cereals at Cawnpore for the various 
years noted against them :— 


Year. 

Rice. 

WTieat, 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Arhar 

dal. 

1913 .. 

5*1 

3*8 

2-6 

2*8 

2*7 

2*7 

3*9 

1914 .. 

5*2 

4*5 

3-5 

3*5 

3*4 

3*9 

5*3 

1920 .: 

9*5 

6-5 

4*2 

5*0 

4*4 

5*3 

9*3 

1927 .. .. 1 

7-8 

5-5 

4-1 

4*1 

4*1 i 

4*3 

7*3 

1929 .. 

7-S 

5*7 

4-4 

4*4 

4*2 

5*3 

7*0 


The following are the variations, calculated from the above table, in the prices 
of cereals in different years, taking the year 1913 as base :— 


Year. 

Rice. 

"Wheat. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Arhar 

dal. 

1913 .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 .. 

102 

118 

135 

125 

126 1 

144 i 

136 

1920 ., 

186 

171 

162 

179 

163 

196 

238 

1927 .. 

153 

151 

158 

147 

152 

167 

187 

1929 .. 

153 

150 

169 

157 

156 

196 

179 


We shall now proceed to allot weights to each cereal and then compute the average. 
The main criterion in weighting the cereals is the actual expenditure of the workers 
on these cereals. The following is the abstract from some of the monthly budgets 
of workers showing the amount spent on cereals by labourers under different grades 
of income and the proportion of the amount spent on particular cereals to the total 
amount spent on cereals:— 


Total 


o 

izi 


monthly 
income 
of the 


$ 


family. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Ks. a. p. 
41 3 6 
41 10 3 
39 9 3 
37 0 0 
32 0 0 
30 0 0 
24 12 6 
15 10 0 
15 0 0 
13 3 6 


Amount 
spent on 
cereals 
per 

month. 




Amount 
spent on 
wheat, 
gram, 
barley 
and 
bajra. 


ii8 


Rice. 


*0 -P S 

o § g 

§l|i 

P ^-2 & 


Other 

cereals, 

pulses. 


I 4 

o 3 

S)g O 

l§§ 

ri C5 
n® P ^ 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

23 

7 

3 

16 

15 

3 

11 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

13 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

12 

6 

9 

11 

0 

5 

11 

0 

8 

8 

0 

5 

12 

0 

7 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

11 

10 

9 

7 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


70 
48 
66 
64 
51 

56 

68 

71 
66 

57 


3 0 0 
3 12 0 
3 0 0 
2 12 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 4 0 


13 
32 
17 
24 
23 
10 
12 
28 
26 

14 


Hs. a. p. 
3 0 0 
2 8 0 
3 0 0 
1 1 0 
10 9 
3 0 0 
1 12 0 
0 1 0 
1 2 9 
1 12 0 


13 

20 

17 

12 

26 

34 

20 

1 

8 

29 


Average 62 % 


Average 21 % 


Average 26 % 


Thus we find that about 62 per cent, of the total expenditure on cereals is on 
wheat, gram, barley and bajra, about 21 per cent, on rice, and about 26 per cent, on 
other cereals consisting mainly of pulses. In allotting weights six points are allotted 
to wheat, two points to rice, and the remaining two points to other cereals or pulses. 

As to the five cereals grouped in one—^wheat, barley, gram, bajra and jowar— 
a detailed survey was underta.kea relating to the respective quantities of food grains 
consumed by the mill population. The investigation shows that the last four cereals 
are not used for the sake of economy, as gram is now actually dearer even 
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wheat, but gram adds greatly to variety in the diet. Bajra finds its use only during 
the two months of winter—December and January. Generally, it is not mixed with 
wheat flour but breads of pure bajra flour are made and taken with sugar or gur. 
Very poor labourers mix barley and jo war with wheat for reasons of cheapness, but 
the proportion of barley or jowar does not exceed 25 per cent, of wheat j&our. To 
sum up, wheat commands the greatest importance, and any rise, be it slight, affects 
the labourers considerably. Out of six points allotted to this group, we allot 5 • 5 
points to wheat and *5 to the remainder of the cereals. 

Now computing the average for the cereals, keeping in regard the weights allotted, 
we get the following results :— 


Year. 

Cereals. 


Index No. 

Weights. 

Product of 
Index No. and 
weight. 

' 1914 

Rice 


102 

2 

204 


Wheat .. 


118 

5-5 

649 


Jowar 


135 

•125 

17 


Bajra 


125 

•125 

16 


Barley 


126 

•125 

16 


Gram 

Pulses— 


144 

•125 

18 


Arhar dal 


136 

2 

272 

1,192 ~ 10 
«= 119 

1920 

Rice 


186 

2 

372 


Wheat .. 


171 

5-5 

941 


Jowar 


162 

•125 

20 


Bajra 


179 

•125 

22 


Barley 


163 

•125 

20 


Gram 

Pulses— 


196 

•125 

25 


Arhar dal 


238 

2 

476 

1,876 -T- 10 
= 188 

1927 

Rice 


153 

2 

306 


Wheat .. 


151 

5-5 

831 


Jowar 


. 158 

•125 

20 


Bajra 


147 

•125 

18 


Barley ., 


152 

•125 

19 


Gram 

Pulses— 


167 

•125 

21 


Arhar dal 


187 

2 

374 

1,589 -h 10 
« 159 

1929 

Rice 


153 

2 

306 


Wheat 


150 

5*5 

825 


Jowar 


169 

•125 

21 


Bajra 


157 

•125 

20 


Barley .. 


156 i 

•125 

20 


Gram 

Pulses— 


196 

•125 

25 


Arhar dal 

1 

179 

2 

358 

1,575 4- 10 
« 158 


We now pass on to the consideration of the second head under food, i.e., other 
foodstuffs. This head covers expenditure on linseed oil, milk, ghee, salt, sugar, gur, 
tea, etc. A similar weighting process has been adopted here as well, 

(1193) 
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The foilo%?a 2 ig table shows the prices of other foodstuffs, in rupees, ruling at 
Ca^mpore in various years under review:— 


Year, 

Ghee, 

per 

maund. 

Linseed, 
per cwt. 

Raw 

sugar per 
500 lb. 

Imported 
sugar 
refined, 
per cwt. 

Salt, 

per 

maund. 


Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1913. 

49 10 0 

8 10 0 

21 8 0 

19 3 0 

1 13 0 

1914. 

41 13 0 

18 2 0 

21 0 0 

8 10 0 

1 13 0 


85 3 0 



37 4 0 

3 2 0 

1927 . 

64 0 0 

10 4 0 

60 0 0 

1 13 0 0 

2 8 9 

1929 . 

60 0 0 

11 4 0 

55 0 0 

13 10 0 

2 13 0 


The following table shows the index number of the above prices, the year 1913 
being the base year :— 


Year, 

Ghee. 

1 

Linseed. 1 

Raw 

sugar. 

Refined 

sugar. 

Salt. 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■M 

1914 : 

84 

94 

103 

94 


1920 

172 

209 

278 i 

410 


1927 

129 

118 

278 

142 

BiH 

1929 

121 

130 

256 1 

148 



In the above table we have omitted the prices for milk and tea. The reason for 
such omission is that these articles are consumed by the labourers in small quantities, 
only casually, and we cannot have reliable records of their consumption. 

As to giving weights to these articles we have allotted 3*5 points to salt, for it is 
an essential requirement for physical maintenance, and the demand for it is not 
elastic, though we cannot rightly call it to be of perfectly inelastic demand. Linseed 
has been allotted 2 *5 points, for labourers use it in place of ghee for cooking purposes. 
Kaw sugar has been given the third place with two points for it finds a general use 
among the labourers. Last come refined sugar and ghee with one point each. 


The table below shows the weighted average for other foodstuffs, according to 
the weights allotted:— 


Year, 

Articles, 

Index No. 

Weights. 

Products of 
Index No. 
and weight. 

1914 

Linseed 

94 

2-5 

235 


Raw sugar .. 

103 

2 

206 


Sugar, refined 

94 

I 

94 


Salt .. 

100 

3^5 

350 


Ghee . 

84 

i 

1 

In 

84 

969 10 

dexNo. ^ 97 

1920 

Linseed .. 

209 

2-5 

523 


Kaw sugar .. 

278 

2 

556 


Sugar, refined 

410 

1 

410 


Salt .. 

172 , 

3*5 

602 


Ghee 

172 

1 

172 



i 

In 

2,263 10 

dexNo. « 226 
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Table —contd. 


Year. 

Articles. 

Index No. 

Weights. 

Product of 
Index Nos. 
and weights. 

1927 

Linseed 

118 

2'5 

29S 


Raw sugar .. 

278 

2 

556 


Sugar, refined 

142 

1 

142 


Salt .. 

139 

3-5 

486 


Ghee 

129 

1 

Index No. 

129 

1,608 -r 10 
= 161 

1929 

Linseed 

130 

2-5 

325 


Raw sugar .. 

256 

2 

512 


Sugar, refined 

148 

1 

148 


Salt .. 

156 

3-5 

546 


Ghee 

121 

1 

Index No. 

121 

1,652 -7- 10 
« 165 


Light and fuel .—For the purpose of lighting the workers generally use kerosine 
oil. Some of them use mustard oil as well, but kerosine finds general use owing 
to its cheapness. As for fuel, coal is not found in use anywhere. Dry cowdung and 
firewood are the chief things used as fuel. Dry cowdung is used to light the fire, 
but the wood is used in larger proportion. 

The prices for kerosine and mustard oils are given below:— 


Year. 

Article. 

Price per 
case of 

2 tins. 

Per maund. 

Index No, 

1913 

Kerosine oil Chester 

Rs, a. p. 

4 12 0 

Rs. a. p. 

100 K 


Mustard or rape seed oil 

— 

17 10 0 

lOOM 

1914 

Kerosine oil 

5 0 0 


105 K 


Mustard oil 

— 

17 10 0 

100 M 

1920 

Kerosine oil 

10 12 0 

. 

227 K 


Mustard oil 

— 

28 8 0 

161 M 

1927 

Kerosine oil ** Chester 

9 12 0 

— 

206 K 


Mustard or rape seed oil 

— 

21 15 0 

124 M 

1929 

Kerosine oil " Chester 

7 8 0 


158 K 


Mustard or rape seed oil 


22 8 0 

127 M 


The cost of fuel has also gone up. No accurate figures for the various years are 
available, but oral enquiry shows that babulwood (generally used as fuel) was sold 
at the rate of 20 panseries (24 maunds) for a rupee in pre-war days. The post-war 
rate for the same kind of wood is 10 panseries (IJ maunds) for a rupee. Thus we 
find the rate doubled and hence the Index No. for the post-war period has been taken 
to be 200. 


(1193) 
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As for the allotment of weights 7 points are allotted to fuel, 2 to kerosine oil and 1 
to mustard or rape seed oil. The workers spend more on fuel, it being a necessity for 
cooking the food, and little on kerosine or mustard oil. Thus we arrive at the follow¬ 
ing index numbers for this head :— 


Year. 

Articles. 

Index No. 

Weights. 

Products of 
Index Nos. 
and weights. 

1914 

Kerosine oil . 

105 

2 

210 


Mustard oil 

100 

1 

100 


Fuel 

100 

7 

700 




Average 

I,010-M0«101 

1920 

Kerosine oil 

227 

2 

454 


Mustard oil 

161 

1 



Fuel . 

200 

7 

1,400 




Average 

2,015-M0=202 

1927 

Kerosine oil 

206 ' 

2 

412 


1 Mustard oil ,. 

124 

1 

124 


Fuel . 

200 

7 

1,400 




Average 

1,936-M0 = 194 

1929 

Kerosine oil 

158 

2 

* 316 


Mustard oil 

127 

1 

! 127 


Fuel . 

200 

7 

, 1,400 




Average 

1,843-MO «184 


Next we come to the item of house rent. Cawnpore is a congested city honey¬ 
combed with bustis and slums. The industrialization of the city has added much 
to its population. The mill authorities have tried to solve the problem of housing 
for their workers, and with this end in view some settlements have been constructed 
for housing the workers. But these settlements do not afford accommodation for 
all the workers, and hence the majority of them reside in the cities. In dealing with 
the rise or fall in rent, I shall deal with it under two heads—^the rent in setriements 
and in the city. 

^ Begular records of the rent paid by the workers to the mill authorities are main¬ 
tained, and a^ comparison of the figures in different periods is possible. Rents in 
settlements differ with the nature and quality of quarters offered. The amenities 
provided in a settlement are also taken into consideration in fixing the rent. 

In Lai Imh Woollen Mills’ Settlement, known as Mac-Robertganj, the rent 
charged for a single room quarter in 1914 was 10 annas per month. In 1920, the rent 
for ihe same quarters rose to Rs. 1-4 annas per month, and in 1927 the figures went 
up to Rs. 1-14 annas per month, and is continued till to-day. Thus taldng the year 
1913 or 1914 as the base year, the index number for rent in 1920 was 200, and in 1927 
^d 1:^9 it comes to 300. Again, in Alienganj settlement, the, rent in 1913 or 1914 
for a single room quarter was S annas per month, in 1920 it reached Rs. 1-2 annas 
per month, and in 1927, the rate for which is still maintained, the figure was Rs. 1-10 
annas per ^onth for the same quarter. Thus, with the same base year, the index 
number fdr 1920 comes tb 225, and in 1927 and 1929 it comes to 325. 
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To sum up, we keep the iudex number for 1929 for the quarters supplied by mill 
authorities to be 300 approximately. 

In the city the rates have gone higher. For a small room for which 8 annas per 
month were paid in pre-war days, the rent now charged is Rs. 2 per month. Thus 
we find that the index number touches 400, but as authenticated records for the 
rent in the city are not available, we shall take it to be the same as for the settlement 
quarters. 

Lastly, let us consider the question of clothing. The labourers use mostly dhoiis 
and shirting cloth. In pre-war days the cost of a fine pair of dhoties (mostly imported) 
10 yards in length, was Rs. 3 ; this rate was raised to Rs. 7 during the war, and now 
it has come down to about Rs. 4. 


The same is true of the dhoti pairs of coarse kind. The cost of a pair of dhoti 
of the same length in pre-w’-ar days was Rs. 2. This went up to Rs. 4-8 annas, or Rs. 5 
during the war period, and to-day it is sold for Rs. 3-4 annas to Rs. 3-8 annas per pair. 

As to shirting, the Statistical Abstract ” of the Government of India issued in 
1927, shows the following import prices. 


Cost of cotton grey shirting (imported) per piece, measuring 34 in. in width and 
37J to 38 yds. in length :— 


January 1913 


Rs. 

6 

a. 

7 

P- 

0 

Index No. 
100 

„ ■ 1914 


6 

2 

0 

95 

„ 1915 


5 

14 

0 


„ 1916 


6 

2 

0 


„ 1917 


7 

10 

0 


„ 1918 


9 

10 

0 


1919 


10 

8 

0 


„ 1920 


17 

0 

0 

!! 265 

„ 1921 


17 

8 

0 


„ 1922 


14 

6 

0 


„ 1923 


13 

4 

0 


„ 1924 


15 

8 

0 


„ 1925 


14 

5 

0 


„ 1926 


11 

14 

0, 


„ 1927 


9 

4 

0 

!! 144 

„ 1928 

„ 1929 


9 

8 

0 

! .* 148 


Thus the index numbers for cloth are as follows :— 


Index Numbers. 


Article. | 

1913. 

1914. 

1920. 

1927. 

1929. 

] 

Fine Dhoti, pair 

100 


233 

133 

133 

Coarse Dhoti, pair .. 

100 


225/250 

237 

162/175 

168 

162/175 

168 

Shirting 

100 

95 1 

265 

144 

148 


O 

o 

CO 

295-~3 

735—3 

445-^3 

449-7-3 


= 100 

= 98 

=245 

i 

= 148 

«149 


Lastly, in order to compute the general cost of living index figure, we find the 
index numbers for the various beads for various years as follows :— 


Heads. 

Index Numbers. 

1913. 




1929. 

Cereals 

100 


188 

159 

158 

Other grains 

lOO 


226 

161 

165 

Light and fuel 

lOO 



194 

184 

Rent 

100 

100 


300 

300 

Clothing 

100 

98 

245 

148 

149 


(1193) 
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As to giving proper weights to these items, we shall allot 6 points to cereals, 2 to 
clothing, 1 to rent and *5 each to other grains, and fuel and lighting. After giving 
effect to these weights, we find the general index number for different years as 
follows:— 


Year. 

Heads. 

Index No. 

Weights. 

Product of 
Index number 
and Weights. 

1914 

Cereals . . 

119 

6 

714 


Other grains 

97 

•5 

49 


Light and fuel 

101 

•5 

51 


Rent 

100 

1 



Clothing. 

98 

Weightec 

2 

3 Index No. 

196 

l,110-rl0 
= 111 

1920 

Cereals .. 

188 

6 

1,128 


Other grains 

226 

•5 

113 


Light and fuel 

202 

*5 

101 


Rent 

225 

1 

225 


Clothing. 

245 

Weightec 

2 

1 Index No. 

490 

2,057—10 

=206 

1927 

Cereals .. 

159 

6 

954 


Other grains 

161 

•5 

81 


Light and fuel 

194 

•5 

97 


Rent . 

325 

1 

325 


Clothing. 

148 

Weightec 

2 

3 Index No. 

296 

1,753-MO 
= 175 

1929 

Cereals .. 

158 

6 

948 


Other grains 

165 

•5 

83 


Light and fuel 

1 184 

•5 

92 


Rent 

325 

1 

325 


Clothing .. 

149 

Weightec 

2 

3 Index No. 

298 

1,7464-10 
= 175 


THE CAWNPORE IMPROVEMENT TRUST, 

N,B .—^This statement deals only with the question of H using of Workers in 
Cawnpore. 


An improvement Trust Committee was form in January, 1909, and this Committee 
was given a grant of 2J lacs for the purpose of construction of Meston road. The 
Improvement Trust Committee was an auxiliary body to the Municipal Board 
and the expenditure of its funds was governed by a Trust Deed which was executed 
by it in favour of Government. 

The Town Improvement Committee existed until 1919 when the present Improve- 
Tnist was formed in pursuance to the Town Improvement Trust Act of 1919. Mean¬ 
while, the Government had appointed in 1913, a Committee known as the Cawnpore 
Expansion Committee with Sir Henry Ledgard as its President and Mr, Tyler as one 
members : the report of this Committee was signed in November, 1917. In 
“accoidance with the recommendations of this Committee a Town Planner, Mr. 
X^chester, was engaged, and he arrived in Cawnpore in the cold weather of 1918, 
After consultation with him the report of the Town Expansion Committee was further 
considefed by a new Committee of which Mr. Stifife was Chairman. The modifications 
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made were small and the Trust, when it was started in December, 1919, with Mr. 
Stiffe as Chairman, had ready for it, not only the wide programme of the Ledgard 
Committee but a number of detailed schemes prepared by Mr. Lanchester, 

The Ledgard Committee’s programme covered a period of 50 years and an ex¬ 
penditure of 188 lacs. The programme contemplated three distinct stages in the work 
of the Trust. The first stage was to be the stage of preliminary developments com¬ 
prising acquisition of land, preparation of detailed plans and estimates, and such 
developments as would be necessary to make the first lot of sites in each of the centres 
in difierent areas ready for building operations. During the second stage, which was 
to be the longest, the process of development was to go on gradually to meet the 
demand for sites. During this period, main roads and drains, etc., were to be extended 
as they were required to serve the gradual development of fresh sites. During the 
third or the last stage, it was anticipated that the work of development Tyould have 
been completed and consequently expenditure would be small while income would 
continue to accrue. Towards the end of this last stage it was believed the Trust 
activities would be confined to the winding up of its afiairs. 

The whole idea of the Town Expansion Committee appears to have been to provide 
facilities for expansion and not to deal with the congestion which admittedly pre¬ 
vailed in the city. The Committee realized that conditions in the city were extremely 
bad, but as their name indicated, they seemed to be concerned only with the question 
of expansion or extension of the city. The Trust appears to have followed from the 
beginning a policy in consonance with the recommendations of the Town Expansion 
Committee. Soon after the formation of the Trust which by Statute consists of 7 
membersincluding the Chairman of the Trust, the Chairman of the Municipal Board, 
and. the Collector, who are ex-of&cio trustees, 14 external expansion schemes were 
notified ; some of these were subsequently dropped. The working of the Trust has 
resulted in the acquisition and development of land on the west and south-west of 
the city, but it cannot be claimed that this has resulted in relieving, to any great 
extent, the congestion in the city or of improving the conditions under which work¬ 
men live in the halos, 

ExUnl of congestion in the city ,—It has been stated that the city of Cawnpore is the 
most congested in the province. The population per square mile in Cawnpore is 
22,000 as compared with 1,300 in Lucknow. The Collector in Cawnpore stated in 
1908 that ** almost the whole population lives within an area of about 1 square mile 
and that overcrowding is excessive.” ” 26 families (74 people) live in one two-storied 
house of 3,500 sq. ft. plinth area. This house contains a drinking well and 3 privies. 
Another house of the same size has 32 families and smaller houses with a dozen or 
more families are common.” It is admitted that the city has grown up on no system ; 
unregulated. There are far too many houses and far too many people living in 
the houses. Thoroughfares, so narrow that a man has to turn side ways to pass 
through them, are common. In the dark evil-smelling lanes the passage of light and 
air is impeded by projecting balconies and upper storeys. The following figures 
relating to the year 1918, since when things, have only gone from bad to worse, 
will speak for themselves ” the average population per acre throughout the city area 
is 57*8, in Butcher Khana Khurd and Coolie Bazaarit actually reaches 532 and 662,” 

For purposes of comparison it is of interest to note that in the same year the in¬ 
cidence of population per acre throughout all urban areas in the United Provinces was 
21 *25 and for the whole of Calcutta it was 44; within a circle of 18 miles from 
Charing Cross it was 14*8; within the jurisdiction of Central Criminal Court in 
London it was 22*7. 

The total number of employees of the different regulated factories in Cawnpore is 
32,274. Appendix I,* gives the number of employees in each of the several industries 
in Cawnpore. Out of this number oi 32,274 at least 29,000 workmen may be taken 
to be living in the city. Careful census has been taken to ascertain the average num¬ 
ber of dependants of each worker and it has been found that the figure of a little over 
3 represents an average family consisting of a worker and his dependants. On this 
basis it would appear that the labouring population living in the city would be about 
90,000 strong. This number does not include the workers and their families who live 
in the settlements provided by certain manufacturing concerns in Cawnfpre. 
Practically three-fourths of Cawnpore can be said to be mads up of ha^as or basHs to 
which% reference has already been made. These kaius are extremely densely populated 
and consist of houses which are little better than hovels. The houses are structure 
of a very primitive and insanitary type being built mostly with mud walls. It is 
not uncommon for the fioor to be 2J feet below the surrounding ground level, as it 
appears to have been the practice to dig out earth to build the -walls. The roof is 
of a flimsy type consisting of either a thatch or hachcha tiles on split bamboos. There 
is no pro-vision for drainage, ventilation or sanitation of any description. During 
■the rainy season these hata^ are a quagnure of mud and it is not unusual for many 
of the huts to have a good deal of water in them. About 50 per cent, of the houses 


* Not printed. 
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in hatas have only one room occupying 120 square feet area. Some of the Jiaias are 
served by lanes which vary from 3 to 10 feet in width and the houses are invariably 
in a state of great dis-repair. The land nearly always belongs to a landlord who either 
builds and rents the houses or leases the land on a monthly rental in which case the 
tenant himself builds and maintains the house. It is estimated that about 10 per cent, 
of the houses in the hatas belong to workers themselves. There are few cases in which 
both land and house belong to the worker. In certain areas the land {Nazul) belongs 
to Government who have entrusted its administration to the Municipal Board. 
Recently the Municipal Board have improved certain Nazul areas by brick-surfacing 
the lanes and making pucoa open drains but such instances are very few indeed. 
An examination was recently made of these hatas and as a result of this enquiry, it 
has been found that there are in the City of Cawnpore at least 166 Jiaias which are 
either unfit for human habitation or are in very great need of improvement. A state¬ 
ment showing these hatas and giving their description is contained in Appendix II.* 

In September of this year a census was taken of the population in 27 hatas to¬ 
gether wdth the hasiis knovm as Gwaltoli and Khalasi Lines. The total number of 
houses occupied in this area was found to be 5,031 and the population 19,260 or 
nearly 4 persons per house. The percentage of mill workers and their dependants 
lining m these houses is 55J and that of casual workers 19^. The following figures 
relate to persons carrying on other trades and professions who are living in these 
areas :— ekka, tonga and tJiela drivers per cent. ; shopkeepers 8^ per cent.; 
sweepers 3|- per cent.; miscellaneous callings per cent.; cultivators J per cent. 

Out of the 5,031 houses 2,783 are occupied by workmen. 84| per cent, of the 
houses occupied the workmen are on rent whilst 12| per cent, of the houses 
belong to the workers themselves and are built on land for which the tenants pay a 
monthly rental. Only 3 per cent, of the houses occupied by the workers stand on 
land which belongs to the worker himself. 

Rents paid in the city .—^The following figures of rents paid by the inhabitants of 
these hatas are not without interest:— 

A. 


Rent of Quarters. 


Rent of Land, 



Health of the inhabitants of the city. —^The following mortality figures aJfiord an 
interesting comparison:— 

Cawnpore Municipality . 47 per miile 

Whole Province . .. 25 „ „ 

Rural areas of Province .. . * .. 24 „ „ 

Urban areas. 37 „ „ 

MacRobertganj Workmen’s Settlement .. 34 „ „ 

Lucknow . .. 40 ,, „ 

Agra. 43 „ „ 

Allahabad .31-5 „ 

It wifi be seen that the mortality in the MacRobertganj Settlement is much lower 
than that in the Cawnpore City as a whole. In most of the localities where labour is 
c^centrated:^ the mortality is very much higher than that represented by the average 


♦ Hot printed. 
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for Cawnpore. In some areas the mortality among the factory population is as great 
as 90 and 100 per mille. The beneficial effect of sanitary dwellings can be gauged by 
comparing the mortality figure of settlements like MacRobertganj with the figures 
applicable to labour population living in the city areas. The mortality of other 
sections of the population living in the city is not nearly so high as that of the labour 
population. 

Cawnpore is notorious for its infantile mortality which is the highest of any town 
in India. Taking the average of 8 years (1921-1928) Cawnpore showed a birth rate 
of 37*53 against which the infantile mortality rate was 452. The corresponding 
figures for MacRobertganj are as follows :— 


Birth rate . • .. .« .. . - 35-7 

Infantile mortality rate .. .. .. 393 


The high infantile mortality of Cawmpore may be ascribed in a very large measure 
to the extremely insanitary surroundings in which the parents live. The infants are 
exposed from the time of their birth to infection of almost every conceivable descrip¬ 
tion and only such infants as acquire immunity from disease can survive.^ The 
prevalence of tuberculosis amongst mill workers, specially their women-folk is well 
known and this factor would also contribute to the high death rate of infants. There 
can be no doubt that no great improvement in the health of the mill workers and 
their dependents can be efiected unless the question of housing them in healthy 
surroundings is solved. 

Wovkeys'* seitlements provided by employers .—^As already stated the average daily 
number of workers employed by different mills is 32,274. The total number of houses 
that have been provided by employers is 3,107 made up of 2,593 single quarters, 453 
double quarters and 61 larger quarters. The total number of persons housed in 
these quarters is 9,659 inclusive of the workman and his dependants. Taking the 
average figure of 3 persons per house, it would appear that 3,220 workmen are^ at 
present living in houses built by the mills, leaving 29,000 workers who have no housing 
accommodation provided for them by their employers. Thus nine-tenths of the labour 
employed in the mills has to find living accommodation in the city. 

There are not many concerns in Cawnpore which provide dwellings for their 
workmen. Eliminating those concerns which provide dwellings for their watch and 
ward staff only or for negligible numbers of special classes of workers, the following 
concerns have built quarters for workmen:—' 


Name of concerns. Number of 

persons housed. 

Cawnpore Woollen Mills (MacRobertganj) (branch of B.I.C.) .. . * 2,702 

Cooper Alien Co. ^Allengunj) (branch of B.I.C.) •. .. . • 3,160 

Cawnpore Cotton Mills &" Kakomi Factory (branch of B.I.C.) .. .. 1,229 

Elgin Mills (Begg Sutherland & Co.) .. .. • • .. .. 345 

Cawnpore Sugar Worlcs (Begg Sutherland & Co.) ., .. .. .. 308 

Union Indian Sugar Works .. .. ,. .. .. .. . - 401 


Total. 8,154 

iber of persons housed by other concerns in Cawnpore roughly 1,505 
(including peons and watch and ward staff). 


Grand Total. 9,659 


MacRobertganj .—^The best workmen's settlement built by the employers in 
Cawnpore is that known as MacRobertganj which houses mainly the workers em¬ 
ployed in the Cawnpore Woollen Mills. 

It has 676 single quarters and 140 double quarters and 12 bungalow cottages, 
built on an open site covering about 26 acres. 

The eastern side is laid out in blocks connected by streets and cross-streets, 
which have been made into shady avenues, which the people find specially pleasant 
during the hot season. 

On the western side the blocks and bungalows are laid out somewhat irregularly 
to conform with the nature of the land. Many open spaces have been left, and there 
is an open central square with gardens, also playgrounds and recreation fields. 

There are 43 blocks besides the bungalows and various scattered buildings. In 
general these blocks follow somewhat the mohalla plan—a little gx'oup of buildings 
around a large open stone-paved courtyard with a central watei supply, chabutra and 
shade tree. 

The drainage of each block leads off into the general drainage and sewerage 
system. The double quarters have private latrines in the private courtyard at the 
rear of each quarter, and these are well cared for by a large conservancy stafi provided 
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by the company. The public latrines are water flushed and connected with the 
municipal sewerage mains. Filtered water and outside lighting is supplied by the 
municipality. 

Water for flushing drains and latrines and for irrigating the gardens and grounds 
is furnished by an electric pump installed by the company. 

Some of the blocks are ‘'double quarter” blocks and some ''single quarter'* 
blocks. The general design of the block is the same, but in the " single quarter " 
block there are two lines of 10 quarters each facing other, across the wide courtyard. 
At each end of the courtyard thare two quarters which partly enclose the courtyard. 
Each of these quarters has a wide covered verandah and a room 12 ft. X 10 ft., 
with ceiling averaging a little over 10 feet high. 

All floors are pucca. 

In a " double quarter ” block, private courtyards are added at the back and two 
single quarters are connected by doorways, so that each double quarter has twice 
the verandah space and twice the room space plus a courtyard with about 300 sq. ft. 
of space. 

The " single quarter ” blocks have 24 single quarters, while the " double quarter ” 
block has 10 double quarters and four single quarters, the first providing for 24 
families, and the second for 14 families. 

Single quarters rent for Rs. 1-2 annas per mensem and double quarters for Rs. 5-10 
annas per mensem and bungalows for Rs. 17 per mensem. 

There is an excellent boys’ school and also a girls’ school, each with playgrounds 
adj oining. There are dispensaries for men and for women, and a building for maternity 
and child welfare work. There are clubrooms, and six covered wresthng pits, a 
large community hall, a segregation hospital, a home for widows, a central office, 
shops, woodyards and a butcher’s shop. In fact, every provision is made for a self- 
contained and happy village life. 

Population fluctuates a little, but averages about 2,700 persons—^workmen and 
their dependents and a fair number of clerks, etc., of superior staff, who mingle and 
work together happily in the many recreational clubs and activities. 

The members of the clubs pay some monthly fees and the clubs receive grants-in- 
aid from the company. Many tournaments, fetes, dramas, and other social activi¬ 
ties are carried on by the residents of the settlement. In the tournaments the 
MacRohertganj teams wdn their full share of trophies. 

Communal tension has "been very slight and indeed the appreciation of this happy 
life in the settlement is attested by the fact that more people apply for houses there 
than can be accommodated. 

Judicial cases, arbitration and mediation are carried on very effectively and satis¬ 
factorily by a sadar panchayaf composed of three Hindu members, one Mohammadan 
and one Christian, giving representation to all communities. 

The company provides two sergeants, a watch and ward staff, a large conservancy 
staff, maintenance staff, full medical and educational staff, gardeners and a matron 
in charge of the home, all under the charge of the welfare superintendent. 

The British India Coiporation, of which the Cawnpore Woollen Mills Co, is a 
branch, have recently purchased from the Improvement Trust about 50 acres of 
additional land for expanding their workmen’s settlement. This land is rapidly 
being put into shape for future buildings, a large stadium has been erected, and near 
by a full size football field is being prepared. 

Allenganj, —^The above area connects with MacRohertganj on the west and reaches 
nearly to AUenganj—another large settlement of this Corporation, providing homes 
for 3,160 persons, and equipped and staffed very much like MacRohertganj* This 
settlement has 816 single quarters, 74 double quarters and four small cottages* 

There are two types of single quarters renting at Rs. 1-2 annas and Rs. I-10 annas 
per mensem respectively, and two types of double quarters renting at Rs. 3-4 annas 
and Rs, 4 per mensem respectively, and four cottages renting at Rs. 12 per mensem. 

This settlement also has a community hall, cSspensaries, maternity and child 
welfare centre, boys* school, girls’ school, club rooms, office building and recreation 
and playgrounds, two large open squares and gardens. There are several organised 
clubs and a sadar panchayat composed as in MacRohertganj and performing the 
same functions. The Company provides two sergeants and a staff which is almost 
the e^ct duplicate of the MacRohertganj staff. 

Kakomiganj. —Kakomiganj, another settlement of the British India Corporation 
at JuM has a total of 325 quarters housing over, 900 persons—^workmen and tdieir 
dependants., , ' : \ ‘ ' 

■ , In Kakon%anj single quarters rent at Rs. 2 per mensem and double quarters at 

4-per'm©Q3ein. 
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Conservancy, watch and ward, water and lighting, maintenance staff and manage¬ 
ment are all provided by the Company who are planning a complete welfare programme 
similar to that carried on in their other settlements. 

The British India Corporation have in all provided 2,254 quarters in which over 
8,000 persons workmen, and their dependants, as also a fair number of clerks, etc., 
are living. 

It is understood that the return on capital outlay on these dwellings does not 
exceed 2 per cent. The Trust has gone fully into the question of costs of workmen*s 
dwellings and a note on this matter by Rlr. A. Roland Price, Chief Engineer to the 
Trust, which is attached as Appendix III will be read with interest. It will be seen 
that on to-day’s prices an up-to-date settlement -vnll not yield a return of more than 

per cent.—this return does not take into consideration expenditure on welfare 
work, e.g., provision of schools, dispensaries, amenities for recreation, etc., nor does 
it include any provision for conservancy, watch and ward and supervision. 

Examination of the question of Proper Housing of Workmen. —^I’he Tndi fl.n Industrial 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland took up the question of 
the proper housing of industrial classes and it made the foEowing recommendations ;— 

(1) Government should use its power to acquire land on behalf of employers for 
the housing of labour, subject to certain safeguards ; (2) land might also be acquired 
at the cost of Government or local authorities concerned, which they might lease 
at easy rates to employers for erecting industrial dwellings ; (3) local authorities 
should be responsible for the development and lay-out of industrial areas on suitable 
lines, and for securing the maintenance of proper sanitary conditions in such areas ; 
(4) it would be undesirable and unjust to compel individual employers to house their 
own labour. 

The attitude of CavTipore employers towards the question of the housing of their 
labour has been uniformly sympathetic. 

A special meeting of a Committee consisting of the representatives of the two 
Chambers of Commerce, the Municipal Board and the Improvement Trust in 
Cawnpore was held on the 10th of January, 1921, 

This Committee recognised the great urgency of the problem of housing industrial 
labour in Cawnpore. It was agreed that the cost of providing dwellings for labour 
ought not to be laid solely upon the individual employer. It was realised that there 
are a considerable number of employers who would be prepared to enter into a 
scheme for building their own houses, with financial assistance, on the hire purchase 
system ; and it was resolved that the Trust should elaborate a scheme of this sort 
and submit it to the Committee for discussion. It was, however, felt that the number 
of persons likely to take advantage of such a scheme would be so small that only the 
fringe of the subject could be touched. 

Reference was made to certain new buildings put up by the Elgin Mills to house 
their labour, and rough figures were laid before the Committee as to cost and rent *, 
and from these it appeared that the demand for sanitary and properly constructed 
dwellings was probably greater than had been realised, and that labour was prepared 
to pay something approaching an economic rent pelding 4 per cent, on total outlay. 
It was generally considered that a full economic rent would not be obtainable except 
in a few cases, and it was agreed that the local bodies, i.e., the Municipal Board and 
the Improvement Trust and the employer might reasonably be expected to recognise 
their moral'responsibility in the matter, and to shoulder each his own share, of the 
financial tJurden. It was suggested that the Municipal Board deal lightly with 
industrial settlement in the matter of taxation, with special reference to the fact 
that such settlement would demand smaller services from the Board than do 
ordinary bazaar dwellings. The Committee stated :— 

The Improvement Trust should assist by the provision of land at^ concession 
rates and of sanitary requirements and water supply. With this assistance the 
employer should provide accommodation for the bulk of his workers, contenting 
himseH with a lower rate of interest on the capital so employed than he would expect 
to get if he put the same amount of‘capital into his business. He would, undoubtedly, 
reap indirect benefits from this employment of his capital, which it is not possible 
to state in terms of money.** 

With this co-operative effort it was felt that the gulf between the present price 
of land and building, and the rent which the workman could or would pay, might 1^ 
bridged; but at the same time it was recognised that the workman must do his 
share. Wages had recently been raised to a considerable extent largely oh the "pea 
that the workmen were forced to pay increased rents in the bazaar; and it was agre^ 
that there was no reason why the workmen should not pay at least the same rent in 
a sanitary settlement as he did in the insanitary quarters which were all that he 
could at that time find. In this connection it was noted that the rents of the workmen 
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residing in the settlement of Messrs. Cooper Allen and of the woollen mills, had not 
been raised, in spite of the increase of their wages ; and it was pomted out that the 
low rate of rent there prevailing was a direct inducement to workmen whom it was 
desired to attract into new settlements, to refuse to pay a reasonable rent. 

It was therefore hoped that the managers of these settlements would take steps 
to increase their rents as opportunity offered. 

The Trust in considering the report of the Committee just referred to, accepted 
the proposals outlined above and placed on record its considered opinion that no 
legal liability to house mill hands could or should be enforced by legislation either 
against the millowners, the Trust or the Municipal Board. It must be admitted that 
neither the Improvement Trust nor the Municipal Board has so far done anything 
which would induce employers to put up improved dwellings for workmen. Some 
years back negotiations were carried on with the Muir Mills and the Victoria Mills 
for the construction of workmen's dwellings and land was offered at Rs. 7,500 per 
acre, but even though this very high figure of price was accepted, the negotiations 
broke down owing to the absence of water supply. 

Since then there has been great depression in trade and industry which has 
disinclined commercial concerns from spending money on developments which are 
not directly remunerative. The question of water supply has now been solved as the 
Municipal Board have been able to extend their water works. 

The settlements to which reference has been made were built some 30 or 40 years 
ago at a time when the profits which the employers were making in Cawnpore used 
to be much higher than to-day and building costs, including the cost of land, were 
very low. 

In January, 1928, a joint committee of the representatives of the Municipal Board, 
employers of labour, and the Improvement Trust discussed this matter again. It was 
agreed that the serious congestion and very insanitary condition of houses in which the 
majority of labour class employed in the mills lived were responsible for the high 
death rate and infantile mortality in the town. It was considered that suitable 
qaurters for at least 20,000 workmen and their families were required as the provision 
of a few quarters here and there had not served the object in view ; and it was agreed 
that the problem could only be successfully tackled by co-operation of all the parties 
concerned, i.e., the millowners, the Improvement Trust and the Municipal Board 
and that Government aid to finance the scheme by loan was essential. 

The scheme suggested was that the Improvement Trust should raise a loan from 
Government at about 6 per cent, interest to build a number of quarters and of the 
type as suggested or approved of by the various millowners and such, settlements be 
handed over to them after construction. The millowners would repay the loan by 
equated instalments in 30 years at the end of which period the settlement comprising 
quarters for the mill hands would become the property of the millowners. It was 
blither suggested that the cost of providing roads, sewers, and sanitary conveniences 
should be a charge on the loan money and should be incurred, by the Improvement 
Trust, as a part of the scheme, but the cost of providing street lights and water mains 
on the roads should be a charge on the Municipal Board, in the same manner as such 
conveniences are provided for in other areas within the Municipal limits. 

The question has just been again examined by the Improvement Trust Enquiry 
Committee appointed this year by the United Provinces Government, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. S, Crosthwaite, C.I.E., I.C.S. The representatives of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce in giving evidence before this Committee expressed 
their approval of the scheme already referred to, whereby Government were to provide 
funds at a low rate of interest; the Trust were to provide land and approved buildings 
at cost, and the Municipality to provide roads, sewerage, water mains and lighting 
free, and the factory on whose behalf the expenditure was incurred would repay the 
amount in payments to be equated over a series of years. 

The Crosthwaite Enquiry Committee, which has just submitted its report to 
Government, has made the following recommendation :— 

The Fremantle Committee suggested that the local authorities should furnish 
the land-and amenities at a concession price and that the buildings should be erected 
by the commercial companies. We agree that co-operation on these lines is necessary, 
but we go further and suggest that the companies should be given the additional 
facility of loans from Government on easy terms of repayment at the rate of interest 
at which Government can itself borrow. We think that this further offer will be 
necessary^ before an adequate response from the commercial community will be 
forthcoming. Suitable areas for settlements exist already in the Gutaiya, Factory 
Southern City Extension, and Khdasi Lines III. B schemes, which are capable 
of wiher extension if necessary. We propose that these areas should be made 
,,, available to the mills on a 90 years* lease on payment of a premium equivalent to 
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the acquisition cost plus overhead charges, vuth a nominal yearly rent for the con¬ 
struction of workmen*s dwellings, and that Government should lend to the mills, if 
the mills so desire, the money requisite for the premium and cost of construction and 
development at a rate of interest approximating to the rate at vrhich Government 
can iteelf borrow. The loans should be repaid in equated instalments extending over 
a period of 30 years. Both lands and buildings will be mortgaged to Government as 
security for repayment. We have been assured by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce that if Government are willing to lend on the above terms some of the 
leading mills will build settlements for their workmen in the near future. If the 
response to this ojffer is inadequate the sites should be offered to private persons on 
lease for 90 years, renewable every 3Q years at an enhancement not exceeding 50 per 
cent, on the same conditions as those suggested for the mills, except that the premium 
should include the cost of such development as may be necessary, that no money 
be lent by Government, and that the rent to be charged for the quarters should be 
so calculated as to give a return of not more than 6 per cent, net after allowing for 
renewals and repairs. An additional condition will be that the houses are to be 
kept in good repair and that if the lessee fails to do so the Trust can have the repairs 
carried out at the expense of the lessee or in the alternative cancel the lease. This 
is in addition to our proposals for housing the poorer classes in paragraph 15. There 
is also available a triangular area to the west of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway siding which should be offered to private builders on the same terms 
and conditions. The Committee is unanimously opposed to the alternative of the 
Trust itself constructing factory workmen’s dwellings on the large scale that is 
required in Cawnpore.*’ 

The Committee have also recommended to Government the taking up of certain 
schemes which include the acquisition and laying out of 27 liatas, -which would mean 
the demolition of 2,400 houses and dis-housing 9,351 persons living in them. The 
reference to paragraph 15 in the above excerpt relates to a further recommendation 
made by the Committee whereby the Trust is to be given from provincial revenues 
a compensatory grant of Rs. 50,000 a year to be utilized in helping the dis-housed 
persons. It has been suggested that these grants should be spent on the provision 
of brick plinths and brick wall pillars, so constructed as to admit of mud wailing 
being bonded, so as to fill in the spaces between the pillars and thus constitute a 
suitable structure to carry the roof of a poor class dwelling. These grants would be 
available also for the purchase of doors, windows and roofing materials, which would 
be purchased by the Trust in bulk and retailed to de-housed persons at or near cost 
price, so as to afford them the benefit of the low rates made possible by such bulk 
purchases. It has further been suggested that assistance for the construction of 
better type of houses with brick walls should also be made available in the shape of 
doors, windows and roofing materials at concession rates. The grant would naturally 
be utilized to help only those persons whose employers are not willing to make 
arrangements for their housing. 

If the scheme recommended by the Committee for the better housing of workers 
in mills, has the approval of Government and the mills concerned, it would only be 
necessary for the Trust to provide land at cost price for purposes of that scheme. 

The Enquiry Committee have approved of the following new schemes to be 
taken in hand during the five years commencing on the 1st April, 1930 ;— 


(1) Pechbagh Balelpurwa.. .. Ks. 5,86,870 

(2) Birhana.. .. .. „ 4,14,700 

(3) Naya Chowk . ,, 1,35,300 

(4) Moti Mahal . „ 69,000 

(5) Colonelganj . ,, 2,55,130 

(6) KhalasiLinesIII.B .. „ 1,00.800 

(7) Creet’s compound .. . - .. *. ,, 1,17,700 

(8) Old Cawnpore. ,, 1,70,500 


Total.Rs.lS,50,000 


Most of the above new schemes deal directly with some of the insanitary 
of the city and their object is to lay out and develop the land so as to provide space 
for shops, residential quarters and godowns built on approved lines. 

The whole question of the housing of industrial workers and of removal of con- 
ges-tion in the city depends on wheQier the Government are able to provide the 
necessary funds or not. The schemes have been so formed that quite apart from the 
loan which the Government would be required to give to the industrial concerns and 
for which they would receive suitable security and interest, the additional fnnds 
necessary during the five years would not exceed Rs. 10,50,000. 
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It has heen proposed that this deficit should be met by the following additional 
yearly income which the Government has been asked to provide :— 

Rs. Rs. 


Increase in the stamp duty on the transfer of 
certain properties 
Municipal contribution 
Sale proceeds of special Nazul 
Grants for poorer class dwellings 


1,00,000 X 5 =- 5,00,000 
42,000 X 5 =- 2,10.000 
60,000 X 5 =- 3,00,000 
50,000 X 5 = 2,50,000 


12,60,000 


This leaves a surplus of roughly Rs. 2,00,000, due to the fact that the programme 
does not take fuUy into consideration the yearly grant of Rs. 50,000, which has 
been recommended to cover unremunerative schemes. The Trust would expend 
this surplus on the objects for which the grant is made. 


APPENDIX IIL 

Mr. A. ROLAND PRICE, M. INST. M. and CY. E., CHIEF ENGINEER, 
CAWNPORE IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 

Note on the Housing of Workmen in Cawnpore. 

The question of the housing of the working classes has been steadily gathering 
importance and forcing itself on the attention of the various employers of labour. 
Government and the Improvement Trust. It is not the sirnple matter of providing 
houses, but a kncwledge of the type of house to be built with minimum accommo¬ 
dation which can be allotted to each working class family compatible with their 
convenience and comfort, and at a minimum rent. The wretchedness of the dark 
and sordid hovels in the city in which four or five or more persons are huddled together 
has already been described at length in the body of this report, but no written 
description can fully bring one to realize the dire consequences of an existence in 
such places. 

The percentage of married and single workers living in the city is not known; 
according to B.I.C. statistics this can be assumed to be 3 to 1. A single worker 
requires one room and a verandah, and should be built in a sanitary manner and in 
airy surroundings. The size of the rooms in the city vary, in some cases they are 
only 8 ft. by 6 ft., and the projection of the kutcha roof forms a small verandah. 
When a worker is married a very natural attempt is made to provide privacy, even 
if the courtyard is only hung round with gunny " bags. 

The British India Corporation have stated that the accommodation which they 
provide in their settlements is sufficient for the needs of their employees. McRobert- 
ganj can be considered a model settlement, for the simple reason that all quarters 
have a good circulation of air round them and arc not “ back to back,” as in the 
AUenganj Settlement. 

For obvious reasons it is cheaper and more economical to build quarters in rows 
and '' back to back,'" and if cross ventilation could bo arranged it would meet the 
case. The problem is to provide a settlement which will bring an economical return 
on the capital expended. Building materials can be said to be obtained at reasonable 
rates. Good second-class bricks are sold at Rs. 13 to Rs. 14 per 1,000. Only inferior 
timber, such as Nim, Tamarind, and small logs of Shisham is available locally. 
Sal wood is imported and is suitable for door jambs and roof timbers. Cut sal wood 
can be obtained at Rs. 3 per cub. ft. Country batten doors can be obtained at 
12 annas to Re. 1 per sq. ft. Teak is imported and expensive and usually costs 
Rs. 5 per cub. ft. A cheap floor can be built of dry brick on edge. This floor is not 
entirely sanitary but is an improvement on the katcha mud floors which are provided 
in the city. A cheap sanitary floor can be made from 6 in. lime concrete with cement 
rubbing finish. A satisfactory sanitary flooring can be made with flat bricks over 
3 in. lime concrete. For the walling, sun-dried pressed bricks can be used, but it is 
doubtful if a dry mud wall of this nature can be made permanently waterproof, 
A substantial walling can be made of good second-class bricks in mud with lime 
pointed outside. For the roofing, local tiles are usually fixed on cut timber. This 
type of roofing is cheap but the difficulty is to obtain cross-ventilation if quarters 
axe placed " back to back.’* It has been suggested that if the roofs are made with 
semi-circular arches, cross-ventilation can be obtained. This would considerably 
cheapen the cost of construction. 
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In order to arrive at an estimate for the cost of building 50 quarters on one 
acre of land, the following accommodation per quarter has been allowed. One 
room, 12 ft. by 10 ft.? with a 7-ft. verandah in front, and a 12 ft. by 10 ft. courtyard 
surrounded by a S-ft. wall. From estimates which have been made the cost of 
construction varies from Fs. 400 to Rs. 500 per quarter. 

Under the United Provinces Municipahties Act, Section 298, municipalities are 
empowered to make bye-laws, and under this section the Cawnpore Municipality 
have made building bye-laws which were adopted in 1916, restricting the number of 
houses in a hata to 50 per acre. This bye-law was made to prevent congestion on 
new sites. In addition to above restriction it is required that one-sixth of the total 
area must be left open as compound and one-fourth open area included in the house. 
This means that each family house must not be less than 80-67 sq. yds. in area, of 
which 20 sq. yds. must be open, leaving 60-5 sq. yds. for building. These bye-laws 
are for married families, but there are many workmen who come in from their 
villages leaving their families behind. In another section of the building bye-laws, 
every room intended for human habitation must have a clear area of not less than 
80 sq. ft., and a minimum width of 7 ft. 

The following is the estimated cost of building a workmen’s settlement, allowing 


50 quarters per acre. 

Estimated cost. 

Cost of one acre of land, including developments, i.e., drains, 

water mains, roads .. .. . .. .. Rs. 6,850 

Estimated cost of building 50 quarters, comprising a 
12 ft. by 10 ft. room, 7 ft. verandah, and 12 ft. by 10 ft, 
courtyard, at Rs, 450 each, allowing 50 quarters per acre 22,500 

Water flushed latrines, per acre .. .. .. .. 600 


Rs. 29,950 


Say Rs, 30,000 or Rs. 600 per quarter. 

Note .—^No provision has been made for boundary walls, fencing or lighting* 
Returns anticipated. 

If Rs. 600 is the capital value of each quarter, then the rent calculation should 
be:— 

Interest on Rs. 600 at 6 per cent, per annum , * .. Rs. 36 

Maintenance, repairs and depreciation, charged at 2 per 
cent, per annum ... .. .. 12 

Rs. 48 


or a monthly rental of Rs. 4. 

It is impossible to get Rs. 4 per month for a quarter of this kind* It is doubtful 
whether more than Rs. 2 would be obtained. 

The rent paid by the workmen in the B.I,C. Settlement quarters is as follows ir— 

Single . Rs. 1-2 annas to Rs. 1-12 annas p.m. 

Double .» ., .. Rs. 3 to Rs. 5-10 annas p.m. 


At a charge of Rs. 2 per month, or .. .. Rs. 24 per annum. 

Depreciation and repairs at 1J per cent, per annum 9 

Net receipt per annum .. .. .. .. Rs. 15 


there is only a return of 2 J per cent, on the capital. 

This estimated return does not talre into consideration the cost of welfare work, 
provision of schools, recreation grounds, etc., or the cost of the conservancy staff. 

In the present state of trade, employers are not likely to build for a return of 
2^ per cent., and if the building of workmen’s settlements is to be encouraged, 
employers must either be subsidized or else modem amenities, such as roads, water 
supply, drains, sewerage, lights, etc., should be provided free by either the Trust 
or the Municipality, and even then the employers must increase the rent if they 
demand a return of even 5 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

From the above it will be seen that the cost of land and development is about 
Rs. 137 per quarter, and in order to obtain an economic return of, say, 5 per cent., 
the quarter would have to be built for Rs. 163. 
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Even if the land was sold at cost and developed at the expense of Government 
and the quarter rented at Rs. 2, the cost of each quarter should not exceed Rs. 280, 
for a return of 5 per cent, to the builder. With the present cost of material it is not 
possible to build on sanitary lines, and give the accommodation needed for such a 
small sum unless the type of house is the same as at present exists in the city. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY FACTORY. LABOUR UNION, CAWNPORE. 

2. Recognized Union .—^The Union consists of over 500, who are the labourers of 
the Government Harness and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore, except the president of 
the union, who is an outsider. The factory is owned and managed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Army Department. It epiploys at present about 1,500 workmen. 
The umon has been recognized by the Government of India. 

3. System of Payment .—In this factory, except those who are employed as 
transportation coolies and in store department, almost all the labourers are paid on 
piece-work system. This system does not ensure any fixed wages. 

The pa3nnent is made monthly, and only on the manufacture of those goods, 
which are passed finally by the department. No payment is made on those goods 
which are rejected. 

It might be noted in this connection that the rate at which payment is made 
for the work done, is also ever changing, depending more or less on the will of the 
supervising staff. It has nothing to do with the prevailing market rate of any 
particular commodity. 

The Government keeps a highly paid supervising staff in the factory, which swells 
the overhead charges in the manufacture of goods. This doubly affects the workmen. 
The Government being unable to manufacture the goods, at the market, or below 
the market price, on account of its heavy overhead charges, gets its requirements 
from private manujfacturers, and this very often leads to the reduction of labouring 
staff. Within a period of six months, the number of labourers has been reduced from 
2,200 to 1,500 or 1,600 ; and the orders for the manufacture of goods, which would 
otherwise have been executed in the factory, have been placed with private firms. 
It also adversely affects the workmen, as it leads to an attempt that is often made to 
reduce his rate of payment. 

A perusal of the monthly payment of the -workmen of the factory will show how 
little and inadequate their monthly earnings are. The rate of payment of piece¬ 
workers and the wages of those, who work on fixed daily rates, should be increased. 
Their scale of wages has remained stationery for the last 10 years. Most of them are 
heavily indebted. 

The Government should guarantee a minimum living wage for each workman, 

4. Compulsory Leave System .—In this factory, a system of giving compulsory 
leave to the workmen is prevalent. If at any time, as is the case at present, there is 
not sufficient work in the factory, to keep all the workmen employed (some of the 
shops in the factory are working for only four days in the week), the head of the 
factory, would not as a rule, proportionately decrease the number of workmen 
permanently, so that the remaining men may be able to earn a living wage, but he 
would give them temporary leave. The result is that these workmen live idle, 
with the hope of getting work in the factory in future. If their services were per¬ 
manently dispensed with, they might have earned their living elsewhere. Sometimes 
it happens that a number of workmen go to the factory daily only to be told in the 
course of the day, that there is no work for them on that day. They are not even 
given compulsory leave. Some of these workmen have to walk to the factory from 
long distances. The union respectfully urges that the system of giving compulsory 
leave, or calling the workmen to the factory, without providing them with sufficient 
work, should be stopped. The Government maintains it in its selfish interest, as it 
costs it nothing to keep workmen idle, and it gets the advantage of their skilled 
services, whenever it needs them, without paying for the period when it could not 
provide them with any work. 

^ The Government fears that if it were to permanently dispense with the services of 
skilled workmen, whenever they are not needed, they would in this case take up other 
work, or migrate to other places, and would not be available to it whenever needed. 
The Government ought to pay a minimum salary to its workmen for this ** off " 
period, .^d wages should be paid fortnightly and not on the 7th of each month. 

5. No Mousing AfwangemenL —The Government has not made any housing 
anangement for its workmen. 
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A very large percentage of the labour in the factory, is drawn from villages and 
other places, situated several miles from it. In a large number of cases, labourers have 
to walk four to eight miles, in going to and coming back from, the factory—^which 
tells heavily upon the vitality of the workmen—^already weak on account of 
insufiScient nourishment, not to mention the waste of time involved in this. 

Other employers of labour in Cawnpore have provided decent quarters for their 
workmen. 

It can reasonably be expected that Government's treatment of its labour 
ought to be exemplary to private employers of labour. If it cannot do that, it 
should at any rate follow their example. 

The private dwellings of * the workmen, who live in Cawnpore—^which is one of the 
most congested cities of the world, and where house-rent is very high, are very 
insanitary and unhealthy. They naturally affect the health and efficiency of the 
labourers. 

6. Want of Medical Ayyangemenis. —There are no free medical arrangements for 
the workmen, outside the factory. Other employers of labour in Cawnpore, who 
have constructed workmen’s dwellings, have also made free medical arrangement 
for their workmen even outside their factories. 

Government should also do something in this respect. 

7. No Gratuity or Pension. —^The workmen are neither given any pension, nor 
any gratuity on retirement. In very rare cases, gratuity of only tri&ng amount 
is given out of Fine Fund —^if available. That hardly meets the situation. They 
are not given benefits of Provident Fund Rules, as is allowed to the employees of 
railway and of other bodies, and to a class of other Government servants. The 
absence of these benefits causes much hardship to the workmen, and there is no 
reason why they should not be allowed its benefits. 

8. Welfare Work. —Educational facilities are allowed to the children of workmen 
only in the factory on payment of 8 annas per month, per boy. 

This facility can be available of, only by those workmen, who live not very far 
from the factory. 

This levy of 8 annas per boy should be done away with. 

Workmen have to attend the factory from 7 a.m. to 8.45 p.m., with an interval 
of 1 hour from 11 a.m. A very large percentage of workmen, who live at a distance 
from the factory cannot leave the factory (nor are they at present allowed to 
leave the factory) during the interval, for taking their bath and meals, etc. 

Proper arrangements should be made in the factory for the same by providing 
' separate sheds for bathing and for taking food. Better arrangements should be made 
for providing cold drinking water to all workmen, during hot season. 


CERTAIN MILLHANDS OF CAWNPORE. 
A few of our grievances and requirements. 


1. We are not granted leave when we require it of necessity. Our names are 
struck off from the factory if we are absent for four days, and the wages due to us 
are forfeited. 

2. Our pay is very low and is not sufficient to support us. 

3. We work in the mills from childhood on to old age, but whenever any 
of us are unfit for work we are turned out of employment without any consideration 
whatever, 

4. We should be given some share from the profits of the company. 

5. We should be allowed one month's leave with pay after one year's service. 

6. Our residential quarter's are bad and too small for our requirements. The 
millowners should provide quarters for us at low rents. 

7. Women workers should be given one month's leave with pay before the time 
of confinement, as is the practice in Bombay, where leave is granted for six weeks 
with an allov/ance of 8 annas a day. 

8. A lady doctor should be appointed by Government to look after the health 
of women workers. 

9. Some legislation should be enacted to enforce fortnightly payments of wages ; 
the payments being made within four days of their becoming due. 





Mr. A. P. DUBE, B.C.L., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, PRESIDENT, PRESS 
EMPLOYEES UNION, ALLAHABAD. 


To show the monthly earnings of salaried hands a statement is given below. 
Figures are stated as they stand in the month of August, 1929 ;— 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 


8 men at 



6 

0 each. 

8 „ 



7 

0 

93 

43 „ 



8 

0 

33 

44 „ 



9 

0 

39 

4 „ 



10 

0 

39 

31 „ 



10 

8 

99 

1 man at 



11 

0 

39 

93 men at 



12 

0 

99 

139 „ 



13 

0 


16 „ 



14 

0 

39 

11 » 



15 

0 

93 

16 „ 



16 

0 

99 

8 „ 



17 

0 

99 

16 „ 



IS 

0 

3 9 

5 „ 



19 

0 


24 „ 



20 

0 

9 9 

1 man at 



21 

0 

99 

22 men at 



22 

0 

3 9 

2 



23 

0 

9 9 

3 



24 

0 

99 

22 „ 



25 

0 

99 

6 „ 



26 

0 

99 

2 „ 



27 

0 

99 

17 » 



28 

0 

99 

20 „ 



30 

0 

99 


V „ 

Total .. 


2 men at 



32 

0 each. 

29 „ 



35 

0 


3 „ 



37 

0 


1 man at 



38 

0 


1 » 



39 

0 


10 men at 



40 

0 


16 „ 



45 

0 


1 man at 



49 

0 


3 men at 



50 

0 


3 „ 



60 

0 


5 „ 



65 

0 


2 „ 



68 

0 


2 „ 



70 

0 


2 „ 



74 

0 


6 „ 



75 

0 


3 „ 



90 

0 


1 man at 



98 

0 


1 „ 



100 

0 


1 ,, 



116 

0 


1 „ 



122 

0 


6 men at 



140 

0 


1 man at 



180 

0 


1 „ 



200 

0 


1 „ 



240 

0 

II 


664 


Average earnings of piece and contract hands’ are in the neighbourhood of 
the following figures :— 

Composing, 





Rs, 


Rs. 

2 men, ^ade I at .. 


50-55 

43 men, grade VI at 

25-30 

3 „ 

Hat .. 


45-50 

25 „ VII at 

20-25 

10 „ 

Ill at .. 


40-45 

8 „ VIII at.. 

15-20 

18 

IV at .. 


35-40 

1 man grade IX at. . 

10-lS 

31 

Vat .. 


30-35 

— 





Total , . 

141 





Por year 1928. 





Bindery — Piece-workers. 





Rs. 


Rs. 

7 men at 



24 each. 

1 man at. 

. 5 each. 

9 „ 



15 „ 

1 „ .. 

12 „ 

2 „ 



19 

1 ,, •. • . . 

13 „ 

1 man at 



14 „ 

1 » . 

8 „ 

1 



7 „ 

1 ,, . . • « . 

4 „ 

5 men at 



9 M 

— 





Total 

30 




Contract system {Press-room and Litho), 





Rs. 


Rs. 

24 men at 



12 each. 

1 man at . 

24 each. 

34 „ 



13 „ 

4 men at .. 

25 „ 

2 man at 



14 „ 

1 man at .. 

27 „ 

3 men at 



15 „ 

1 „ 

28 

2 ,, 



16 „ 

3 men at .. 

30 „ 

,7 „ 



17 „ 

1 man at .. 

32 „ 

3 „ 



18 „ 

4 men at. 

35 „ 

3 „ 



19 „ 

3 .. 

45 „ 

7 „ 

• • - • , 


20 „ 

1 man at ». .. , 

50 „ 

7 

« « ^ * m, 


22 , „ 




Total .. no 
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The prices have gone up in this country as in others. The table of wages 
given above is sufficient to show how badly are the lower classes of press hands 
treated by the Government of the Provinces. It passes comprehension how can a 
man live on a wage of Rs- 6 or Rs. 10 a month, especially if he happens to have a 
family, as in majority of cases he is bound to have. It would be an astonishing 
thing in a private individual if he appropriated the fruits of labour of human beings, 
and underpaid them badly and yet did not entertain the slightest misgiving about 
the elevation of his private character, or the purity of his private atmosphere. 
But what hope can there be for the removal of the coarse depravity of the garret 
and the slum, if the Government of the Province does not set an example befitting 
a gentleman in a department in which it is an employer ? If a Government of a 
big province with all its resourses is incapable of recognizing this simple fact, what 
hope could be entertained from a private employer ? These figures are sufficient to 
show that a legal minimum wage must be fixed by law and strictly enforced. 


A real hardship is generally caused by the fact that piece-workers are not paid 
for the time during which they remain idle in the Press for want of work. Though 
after repeated memorials the superintendent has very recently commenced paying 
for no work," the measure adopted is up tili now half-hearted, inasmuch as 
the privilege is granted casually according to the pleasure of the superintendent, 
and men are paid half the wages only, whereas the Government of India pay in full 
in similar circumstances. A quotation is made below from a circular of the 
Government of India in this connection “ (10) piece-workers have represented that 
a real hardship has been caused by the fact that they receive no payment for any 
time during which they remain idle in the Press for lack of work. To remove this 
grievance it has been decided that in future they will be paid according to their 
class rates, if during normal working hours they have to remain idle for this cause." 

Overtime ,—^Extra hours are worked when urgency demands it, and are known as 
overtime." For evaluation, which means for the computation of wages for the 
overtime " put in, 8 hours count as a day for lino-mono operators, engine room and 
machine room assistants, while 7 hours count as a day for the rest, except readers 
and copyholders for whom 6 hours count for a day. 

Now it is clear from the preceding paragraphs that the usual working day consists 
of hours in the Government Press, for nearly 940 men out of a total of w2. But 
when the Government comes to assess the wages of " overtime " done by a worker 
it computes it on a basis of 7 hours a day. In other words for a calculation of over¬ 
time," a day is taken to be half an hour longer. That is to say again, what a worker 
earns in 6i hours while he is fresh, he has to earn it in 7 hours after he has become 
tired and jaded by 6|- hours hard work already put iu during the course of the day. 
It does not require much argument to show that extra work put in after a day’s 
hard work is exceedingly more taxing to the pcfwers of the worker than the day’s 
work, yet the local Government calculates the wages exactly on the pay or the 
average wages that the man gets for a regular day’s work, neither more nor less. This 
is in direct contradiction to the rule prevailing with the Government of India Press, 
which adds 25 per cent, to 50 percent, to the man's pay or average wage and then 
calculates the amount of " over work." This shows a rational recognition of the fact 
that for " over work " a man is working 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, harder and must 
foe paid accordingly. The simple idea of fair play has left the local Gk)vemment 
unaffected although the Resolution No. A-31 of the Board of Industries administra¬ 
tion, dated the ISth July, 1920, was published in the Urdted Provinces Gazette, 
dated 17th August, 1920. 

'* Overtime "is a normal feature of labour in the Government Press, well-known to 
the employees who do the labour and the Government which employs them, yet this 
overtime work is utilized to cause a hardship to the overtime worker. It does not 
count for the purpose of leave, salary or pension. A clerk who does no overtime 
work is entitled to get casual leave. But an overtime worker who has probably 
impaired his health in the overwork, does not get it, because he is an overtime worker. 
This additional work does not get additional leave and does not count as regards 
pay on the leave days. 

Rule 19. —Oi Resolution No. 31rA of the Boards of Industries and Munitions, 
dated Simla, 15th July, 1920, republished in the "United Provinces Gazette," 
dated the 7th August, 1920 says:— 

19. " Salaried hands to earn overtime will, in future, be eligible for casual leave." 

In fact the workers of the United Provinces Government Press would welcome 
an increase in working hours to, 8 hours a day as in the Government of India Press, 
and would also welcome all the rules and rates of pay and wages that are applicable 
there. 
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Leave ,—In connection with leave the following provisions at present exist:— 

(i) Casual leave with pay is not granted to employees, whether permanent or 
temporary, who are eligible to earn unlimited overtime allowances. 

(li) Employees on the temporary salaried establishment are not entitled to leave 
with pay. 

(iii) Piece-workers are not eligible for leave with pay except in case of an accident 
inside the Press. 

(iv) Employees absent without leave are fined three days* pay for each day 
they are absent and piece-workers one day for each day they are absent. 

To add to the injustice of the rules stated in rule 22 they are worked in a very 
unsatisfactory manner by the superintendent. A man who under the rules has 
earned his leave on full pay is granted leave on half pay and even without pay, 
as will immediately hereinafter appear. 

Out of 962 men, 221 only are permanent, while the remaining 741 hold temporary 
appointments. Figures are simply staggering. One wonders whether the Govern¬ 
ment intend to abolish the Press in near future, and this is why they have manhed 
it with temporary hands. If, however, the Press is to be retained as a permanent 
institution, it passes all comprehension why the figui-es representing permanent 
and temporary employees should not at least be reversed if temporary employment 
is not altogether done away with. 

Another grievance of these people is that while employees in other offices of the 
Government in Allahabad are enjo^ring holidays of 40 to 50 days, employees in the 
Press cannot get more than 24 days in a year. It is understood that the Government 
of India grants 38 days for their Press labourers. 


Pension .—^As a rule the permanent establishment is only eligible for pension. 
More than 77 per cent, of the establishment being temporary, Government very 
deliberately evade their responsibility in this respect. How else can their indifference 
be explained in this matter ? Are they not giving pensions to thousands in other 
departments ? 

The Government of the United Provinces should either adopt the course followed 
by the Government of India, or make the temporary establishment permanent and 
therefore pensionable. The employees of the Press are anxiously looking out for 
such a consummation. 

Constitution of a provident fund is another desideratum of the poor lot of men 
working in the AUahabad Government Press. A provident fund, is created out of 
the earnings of a man to provide for his children and old age. To this the Govern¬ 
ment add a small interest on account of the money being deposited with them. 
So the Government should start a provident fund scheme for the employees of the 
Press. Considering the hard lot and poor earnings of the Press employees, the 
Government of India have removed these disadvantages as long ago as July, 1920. 
An extract from their Board of Industries and Munitions No. A-31, dated the 15th 
July, 1920, is :— 

** A large number of men who are now employed on a temporary basis will become 
eligible for pension privileges, and will be allowed to count their past continuous 
temporary service. 

“ For all future employees the Government of India Presses Provident Fund will 
be instituted on the lines of the State Railway Provident Fund.’* 


Dispensary, Hot Weather Arrangements and Dining Room .—It will not be out 
of place if a few more grievances of the Press employees are submitted before the 
Commission. First and foremost is the want of a dispensary. In employing a very 
large number of labourers on low wages the Government should look after the 
medical needs of the men. Secondly, want of fans, Khas tattis in all doors and 
windows, during the summer season. Extremely hot climate of Allahabad produces 
a devitalizing efiect on the nerves of the men specially on account of the huge 
congregation in congested rooms. Thirdly, there is no dining room though there 
are recess hours for taking meals while employed in the Press. 


Hr. BABU LAE, KHURJA (THE U.P,). 

The nature of my firm’s business consists in the working of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in the districts of Bulandshahr and Aligarh, The firm has been 
carrying on such business for the last 20 years. It turns out about 15,000 cotton 
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bales annually. The working season at these factories is from the beginning of 
October to the end of March. About 600 hands are employed. The proportion of 
men equals that of women and there are practically no juveniles. With the exception 
of some, the workers generally belong to the lowest grade, women earning 4 annas 
and men 8 annas a day. 

1 and 2. There is no migration in the sense it takes place in large industrial 
centres like Bombay, where the labour has mostly been imported. Here in the 
country outside large industrial centres, there is not a scarcity of labour, and we 
are able to recruit our supply of labour almost wholly at places at which our factories 
are situated. Still there are about 20 per cent, of labourers who find it profitable 
to migrate to the towns during the factory season from the villages. They are 
agricultural labourers, who at the harvesting time from March are able to get and 
earn decent wages in the villages itself. During the cold weather of the cotton 
season they find it attractive to work at cotton factories. Such labourers come from 
and return to the villages every day. 

3. Recruitment takes place by sending summons to the labourers through peons. 
ISfo public employment agencies exist. It is not desirable to establish such in the 
country side. 

7. In these parts, unemployment whenever it occurs is the immediate result of 
a full or partial failure of crops. Whenever the crops are less there is less work at 
the factories and also in other occupations in the town. Unemployment insurance 
may be tried as a remedy against unemployment distress. 


57 and 58. No complaints have been received from workers with regard to 
60 hours’ restriction. On the contrary, they would be very willing to work more 
provided they could get proportionately higher wages. On the other hand the cotton 
ginning industry suffers from this 60 hours’ restriction. It so happens that huge 
stocks of kappas get accumulated at times when the cotton season is at its climax 
in December and January^ and such kappas get badly damaged by the winter rains. 
It is difficult to arrange to work double shifts or overtime as only males can work 
during night. The ginning and pressing factories work during cold season only, 
and it may be considered whether the weekly working limit may not be increased to 
72 hours a week. Cold season is very healthy in these parts and there is little chance 
of the workers’ health being affected. 


96. The rates of wages prevalent in these parts generally for a 10-hour working 
day are: (i) 4 annas for a woman and 8 to 10 annas for a man: (ii) in agricultural 
areas, wages are a little higher for harvesting, weeding, etc., and are paid in kind. 

97. Before the war, wages were 2 annas 6 pies for a woman and 6 annas for a 
man. During war time they rose to 5 annas and 12 annas respectively. After the 
war they declined and are at present 4 annas for a woman and 8 annas for a 
man. The rise during war time was in relation to the general rise in prices of 
commodities. In these parts, prices of foodstuffs affect wages the most. The 
workmen were better off with pre-war wages than post-war wages. 

102. Overtime or Sunday work is paid at the same rate as work on ordinary days. 

105. Wages differ from place to place with the locality. Any statuto^ regulation 
fixing the minimum will, therefore, be difiScult. Moreover, such legislation may lead 
to abuses. It may become a source of friction between the employers and the 
employed. It is not, therefore, advisable to fix any statutory minimum wage. 


■THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MANUFACTURE, CLOTHING FACTORY, 

SHAHJAHANPORE. 

The function of the Army Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpore, is to manufacture 
garments required by British and Indian troops and followers. 


1. The labour with which this factory is chiefty concerned is naturally of the 
tailoring class, for apart from the few artificers employed in the power house and in 
connection with the maintenance of machinery and plant, the only other labour 
employed is casual labour for the lower grades of work, such as coofies. 
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In respect to tailors, the origin of our labour is confined more or less to the 
United Provinces and particularly to the districts in close proximity to Shah- 
jahanpur city (chief of which are Shahjahanpur, Bareilly and Lucknow districts) 
and tailors recruited from the Punjab. 

The necessity for recruitment in the Punjab was more pronounced a few years 
ago, as it was then essential to recruit in the Punjab for the higher grades of craftsmen 
\^o were then only available locally to a very small extent. 

(i) In the early days of the development of this factory the labour was of a very 
migratory character, but of recent years our labour force has been as stable as the 
load of the factory will permit it to be. 


(iii) As recorded above our labour force is now more or less stable. The main 
reasons for this perhaps are the following:— {a) The abolition of the former group 
or gang system of emplo 3 mient and the introduction of the individual piece-worker 
sj^tem ; {&) improvements in housing accommodation schemes as well as the con¬ 
sideration given to welfare measures ; ^ (c) the training of our operatives, which has 
enabled them to increase their individual earnings ; (d) a better understanding 
between management and labour. 

2. In the early days of this factory many village tailors were employed for the 
manufacture of the inferior class of work and for which a very low rate of wage was 
paid, but the factory, during seasons when labour was in demand in villages for 
purposes of attending to crops, etc., experienced a sudden migration which to a 
large degree upset orderly production. 

Remedial measures were taken in the direction of putting the basic factor of our 
making rates on an equality with the market rate for labour, and, therefore, demands 
for labour in villages are not now felt to any great extent. 


3. In the past, recruitment necessitated the despatch of recruiting parties to 
the Punjab and outside districts of the United Provinces. Unfortunately this had 
to be resorted to frequently and without prior warning, owing to sudden demands 
being placed on the factory. 

The success of these recruiting parties was, however, seriously afiected through 
the fact that when demands were reduced the factory was forced to discharge a large 
number of its employees, who naturally went back to their own provinces or districts 
and there advertised the fact that employment was not constant. 

These difficulties are now no longer felt as the policy respecting the placing of 
manufacture demands improvements in respect of both the provision of supplies 
and in planning ” have enabled the executive to employ only that labour force 
which is required for its known or anticipated load. 

(i) Best results with regard to the recruitment of tailors is achieved through the 
tailors themselves and vifi the medium of our labour bureau^; for when additional 
tailors are required, this information is circulated by our labour bureau and is 
placed on the factory notice board and at the factory gate. 

Our tailors recruited from outside districts are also given stamped postcards to 
enable them to advertise our needs in their home towns and villages. The result is 
that any want of the factory is speedily filled. In fact, it is not unusual to find a 
score of tailors looking for one vacancy. 


7. Owing to the abnormal conditions now existing there is at the moment a 
good deal of unemployment amongst our tailors locally. This is due to the large 
number of tailors discharged during the past six months or so and to economic 
conditions locally. There is, however, a slight improvement in respect of -^e latter 
and it is hoped that with the approach of the cold weather our unemployed tailors 
wiU obtain other work, 

(i) As recorded above, the extent of our unemployment is due entirely to reduction 
in manufacture demands. The extent of this can be visualized when it is known that 
in February, 1927, the factory employed over 1,400 tailors and boys, and a year 
later approximately 1,000 tailors were employed, yet to-day -there are only 
approximately 500 tailors. 

The factory has naturally taken full advantage of this opportunity in respect of 
retaining the cream of its labour force, in regard to both character and technical 
qualifications, and, therefore, the majority of our unemployed tailors are more or 
less operators of a poorer class or those known by us as fourth class tailors."*' 


» 8- iMkmf (i) A few of our i^lors have been here since this factory 

' was first opened (as a temporary experimental measure) in 1914. Many others 
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have been more or less constantly employed since 1921 when this factory began 
to be developed and organized as a permanent factory. Of the remainder now 
employed, roughly three years might be accepted as the average duration of 
employment. 


(iii) Absenteeism is discouraged because of the principles of the “ sub-division of 
labour,” which functions in many of our sections. 

The average is approximately 3 per cent, among our tailors on piece-work rates 
and about the same in respect of the rest of our establishment. 


n.—staff Organization. 

13. (i) Relations have been exceptionally good, especially during the past two or 
three years. 

(ii) It is presumed by jobbers is meant petty contractors ; if this is so, then the 
experience of this factory and a few other clothing factories is that the employment 
of jobbers is not a wise one, as it opens up many channels for abuse and what is 

‘ more it has been proved that it is neither economical nor is it in the interests of 
the individual worker. 

(iii) As an experimental measure a workmen's committee was organized early in 
1927, on the basis of a committee composed of one member representing each 100 men 
(or part thereof) of each class of employees. These representatives were elected by 
secret ballot and to the total number of such representatives was added Vtalf the 
number by nomination by the management. 

Later, the workmen's committee was modified so as to consist of 16 representatives, 
to be elected annually and on the lines of the above. Out of this number an executive 
committee, consisting of four members, was formed and to this executive was added 
four other members, representing:—(1) The European staff; (2) the Indian sub¬ 
ordinate staff; (3) the clerical staff; (4) the temporary establihments; and 
(5) the supervisor-in-charge of the labour bureau, the last named being the secretary 
of the joint committee. 

The objects of the committee were:— (a) To promote better relations between 
, the management and the worker, and also good fellowship amongst the employees 
themselves ; (6) to act as an advisory committee to the management on all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the employees as well as the stability of the factory as 
a whole. 

Unfortunately, the committee lacked a guiding hand with regard to the lines on 
which it should develop, and instead of shaping into an advisory committee it began 
to trespass upon questions of administration and policy, and, therefore, the develop¬ 
ment of its activities was not encouraged pending the sanction of a suitable man 
to control the activities of our labour bureau and welfare questions generally. 

Although the workmen's committee as a recognized institution is more or less 
dormant, yet the workmen living in our lines have formed a committee of their own, 
through which source suggestions and ideas are frequently submitted to the executive 
for consideration. 

(iv) The view of this factory is that if labour was properly represented in councils 
such questions as those of technical education, the training of apprentices, schools 
for factory employees and trade lads, factory sanitation, lighting and ventilation, 
would receive much greater consideration from the powers that be, and this would, 
possibly result in grants-in-aid to the advantage of the operatives themselves, the 
industrial development of the country and the general good of the State and its 
finances. 

Industrial councils could easily be formed by each factory committee nominating 
one or more representatives to a district or provincial labour council, which industrial 
council could from amongst its members nominate one, two or more representatives 
for the local or provincial assembly. Thus the interests of labour would to a greater 
degree be safeguarded. 


m.—Housing. 

16. ^ (i) and (ii) Government provides free accommodation to members of the 
managing staff on the permanent establishment, with the exception of ojEScers, who, 
whenever provided with quarters, pay either the assessed rent or a maximum of 
10 per cent, of their pay. 
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The M.G.O. has also sanctioned a definite policy in respect of a housing 
accommodation scheme for Indians, and this has developed in this factory to the 
extent shown below :— 


Quarters for senior clerks and super¬ 
visors (Type *' P ”). 

Quarters for superior artisans and 
clerks, junior ^ades (Type “ Q "). 

Quarters for married workmen (Type 
-R"). 

Quarters for single workmen* (Type 

“S”). 

Quarters for menials (Type J *') 


No. 

No. being built No. provisionally 

built. 

this year 
(1929-30). 

approved 
for 1930-31. 

4 

2 

10 

10 

5 

100 

— 

30 

90 

_ 

10 


20 


* Each quarter (Type S'*) to accommodate two single workmen. 


22. Moral effect on worker of Industrial Housing Conditions .—Improvements 
tried and suggested. The workmen's housing scheme has proved a decided boon to 
not only the workmen, but also to the factory for several reasons. In the first place 
the worker living in a healthy location and under modern conditions is more contented 
and is as a result more healthy. Moreover, experience has proved that this has 
assisted in increasing his earning capacity. In fact, a comparison between the 
output of workers living in our lines with those living in the city or elsewhere, was 
recently made over a period of three months, as the result of which it was conclusively 
proved that while the average earnings of our tailors living in our lines was 3-11 annas 
per hour, that of those living elsewhere was only 2-25. This large increase is partly 
due to a superior class of tailors living in our lines, hut a comparison between tailors 
of the same class shows a comparison in favour of the tailors living in our lines to 
the extent of an increase of over half an anna an hour. 

From the factory*s point of view the above is a decided asset and an economy ; 
for the greater the output given by each individual the greater is the reduction in 
production cost. 

Secondly, the factory has a certain amount of control over the employees living 
in its lines, who are gradually beginning to more and more understand the fact that 
the executive is ever considering their welfare, both present and future, with the 
result that “ management ” and ** worker ” are understanding each other better, 
and, therefore, it is not surprising to note that during the last time when there was 
a temporary cessation of work, it was the tailors in the lines who stood by the 
management. Moreover, our workmen*s lines and their proximity to the factory 
has greatly reduced absenteeism, especially during the monsoon season. 


VI.—^Edacation. 

42. That ordinary elementary education must afiect the standard of living and 
the industrial efficiency of workers is an axiom which can be accepted at once. 

The factory is only able to impart education of this kind to a limited degree and 
through the medium of its factory school. 

Endeavours to educate its workpeople, so as to make them understand the 
whys and wherefores ’* of the policies inaugurated and the reasons why the manage¬ 
ment has advocated such welfare schemes, as better education for our employees and 
their children, technical instruction for our staff, our apprentice and trade lad 
schemes are constantly being made. 

Generally speaking our employees, as a whole, are beginning to recognize and 
appreciate the necessity for the above schemes, but we are also trying to take our 
employees into our confidence by letting them into such secrets as costs of produc¬ 
tion," emphasizing to them that it behoves each individual worker to give his maxi¬ 
mum, so as to enable the cost of production to be reasonable enough to increase 
demands and obtain repetition orders. 

This closer study of economic questions by representatives of our labour has 
been a tremendous asset in strengthening or in improving the relationship between 
the worker and the staff or management. 

Further, the necessity for cleanliness and healthy surroundings, as exemplified 
by the lay-out and condition of our factory buildings, our quarters, and our work¬ 
men's lines has impressed the majority of our workers, and I make bold to say that 
this is helping them in improving their standard of living generally. 

Ten years ago the tailors and casual labour of this factory were illiterate, ill-clad 
and generally speaking unhealthy, whereas the employees of to-day have improved 
to such a great extent that the comparison is extremely conspicuous ; for the majority 
of our worlqpeople are to-day sound in body, of healthy appearance, more intelligent 
md tdoreover the majority of them are fairly well dressed. 
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This I claim is entirely due to the intensive education of our employees by their 
%uperiors, as -well as by the example placed before them in the shape of men, plans 
and structures. 

Finally, the individual earning capacity of the tailor has increased during this 
period of 10 years by approximately 100 per cent., partly through a more honest 
basis of fixing making-rates, and partlj»- through better efficiency as the result of 
technical instruction; all of which has meant industrial efficiency and helped to 
improve the standard of living. 


IX.—^Hours. 

57, 58 and 59. The maximum hours worked in this factory are 46 hours per week. 
This, however, has only been the case during the last 5 or 6 years, previous to which 
no restrictions as to number of hours worked were in existence in this factory. 

Since the factory made working hours a compulsory maximum of 8 hours per day, 
the output of the individual as well as the output of the factory as a whole has steadily 
increased. 

The daily limit applied to this factory is in accordance with the Factories Act, 
i.R., a maximum of 10 hours per day for any one day. This maximum is seldom 
resorted to, and then overtime is made applicable for the 2 hours over and above the 
normal 8-hour day. 

From an industrial development point of view I am a disciple of that school of 
thought which contends that the cost of production and the cost of living will decrease 
with every decrease in the maximum of hours worked, until a limit of 6 hours per 
day is reached, subject, of course, to this being made compulsory and industry 
being allowed to utilize its buildings and machinery on the basis of t\YO independent 
shifts both from the point of staff and labour. 


H.—Wages. 


96. The bulk of our labour is tailor labour, which is entirely paid on piece-w^ork 
rates. 

These piece-work rates are based on two factors:—^The class of garment and the 
corresponding class of craftsmen required to make it and, secondly, time. 

All garments are classified as first, second, third or fourth class garments, 
and each class requires a corresponding class of craftsman. 

For each class of garment a basic daily rate has been allotted, and piece work 
rates are fixed on the basis of the time taken to make the particular garment at its 
class basic day rate. 

The day rates fixed for our different classes of garments are as follows:—^For 
a fourth class garment Rs. 0-12-0 for 8 hours work ; for a third class garment 
Rs. 0-15-0 for 8 hours work; for a second class garment Rs. 0-18-0 for 8 hours work ; 
for a first class garment Rs. 0-21-0 for 8 hours work. 

Naturally, with piece-work rates fixed by the timing process and on the above 
basic day rates, the prevailing rate of wage and the average earnings of our tailors 
must vary in accordance with the class of garment under manufacture, as well as 
with the load of the factory. 

Taking the factory as a whole, the average earnings of our tailor labour would be 
approximately Rs. 30 per mensem, though a great number of our tailors have earned, 
under normal conditions, as high as between Rs. 50 and 60 per month on piece-work 
rates. 

The following table gives a comparison of the earnings per operator for the 
past 3 J years :— 

Statement showing average earnings per tailor per month for the last SJ years. 


Year 

Average 
attendance of 
tailors per month. 

Average total 
amount paid to 
tailors per month 
during the year. 

Average 

earnings per tailor 
per month. 

1926-27 .. 

937 ! 

29,146 

Rs. a. p. 

31 0 0 

1927-28 .. 

1,006 

30,584 

30 0 0 

1928-29 .. 

790 

25,289 

32 0 0 

1929-30 (5 months) 

552 

14,878 

27 0 0* 


*Xicm —owing to excessive number of holidays and policy of rationing. 
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The average earnings of our fourth class tailors, who constitute the larger 
majority, is possibly not more than Rs. 25 per mensem. * 

The remainder of our labour, other than the few artificers employed, would 
come under the category of casual labour or coolies and their average earnings would 
approximately be Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per mensem. 

Casual labour is employed from As. 6 per day upwards ; increases being givifen 
for intelligence, service, usefulness, etc.; the maximum for ordinary casual labour 
being 12 annas per day for really first class men. 

Special rates are, of course, paid to artificers, mates, issuers, etc., which are 
from a rupee per day upwards. 

The rate paid for casual labour by this factory is slightly higher than the rates 
in force locally. 

There are no other earnings besides those of wages. 


110. All permanent and temporary establishments of this factory are entitled 
to privilege leave to the extent of one-eleventh of their actual service plus casual 
leave up to the extent of 10 days a year, which latter is at the discretion of the 
factor^’- authorities. 

Employees either on day rates of pay or piece-work rates are not entitled to any 
leave with pay, under ordinary circumstances; the exception being made when 
they have been forced to absent themselves on medical advice on account of some 
epidemic disease when they are given segregation leave with pay. 

(i) The majority of our establishments seldom utilize to the fullest extent, the 
leave they are entitled to or have earned, but they accumulate this to be utilized 
towards the end of their service or in the case of sickness. 

Tailors and day labour seldom take leave, unless this is necessary owing to 
indisposition, domestic affairs or urgent private affairs, as the taking of leave means 
a loss of wages. 

(ii) As far as possible, leave taken through illness, when supported by a medical 
certificate, is given by the factory authorities as casual leave, so that the privilege 
leave earned by our staff or employees is not effected. 

Government, it is understood, is now considering a scheme for granting all 
labour on the permanent strength of factories, a certain amount of leave on full 
pay each year. This will be a tremendous boon and assistance to our employees. 


in. Desirability of Fair Wages Clause in Public Contracts, —^Ve^ desirable in 
every respect, as it is not only in the interests of the worker but also in the interests 
of the industrial development of the country. 

XIH.—Industrial E£&oiency of Workers. 

112. Prior to the Great War, the efficiency of the tailors employed in the Per¬ 
manent Army Clothing Factories of Alipore and Madras, reached a very high standard 
of efficiency, especially with regard to tailoring work which demanded hand-work to 
any great extent. 

During the War period the demand for clothing was so great as to necessitate 
the opening up of 13 branch factories, as well as numerous contract organizations 
throughout the country; and in one month during this period the number of garments 
manufactured totalled over a million and a half. 

This expansion from an output of approximately 40,000 garments per month 
was far greater than the supervisory staff available could cope with, and at the same 
time guarantee quality of workmanship, economy and honesty in manufacture, with 
the result that the quality of workmanship deteriorated to a very low standard and 
irregularities crept in. 

Immediately after the War many difficulties were experienced in respect of 
improving,the quality of workmanship and in reorganizing the various clothing 
factories which were retained to meet &e peace demands of the army. 

Of late years organization has steadily improved and the efficiency of the worker 
has also steadily increased. This factory has now as high a standard of efficiency as 
there was in pre-war days at Alipore or ^ladras. 

113, Machinists or tailor operators in any of the large factories in England or 
Scotland, and particularly so in regard to rijose employed in specialist factories, 
are more efficient and give a greate^r and better quality of output than does the 
Indian operator. On the other hand, I make bold to say that the advancement 
made m this direction by^ the Indian tailor and machini^ during the last two or 
three years through the aid of specialization, the sub-division of labour principles. 
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the technical training of operators and the utilization of specialist machinery is 
extremely hopeful and I believe the day is not far distant when the quality and 
quantity of the work produced by the Indian tailor will compare favourably with 
that of the Britisher. 


115. (ii) The working conditions of this fe,ctory have been developed on definite 
lines which were planned and decided upon many years ago. This included the 
abolition of the previous system of fellowship gangs and its replacement by the 
individual worker system, since when no radical changes have been made, but the 
effect of this one change on the industrial efficiency of the vrorker has been very 
apparent. ’ 

(iii) As recorded elsewhere, health and sanitation are given a very prominent 
place in this factory's organization and development; for apart from the efficiency 
of the worker, it is most essential that the sanitary arrangements of the factory 
should be of a very high standard, and that every precaution should be taken to 
safeguard the health of our emplo^^ees, especially against diseases of an epidemic 
nature. This is essential as otherwise this factory might be a channel for the 
spreading of disease. 

(iv) The efiect of our housing schemes on the industrial efficiency of our workers 
has been somewhat astonishing. In fact, apart from the welfare desire to improve 
the standard of living and the health of our workers, our housing schemes have been 
an investment from the point of cost of production. 

(v) AUeraiions in Methods of Remuneration ,—^This has been dealt with before, 
but it might be worth repeating that the introduction of the individual piece-work 
system and the abolition of the gang system has helped to increase production and 
the industrial efficiency of the worker. 

(vi) Wages have increased of recent years, but the fact that quality of workman¬ 
ship and merit are of far greater importance than length of service or seniority for 
selection has given scope to the ambitious worker, and this has resulted in greater 
efficiency of the individual and has assisted in increasing wages. 


(x) The effect of industrial fatigue on production is not as conspicuous now as 
it was prior to the closing of the factory for an hour’s interval from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m. 
daily, and since the inst^ation of our fans and cooling system. 

116. Possible Methods of securing increased Efficiency .—The only recommenda¬ 
tions I have to make are summed up in the following;— 

(а) Increased efficiency in this factory can only be given when a constant economic 
load is given to the factory for manufacture; for this will enable the factory to 
keep the bulk of its labour constant and thus advance the training of the individual 
worker on specialization lines, 

(б) The further development of our educational and vocational training schemes 
would greatly assist in increasing the efficiency of our labour and staff. This, however, 
more or less necessitates having an instructional staff, independent of that of manage¬ 
ment or those required for production purposes. 

(c) Before concluding may I take this opportunity to record the fact that in my 
opinion the sphere of activities of this factory might be extended beyond that of 
supplying clothing to the army, especially now that its organization and development 
has reached a high standard of efficiency and it can guarantee economical production. 

The arguments against this is that by this policy the factory would be encroaching 
on private industry; but such at present is not the case, for as far as I am aware 
there are no organized clothing factories of any size in India, other than the 
Government factories. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that when one finds labour iu India available 
and amenable to training and yet realizes the astounding feature of commercial 
world records that in India there are no clothing factories, yet the clothing industry 
in all other countries is an industry of great importance, something ought to be done. 

It is my contention that India, by closer co-operation with her mills and by the 
development of clothing factories will in years to come be able to compete with other 
countries in this direction and thus materially extend her trade. Therefore, the 
work now being done in Shahjahanpur, viz., the training of staff, apprentices andL 
labour deserves greater support than it has heretofore received. 

If demands placed on the factory were large enough to guarantee an economic 
load, efficiency of production and Ihe training of the individual could be further 
advanced. 
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XIV.—Trade Combinations. 


122. (i) Questions which affect the industrial development of this factory an 
yet appear to cause criticism and comment from our employees have usually bee 
made the subject of discussion between the management and representatives of ih 
employees. 

(ii) Several successful improvements in production have been brought abou 
through close co-operation between the employees and the management, particular! 
so was this the case in connection with the introduction of the " sub-division o 
labour " principles. This policy was in the first place very carefully explained t 
not only representatives of the tailors but to the tailors employed in the " shii 
section/' in which it was suggested these principles should be first applied. 

Before any definite decision was arrived at a part of the section was put on 
experimental test of the change in production procedure, whilst the remainder of th 
sections continued manufacturing garments on the individual system. The resul 
was conclusive proof that the new system would not only speed up production bu 
also increase the earning capacity of our individual operator. 

At first there was a certain amount of uneasiness amongst some of the leading 
tailors of this section, who preferred the idea of being head men of groups or fellowshij 
gangs to that of being paid by the results of their own handiwork. 

When the time was ripe to change over, the management made a definite decision 
that only such tailors as were willing to undertake the manufacture of shirts on the 
sub-division labour principles would be entertained. 

Volunteers were immediately enlisted to a larger extent than the number required 
to man the particular section, and the tailors of the shirt section have continued evei 
since to reap the benefit of the change. 

Other sections have since been placed on a similar footing and the development 
of these principles on scientific lines continues to be the subject of careful research 
work. 

XV,—Industrial Disputes. 

123. ^ There have only been two factory strikes since 1921, when this factory 
began to be developed as a permanent organization, viz., one in December, 1921 
and the second in March, 1926. 

(i) The real cause of the 1921 strike was opposition to the introduction of the 
factory “ works inspection " or examination section, and also against the replace¬ 
ment of the ** Tkakedar " or contract system by the gang or fellowship system of a 
maximum of five workers. 

The strike in 1926 was engineered by a small group of heads of gangs,” and the 
main cause was opposition to the introduction of the individual payment system 
and the entire abolition of the group system. 

Two other minor cases have occurred. 

One in January, 1921, when five cutters endeavoured to engineer a strike in the 
cutting branch as a protest against working till 4 p.m. one Saturday, as against 
2 p.m., which extra time was necessitated through urgent demands being received. 

The second one was in April, 1921, when 12 artificers of the ” power house ” 
absented themselves and refused to work, and also tried to make all the power house 
staff go on strike as a protest against being searched when passing out of the 
factory gate. 

(ii) and (iii) {a) The affair in January, 1921, when the five cutters endeavoured 
to engineer a strike, only lasted a day, as immediate action was taken to dismiss 
the five men and replace them by now men entertained. 

(&) The incident of the mechanical staff in April, 1921, when 12 artificers and 
employees of the power house staff absented themselves and endeavoured to engineer 
a strike as a protest against being searched at the gate, was speedily settled by the 
<iismissal of the 12 men in question and by their immediate replacement. While 
some of those of the mechanical staff who stood by the factory were rewarded for 
their action. 

^ {c The big strike, which took place on the 20th December, 1921, resulted in all 
tailors (numbering 376) going on strike as a protest against the organization of a 
” Works Inspection Section ” in this factory and the replacement of the ” Tkakedar ” 
system by the fellowship gang system. 

The organization of the works inspection section was absolutely essential if 
quality of workmanship was to be improved and bribery and corruption defeated. 
It was also necessary in the interest of the workers, as it opened up ways and means 
for individual instruction. 
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Very definite proof was obtained in support of the fact tliat the entire strike 
was engineered by 10 of these ** Thakedars/’ 

In passing, it may be worth recording the fact that some of these Thakedars " 
employed, inside the factory but under their own personal control, as many as 
50 tailors, and the most surprising fact is that the majority of them were not even 
tailors or technical men in any shape or form. In other words, they simply financed 
the gang they controlled and benefited by the work and output of their men to the 
detriment of the earnings of the individual operator. 

On the 7th January, 1922, the factoiy’' was visited by a committee of senior 
officers of the Headquarters StafE, including the Chief Inspector of Clothing and the 
Deputy Director of Equipment and Ordnance Services, and these officers gave a 
hearing to 12 representatives of the tailors ; as a result of which, notices embodying 
the decisions arrived at, were posted on the gate and these notices embodied the 
following factors;—(1) The large group system was to be abolished immediately; 
(2) no fellowship gang of tailors was to be larger than five ; (3) no tailor could be 
a head groupman or in charge of a group, unless he was a qualified tailor himself, 
and was reported upon favourably by the management; (4) tailors were to be paid 
weekly. 

It was further advertised on the gate that if through the strike the demands 
placed on the factory could not be met except by giving out of contracts, that no 
contract whatsoever would be given out in the United Provinces. This notice was 
drafted because the rank and file of our tailors were informed at meetings held that 
they need not worry, for if the factory could not get the necessary number of tailors 
required to do the work then the work must be given out on contract and they—^the 
Thakedars "—would re-employ them. 

Later, action was taken in respect of the known ringleaders by the refusal to 
re-entertain them. 

{d) On the 24th March, 1926, 810 out of 840 tailors employed in this factory 
went on strike as a protest against the introduction of the individual payment system 
and the final aboUtion of the fellowship gang or group system. 

This strike was entirely engineered by about 20 of the head gangmen and it 
lasted in aU for a period of about two weeks, during which time the original SO 
gradually increased to a 100 or so. 

Finally, on the 10th April, 1926,500 tailors presented themselves for employment 
and were re-entertained, making in all a total of 600. 

The extraordinary fact about this strike was that the only tailors who continued 
working were those who were employed in the individual" piece-work section, 
which was then under experimental test. 

As a matter of fact, this strike has proved to be a blessing in disguise both to 
the factory and to labour as a whole, and the opportunity was taken of making the 
strike a lock-out and not allowing any tailors to be re-entertained unless they 
submitted to the policies advocated by the management. 

Since the strike the relationship between the management and labour has steadily 
increased and no trouble whatsoever has been experienced in respect of misunder¬ 
standings or grievances. This may partly be due to the fact that on the 26th March, 
1926, a notice was posted on the gate to the effect that it was proposed to iiiaugurate 
as soon as possible after the 1st April, 1926, a factory welfare committee'' to 
assist the administration in the general management of matters that pertain to 
internal economy and the welfare of the factory employees, and this committee has 
at times been an aaset in the direction of arbitration. 


Printed by H.M.S.O. Press, Harrow. 
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